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Editor's Note 


uthors of the papers pub- 


The Editor wishes to thank the a 
o the memory of Charles 


lished in this issue for their gracious contribution t 
A. Moore. He also wishes to express his deep appreciation to the many other 
friends and co-workers of the late Dr. Moore who have expressed their 
willingness to assist the Editor in his task of carrying on the editorial work 
of his predecessor. 

Winfield E. Nagley, Chairman of 


The Editor is especially grateful to Dr. 
the Department of Philosophy, and to Mr. Robert Sparks, Director, Univer- 


of Hawaii Press, for their cooperation in preparing this special memorial 


sity 
issue. 
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- Announcement 


Professors J. A. B. van Buitenen (University of Chicago), Karl Potter (Univer, 
sity of Minnesota), Richard H. Robinson (University of Wisconsin) and Elio 
Deutsch (University of Hawaii) recently constituted themselves as an organizing 
committee (Eliot Deutsch, Chairman) for a Society for Asian and Comparative 
Philosophy. The Society held its first meeting in Philadelphia on March 23, 1968 
in conjunction with the meetings of the Association for Asian Studies. Approxi. 
mately 50 persons attended the meeting. 

The purpose of the Society is to serve the professional interests and needs of 
scholars and teachers who are involved in Asian and comparative philosophy and 
to encourage the development of these disciplines in the academic world. The maig 
focus of the Society is philosophical; that is to say, the work of the Society will 
be tied to the discipline of philosophy rather than to an “area studies,” “religious,” 
or “cultural history” approach. Papers that are presented at its meetings will be 
published, with the consent of the writer, in a special issue of the Journal Philos. 
ophy East and West. 

The Executive Committee of the Society consists of Karl Potter, President; 
Chung-ying Cheng, Secretary-Treasurer; and Eliot Deutsch, ex-officio, Editor, 
Anyone interested in joining the Society or receiving further information about it 
may contact any of the members of the Executive Committee. 
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Each of the articles published in this issue was presented at, or prepared for, 
the 27th International Congress of Orientalists, held in Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Announcement 


Approximately forty-five scholars from fourteen countries have accepted 
invitations to The Fifth East-West Philosophers’ C onference to be held from 
June 22 to July 26, 1969 at the University of Hawaii, Honolulu. 

The theme of the conference is “The Alienation of Modern Man,” inter. 
preted broadly to include any estrangement of man—from himself, from othe 
men, from nature, or from God—and whether as an individual pr in groups 
generations, castes, classes, races, religions, or nations. Emphasis will be put 
on the problems rather than on the traditions or cultural backgrounds from 
which the problems are approached. 

Applications are now being considered for approximately twenty more 
conference members. While public sessions of the conference can be attended ^ 
without prior application, participation in the working sessions is limited by 
the conference design and by local facilities. 

Applications for active conference membership are welcomed from mem 
bers of faculties of philosophy or the social sciences and from other qualified | 
persons. Knowledge of Asian thought is not a prerequisite. 

Applicants undertake to pay their own travel and living costs, and will 
normally be expected to remain for the full five-week period. Efforts will be 
made to obtain inexpensive dormitory rooms and meals for conference 
members. 

Send applications before December 1, 1968 to: 


East-West Philosophers’ Conference 
University of Hawaii 
1993 East-West Road 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 
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IN MEMORY OF A GREAT SCHOLAR AND TEACHER 
WHO DEVOTED HIS LIFE 
TO FURTHER MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 
AND APPRECIATION BETWEEN PHILOSOPHERS 
OF THE EAST AND THE WEST 


THIS IssUE IS DEDICATED TO 
CHARLES A. MOORE 
(1901-1967) 


Born, March 11, 1901, in Chicago, Illinois. 

A.B., Yale University, 1926. 

Ph.D., Yale University, 1932. 

Post-Doctoral Research, Banaras Hindu University, 1947-1948. 

Instructor in Philosophy, Yale University, 1933-1936. 

Assistant Professor (1936-1940), Associate Professor (1940-1948), Profes- 
sor (1948-1955), Chairman (1936-1954), Senior Professor (1955-1967), 
University of Hawaii. 

D. Litt., Vi$va-Bharati University, 1967. 

Visiting Professor at Duke University, Cornell University, Boston University, 
and University of Southern California. 

Guggenheim Foundation Fellow, 1947-1948. 

Watumull Foundation Fellowship, 1947-1948. 

Phi Kappa Phi Honor Society. 

Chairman, Section on Philosophy and Religion, UNESCO Conference, 1957. 

Chairman, Plenary Session, International Congress of Philosophy, Mexico 
City, 1963. 

Founder and Director of East-West Philosophers' Conferences, 1939, 1949 
1959, 1964. 

Founder and Editor of Philosophy East and West, 1951-1967. 
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Tributes to Charles A. Moore as 
Philosopher, ‘Teacher, 
Colleague, Editor, and 
Conference Director 


A FEW DAYS AFTER the testimonial banquet given for Charles 
A. Moore by the Department of Philosophy in June 1966, on the occasion of 
his official retirement from the University of Hawaii, he came to me to talk 
about the department and its future. This concern was a vital one of thirty 
years standing, inasmuch as he joined the university’s faculty in 1936 and 
was not only the department’s chairman until 1954, but its only member until 
Professor Harold E. McCarthy came after World War II. 

On the occasion of the above-mentioned conversation—in the context of his 
ever stronger realization that his long and remarkable career as teacher, 
scholar, editor, and conference director was drawing to a close—Professor 
Moore wanted to share with me one facet of that career upon which he placed 
a priority. It pertained to a particular contribution which he felt was unique 
and central to his profession. 

While he was, of course, aware of the value of his long teaching career to 
students in Hawaii and elsewhere, inasmuch as he was an adviser and reader 
of theses emanating from many countries, and although he was cognizant of 
his important contribution in bringing the philosophies of Asia to the Western 
world in meaningful dialogues through the instruments of the journal which 
he edited, and through the four East-West Philosophers’ Conferences which 
he directed, he was first and foremost a professional philosopher who was 
most of all concerned to make an original contribution to knowledge. It was 
this contribution which he discussed with me and which I want to share with 
the readers of this memorial issue. ; 

Philosophically, Senior Professor Charles Moore was committed to the 
philosophia perennis. He knew where he stood, and from this position he was 
not only a vigorous critic of the, to him, errant philosophical positions of 
materialism, pragmatism, logical empiricism, and other analytic trends, but 
he was above all an articulate exponent of Idealism, and he stressed its 
fundamental conception of the primacy of spirit. 
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8 TRIBUTES TO CHARLES A. MOORE 


This conviction of the primacy of spirit led him to maintain that the con- 
cept of spirituality provided the possibility of greater mutual understanding 
and respect between the peoples of the West and those of Asia. It was, then, 
this emphasis upon the spiritual approach to East-West understanding that 
he regarded as his most important philosophical contribution. 


The inner formative force of his life's work was this thesis, expressed in 
lectures and published works. On the one hand, he reminded Western phi- 
losophy of its spiritual tradition and heritage, and, on the other hand, sought 
to convey to the Asian philosophers (he was always reminding Asians of 
the differences as well as the similarities of Indian, Buddhist, and Chinese 
philosophy) that Western philosophers too had the right to regard their 
historical tradition as spiritual. He held that the stereotype which Asians 
usually had of Western philosophy, religion, and culture, namely, that it was 
worldly if not materialistic, was incorrect, and he felt that his lifework had 
consisted in informing Asians that their tradition does not have a monopoly 
on spirituality. He particularly wanted this idea, which he so strongly 
espoused, to live on after him and to be further implemented by others. 


In order to assist this implementation, we would do well to reread Profes- 
sor Moore's words regarding difficulties in the way of achieving that under- 
standing which he sought: 


Among the greatest barriers to East-West understanding and respect, in this case 
as in all others, are such attitudes as the finding of differences . . . where none 
actually exists; emphasis upon differences . . . on the superficial level whereas 
none may exist at fundamental levels; the deliberate ignoring of shared attitudes; 
the almost inevitable attitude of self-superiority; dogmatic . . . criticism of others 
while dogmatically insisting upon one's own point of view; and seeing the inade- 
quacies and failures of another culture as central or intrinsic but looking upon the 
weaknesses or inadequacies of one's own culture, if one is generous enough to 
admit that there are any, as “merely peripheral" and therefore insignificant. . .. 
The fatal and deadliest of all “sins” in this area is the almost universal attitude-of 
self-righteousness—which is clearly inappropriate in the mind of a spiritual or 
righteous person. 
WINFIELD E. NAGLEY 


THE DEATH oF Professor Charles A. Moore marked the end 
of a lifetime dedicated to comparative philosophy. As so much of his life was 
devoted to teaching, it is a great privilege to have an opportunity to say a 
few words about him as a teacher, especially since he had a very considerable 
impact on my philosophical development. At the same time, however, I feel 
uneasy, because a good teacher, such as Moore, teaches and influences in so 
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many ways—many of them very subtle—that when it comes time to say a 
few words about the teacher as a teacher, the student must beg the reader 
to understand that the most significant things have probably remained 
unsaid. Perhaps they cannot be said. 

Moore thoroughly enjoyed teaching all of his courses, but his Seminar in 
East-West Philosophy was his special pride. To that seminar he brought all 
of his experience as editor of the journal, organizer and participant in East- 
West conferences, and personal knowledge of Eastern and Western phi- 
losophies and philosophers. He came to seminar meetings well prepared and 
had little use for any student who came poorly prepared, and well prepared 
usually meant 15-20 hours of preparation. But if we were willing to work, 
he was always willing to help us. For the seminar in the spring of 1964, he 
guided me through the reading of six complete books, parts of four others, 
and about fifteen journal articles. I suspect that he used up at least two blue 
pencils criticizing and helping me re-write four seminar papers that totalled 
125 pages and contained about 200 scholarly footnotes. Many an afternoon 
or night he would help track down articles and books that were relevant to 
something I was working on. Sometimes he would write to his friends and 
ask them to help by sending information concerning what they were now 
doing or had done on the subject. Practically no effort on his part was too 
great to get his students to engage in the philosophical discussion and argu- 
ment that he insisted on. 

To get an idea of what Charlie Moore was like in his seminar, picture a 
tall, thin man impeccably dressed in a blue suit and red bow tie, piercing 
blue eyes opened wide, shaking his mane of snow-white hair as he sits at his 
seminar table. Feel his restlessness as the objections pile up inside him while 
the graduate student reads blithely on. Unable to contain himself any longer, 
he bursts out, “That’s a hell of a thing to say !" And, in machine gun fashion, 
the objections pour out. By the time he has delivered himself of about half 
a dozen philosophical objections to the student's claim, the sparkle has re- 
turned to his eyes as he waits for the student to accept his challenge and 
analyze the objections and defend his paper. The student has made his gen- 
eralizations; now he must defend them with careful and detailed analysis. 

But Moore did. not conceive his duties as a teacher to lie only within the 
confines of courses and classrooms. He opened up for us his professional 
worlds as editor, conference organizer, and philosopher. He discussed the 
work he did in editing the journal. He talked about past conferences and 
worried about the upcoming 1964 conference. He invited discussion and 
criticism of things he was writing. And as he opened up these worlds to his 
students, he imparted a sense of the importance of comparative philosophy 
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along with a spirit of determination and great enthusiasm. It was in his line 
of duty as a teacher that he introduced his students to as many persons 
interested and working in Oriental and comparative philosophy as possible. 

If I can do for my students even half of what he did for me, I will be 
satisfied that I have said my thanks to Professor Moore. 


Jonn M. KOLLER 


I HAD NO CLEAR RECOLLECTION of my first meeting with 
Charlie (as I have always called him), until Charlie himself refreshed my 
memory. He told me that we had first met briefly at the Banaras Hindu 
University, Banaras, where I had gone from Delhi to preside over the history 
of philosophy section of the All India annual session of the Philosophical 
Association. I have no idea of the year, but it has to be before 1947. I also 
now remember that he showed to the members of the association some movies 
of the University of Hawaii, giving us a general idea of the scenic beauty 
of the Islands, along with the program of the oriental studies at the Univer- 
sity. That was the first time in our lives that we heard of a university in 
Hawaii, a group of Islands that appeared in our map as mere dots on the 
expansive Pacific Ocean. On inquiry, I discovered that he had been in 
Banaras for some months working with S. Radhakrishnan on A Source 
Book in Indian Philosophy, to which he had been dedicated for some years 
now. I came to know him personally, however, only when he came to Delhi 
on his way to Oxford in connection with the same book, because S. Radha- 
krishnan was now in Oxford. I was much surprised and very happy when 
he accepted my invitation to be my house guest in Delhi. 

Three events are worth mentioning about his numerous visits to India. 
First, although he made many attempts to visit the Taj Mahal the last one 
with me—when both of us came back from the railway station because we 
were told it happened to be raining in Agra—he never saw this famous 
monument and I do not think he regretted it at all. On his visits to India he 
had only a single-pointed aim. He wanted to meet teachers of Indian phi- 
losophy at its universities with an eye to selection of Indian personnel for 
his conferences. Of course, he would never let any one suspect his aim. The 
second event was a fluke which made him very happy indeed. I took him to 
meet Mahatma Gandhi, at a time when the Mahatma was undergoing a long 
fast and no one, not even the highest, was allowed to see him. I broke all 
rules and asked Charlie to stand in front of the reclining Mahatma on the 
floor, whereupon the Mahatma called him in and asked him to sit down. He 
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chatted with him for a couple of minutes and we left his room at the surprise 
of his two secretaries. Lastly, I was amazed in Delhi when he took his first 
glass of beer in nine months, since coming from the United States, with me. 
This American lived a very hard life in Banaras. When I told him that the 
abstentions on the campus were not for foreigners, he told me that he wanted 
to live there according to the spirit of the place. Thus, he slept on a hard 
bed, sipped no beer, and read the Indian classics all the time. This was 
extraordinary for any foreigner. 


The time I really came to know him and admire him was when I came to 
Honolulu as Visiting Professor of Indian Philosophy during 1950-1952. We 
were together a great deal and I enjoyed my stay here because of Charlie, 
ex-President Gregg M. Sinclair, and two of my other senior friends in the 
department. Charlie had a rare quality—a lasting sentiment for enduring 
friendship. There was no legitimate limit to which he would not go to help 
me. In fact, the accident of my having spent the best part of my life in 
Hawaii is all due to Charlie and his help in all possible spheres. 


We again met for a couple of months in Honolulu in 1959, when I came 
to the Third East-West Philosophers' Conference. He was a strange kind of 
director of these big conferences. He would not delegate duties and functions 
to the scores of interested persons who were available to him to lighten his 
burden. Instead, he insisted on doing everything himself. He would be dead 
tired and occasionally half-dead. He was particularly anxious to look after 
the Asian members, and saw to it that they felt as at-home as possible and 
that they were entertained by members of their own community. 


Charlie and the department called me again to the campus in 1961, this 
time as a permanent member of the department, and we went through the 
1964 Conference, after which he made it public that he was through with 
these conferences for good. So it proved to be. 


We did a lot of work together on the Indian Section of the journal 
Philosophy East and West. He was a very exacting editor and went through 
each word and sentence numerous times. He made many question marks 
and dealt with them all in correspondence with his contributors. He was so 
thoroughly trained that he would spot a missing diacritical mark on a Sanskrit 
word earlier than I would be able to do. The atmosphere in his office and 
the things in it will be unforgettable to me. 

With all his intelligence, Charlie was a man of deep personal emotions and 
sentiments that made him so endearing. I told him that he had his drawbacks, 
which were obstinancy and a tendency to be a bit suspicious. He knew these 
but would still stick to them. He was confident of a much longer life and, 
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till the last moment, had plans to go around the world on a luxury liner and 


complete at least three more books. 


I have learned a few things from Charlie of unforgettable value. His 
capacity for personal sacrifice for those he loved is one. His capacity for 
dedication to work is another. Whenever I complained to him of loneliness, 
he would ask me to create work for myself. If I did not like to do so, he 
would send me a dozen articles and proofs to be read and corrected. He lived 


by creating work for himself. 


I knew about six months earlier that Vi$va-Bharati University, founded 
by Tagore and now an International Centre of Learning in India, had de- 
cided to confer on him the honorary degree of D.Litt. in appreciation of his 
pioneering work in East-West understanding in the realm of philosophy. I 
was extremely happy and I told him this, whereupon he made me swear I 
would not open my mouth to anyone about it in Honolulu. He was extremely 
happy, ill as he was, when he received the academic robe of distinction and \ 
the citation in Sanskrit and English. I was present when the photo section of 
the university had him photographed in color with his robe on and the cita- 
tion. This was only 10 or 12 days before he left us finally. This is and will 


be the last picture I have of Charlie. 


I have lost in him my deepest friend, the only one I had in both hemi- 
spheres. Could his memory make me live the rest of my days, and may his 


soul rest in peace. 


S. K. SAKSENA 


PROFESSOR CHARLES A. Moore was my first teacher in 
Indian philosophy, some twenty years ago. This initial exposure to Asian 
thought, plus the occurrence of the 1949 East-West Philosophers’ Conference, 
participated in by some of the leading figures in the world, convinced me_of 


the potential future in world philosophizing. Were it not for him (he was a 


most brilliant and effective lecturer) and his brainchild (the conferences), I 
would have long ago taken a different academic or non-academic path. His 
glittering personality, conferences, and works simply lit the way in my 


Buddhist studies. 


I returned to my alma mater in February 1960, fresh from the University 
of Tokyo, to become his colleague. This association grew as the years went 
by and was terminated only by his untimely death. I was intimate with him 
in more ways than one. This was mainly because he was a man of many 
talents and of inexhaustible energy, constantly probing in many directions. A 
telephone call late Saturday evening or very early Sunday morning was 
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common. He was a perfectionist and wouldn't (or couldn't) retire until he 
had everything precisely the way he felt it should be. He usually walked into 
my office with a fistful of cards scribbled with notes, and asked or raised 
questions ranging from simple diacritical uncertainties to profound philo- 
sophical interpretations of subtle Asian concepts. 

Although the conferences and the journal were his two pet activities, to 
which he exerted more than normal effort and energy, he did not for one 
moment neglect or gloss over the academic side of instruction. It was a fact 
that many students were attracted to Hawaii to study philosophy only be- 
cause of his presence. As a senior professor of worldwide fame, he could 
have stood aloof from departmental matters, but he willingly accepted such 
chores as advising freshmen and sophomores on their curricula. He was also 
very active in committee work, the University Senate, and community affairs. 
That his lifetime work in East-West philosophy was in no small way re- 
sponsible for the establishment of the East-West Center in Hawaii is a mute 
testimony to the spirit that he almost single-handedly caused to generate. 

The series of East-West Conferences revealed to him a painful and basic 
flaw in the participants from Asia. It was that the Asians themselves were 
not a unified block and that they were not really aware of the unique thought 
and culture of their own neighbors. And so, when I left for India in August 
of 1966 on a faculty research fellowship under the auspices of the American 
Institute of Indian Studies, he entrusted me with full powers to close his 
rupee savings account in the bank at Banaras Hindu University, where he 
had made his headquarters during his trips to India, and instructed me to 
use the money to purchase non-Indian oriental books. Subsequently, I bought 
a number of Chinese and Japanese philosophical works in Delhi and pre- 
sented them to the philosophy department of Banaras Hindu University in 
fond memory of Dr. C. A. Moore. I am extremely happy to have fulfilled 
his final wishes in his spiritual second home. 

His very last letter to me, dated March 18, 1967, was typed out by his 
secretary as usual, but before signing off he had scribbled, under visibly 
strained circumstances, two admonishing words, “STUDY HARD.” That I 
shall do, not only for his sake, but for East-West philosophy, in which his 
spirit shall forever prevail. 

KENNETH K. INADA 


CHARLES A. Moore was A MAN with a mission—to give 
Eastern thought intellectual respectability in the Western world. On the one 
hand, he was impatient with anything he saw as fuzzy or only uplifting, in- 
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sisting (perhaps more than some of the Asians themselves) on the distinction 
between philosophy and religion. On the other hand, he was determined to 
free these studies from the restricted interests of the philologists and area 
specialists. All this was to initiate what is usually called a “dialogue” between 
East and West, aiming at mutual understanding, and ultimately at a synthesis 
of the several traditions, and for the first time a genuinely world philosophy. 
It may be doubted whether this ultimate aim is either possible or desirable. 
What is not to be doubted is that there is something decidedly unphilosophical 
in any parochial outlook. Even if (what is surely contrary to fact) the ideas 
were of no intrinsic interest whatever, the fact that so many people have 
entertained them in the past, and build on them now, gives them importance. 
Moore's efforts to bring the Asian philosophies within the purview of at 
least the student of the history of ideas were brilliantly successful. Thirty 
years ago American departments of philosophy offering courses in Asian 
i thought were almost unheard of; today there are dozens. The four East-West \ 
Philosophers? Conferences which Moore organized and directed presented 
dozens (and through the published proceedings, hundreds) of American 
students and professors with the riches of Indian, Chinese, and Japanese 
philosophy—often, as in my own case, for the first time. And dozens of 
Asian scholars were given corresponding opportunities with regard to West- 
i ern thought. 
As is true of all men with missions—even in academia—Moore exhibited 
a single-mindedness and determination which sometimes grated. But in him- 
self he was gentle and unassuming. His energies were as great as the task he 
set himself, in his work as teacher, organizer, editor—and philosopher. 
Pioneers, in the very nature of things, can never be replaced. We can only 
follow them. 


ABRAHAM KAPLAN 
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Neo-Confucianism: New Ideas 


in Old Terminology 


NeEo-ConFUCIANISM, by definition, represents a new system 
of thought. One expects new ideas to be expressed in new terms, and yet 
when one surveys the philosophical terms used in Neo-Confucianism, one 
finds that with the exception of one or two, practically all the major terms 
have come from ancient Confucian classics and virtually all the minor ones as 
well. The name *Neo-Confucianism" is a Western appellation which Chinese 
scholars have appropriated in the last several decades, calling the system 
Hsin Ju-hsiieh” (new Confucian learning). The traditional names are Li- 
hsiieh® (philosophy of principle), Hsing-li-hsiieh* (philosophy of nature and 
principle), and Tao-hsiieh® (philosophy of the Way or moral principles), and 
with reference to that school within Neo-Confucianism which claimed that 
principle is none other than the mind, Hsin-hsiieh' (philosophy of mind). 
All these terms—li, hsing, tao, hsin—have come from the ancient classics. 


There is no standard list of Neo-Confucian terms. There are, however, a 
number of studies on them. The most famous and important is the Hsing-li 
zu-i® (Meanings of Neo-Confucian Philosophical Terms) by Ch'en Ch'un” 
(1153-1217), Chu Hsi's! (1130-1200) pupil. This is a very important work 
in both China and Japan because it gives the correct interpretations of major 
Neo-Confucian terms as Chu Hsi understood them. Several hundred years 
later, in revolt against Chu Hsi, Tai Chen) (1723-77), wrote the Meng Tzu 
tzu-i shu-cheng* (Commentary on the Meanings of Terms in the Book of 
Mencius) not so much to explain Mencius as to criticize Chu Hsi’s interpreta- 
tions and to uphold the interpretations of basic Confucian terms and ex- 
planation of fundamental doctrines by Han! (206 5.c.—220 A.n.) Confucian- 
ists.! To avoid the onesidedness of both the Sung" (960-1279) and Ch'ing? 
(1644-1912) Confucianists, Liu Shih-p'ei? wrote the Li-hsiieh tzu-i Pung- 


1 For selections from the Meng Tsu tzu-i shu-cheng, see my Source Book in Chi- 
nese Philosophy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963), pp. 711-722. (Hereafter 
referred to as Source Book.) 
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shih? 2 (General Explanation of the Meanings of Neo-Confucian Terms) in 
an attempt to return to what he thought were the original meanings. These 
three are the most important among the studies. 

In 1714, by imperial command, the Chu Tzu ch'üian-shu8 (Complete Works 
of Master Chu) was compiled. Actually, this is only a selection from Chu 
Hsi's Chu Tzu yü-le (Classified Conversations of Master Chu) in 140 
chapters and the Chu Tzu wen-chi® (Collection of Literary Works by Master 
Chu) in 100 chapters. The headings in chapters 42-51, which deal with meta- 
physics and ethics, are indicative of the terminology employed by the Sung 
Neo-Confucianists. Neither this book of selections, nor any of the three 
studies, meant to present a list of terms on any basis. Ch’en included only 
those topics that were controversial, and he wanted to put on record what he 
believed to be the true meanings. Tai discussed only those concepts about 
which he rebelled against the Sung Neo-Confucianists, especially Chu Hsi. 
And Liu commented on only those items on which he had something to say. 
But the four works combined will give a pretty clear idea of what was in the 
minds of the Neo-Confucianists. Here is a comparative list of the terms 
included in them, omitting certain minor ones: 


Chu 

Hsi Chen Tai Liu 
ch’eng* (sincerity, realness) x x x 
ch" (material force, matter, matter-energy) x 
ch'i* (concrete thing, utensil, instrument) x 
ch'i-chih chih hsing® (physical nature) x 
chih* (will) x x x 
ching-ch'üan* (standard and expedient) x 
ch'ing* (feeling) x x x x 
chung-ho** (central and harmonious) x 
chung-shu® (conscientiousness and altruism; x x x 

being true to the self and benevolence) 
chung-yung"* (the Mean, central and universal) x TERN. 
hsin"4 (mind, heart) x x x 
hsing?* (nature) x x x x 
kuei-shem^t (spiritual beings, negative and posi- x x 
tive spiritual forces) 

kung-ching*® (respect and reverence) x x x 
iah (righteousness, moral principles) x x x x 
71 (intention, will, idea) x x x 


2 In the Lit Shen-shu Hsien-sheng i-shuc! (Surviving Works of Liu Shih-p'ei). 

3 For translations from the Chu Tzu ch'üan-shu, see J. P. Bruce, The Philosophy 
of Human Nature, by Chu Hsi (London: Probsthain, 1922) ; Pang Ching-Jen,? L'idée 
de Dieu chez Malebranche et l'idée de Li chez Tchou Hic (Paris: Librairie Philoso- 
phique J. Vrim, 1942) ; and Source Book, chap. 34. 
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Chu 
Hsi Chen Tai Liu 
jen?) (humanity, benevolence, love, human- x x x x 
heartedness ) 
litk (principle, order, reason) x x x x 
lit! (propriety, rites, ceremony) x BG 
ming®™ (to order, decree, fate, life, life span) x x x x 
ssu®™® (thought, reflection) x x 
tao"? (way) x x x x 
Vai-chi®? (great ultimate) Dc 3c 
te®4 (virtue, character, power) x x x 
is'ai* (capacity) x x x x 
yii*$ (desire) x nc 


It should be added that many terms and their ideas are discussed in these 
works even though they are not listed as topics. The remarkable thing about 
these terms is that not one originated outside of the ancient Confucian 
classics, and with the single exception of ch’i-chih chih hsing (physical na- 
ture), all were used by Confucius (551-479 s.c.) or Mencius (372-289 s.c.) 
or both. 

There are several reasons why the Neo-Confucianists employed ancient 
terminology. For one thing, the central objective in Neo-Confucianism is 
essentially the same as that in ancient Confucianism. The best statement of 
that objective is found in the text of the Great Learning, traditionally at- 
tributed to Confucius’ pupil Tseng Tzu"* (505-c. 436 s.c.) and generally 
believed to express the ideas of the Sage. It says: 


The ancients who wished to manifest their clear character to the world would 
first bring order to their states. Those who wished to bring order to their states 
would first regulate their families. Those who wished to regulate their families 
would first cultivate their personal lives. Those who wished to cultivate their 
personal lives would first rectify their minds. Those who wished to rectify their 
minds would first make their wills sincere. Those who wished to make their wills 
sincere would first extend their knowledge. The extension of knowledge consists in 
the investigation of things. 


Of course, the Neo-Confucianists built up a metaphysics and an epistemology 
never dreamed of by earlier Confucianists, but they were developed to sup- 
port the eightfold objective—investigation of things, extension of knowledge, 
sincerity of the will, rectification of the mind, cultivation of the self, regula- 
tion of the family, national order, and world peace. Since the Neo-Confucian 
objective was largely identical with that of ancient Confucianism, it is almost 
inevitable that their terminology would be the same. 
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Another reason for the Neo-Confucian use of old terms is that in support 
of their arguments, the Neo-Confucianists invariably resorted to the ancient 
Confucian classics, notably the Five Classics; namely, the Book of Odes, the 
Book of History, the Book of Changes, the Book of Rites, and the Spring 
and Autumn Annals, and the Four Books; namely, the Analects, the Book of 
Mencius, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of the Mean. They did so 
partly because these classics were the chief source materials available to them, 
for the entire educational system was built around them, and partly because 
they craved the support from ancient sages and worthies. 

Another reason is that the new metaphysics and epistemology developed by 
the Neo-Confucianists were not such as to require new terms. In most cases 
they were able to find expressions in ancient classics for their purpose. For 
example, the idea of the absolute, eternal, transcendental was utterly new in 
Neo-Confucianism. The Neo-Confucianists could not find any expression 
for it in the Four Books but they found tai-chi (great ultimate) in the Book 
of Changes, which is mentioned almost casually. The Neo-Confucianists 
seized upon it and developed it to be a basis of their philosophical system. 
They did not face the difficulty that confronted the early Buddhists. For 
example, the Buddhists first translated the term nirvana by the Chinese ex- 
pression wz-wei" (no action, uncreated, not produced from causes) but 
eventually they found the Chinese expression to be inadequate and had to 
transliterate the Sanskrit into the Chinese ni-p’an.*Y Take another example. 
The Chinese never had the idea of a Paradise and the Buddhist translators 
had to render sukhavati (pure happy land) by coining a new Chinese term, 
ching-tw"" (pure land). The Neo-Confucianists were free from these dif- 
ficulties, and by and large they were able to express all their ideas, with a 
few exceptions, in traditional terminology. 

Finally, the nature of the Chinese language is such that it makes it perhaps 
easier to express new ideas in old terms than in many other languages. Many 
words have a variety of meanings, and a combination of words can mean 
quite different things. The best example for the latter point, so far as Neo- 
Confucianism is concerned, is zuu-chi.^* Wu, of course, means “nothing” and 
chi means “limit” or “the ultimate point." Thus wu-chi can denote either 
"having no limit or ultimate point” or “the ultimate of non-being." As the 
opposite to fat-chi, it can mean either or both. In the context of a Chinese 
sentence, it can be clearly understood but its double meaning presents a 
troublesome problem for its translation into English.® Incidentally, it is one 


4“Appended Remarks,” Book of Changes, pt. 1, chap. 11. 
5 See my translation, the Reflections on Things at Hand, The Neo-Confucian An- 
thology, by Chu Hsi (New York: Columbia University Press, 1967), p. 369. Also the 
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of the few non-Confucian terms employed by the Neo-Confucianists. It 
originated in the Lao Tzu," chapter 28. Lu Hsiang-shan®™ (1139-93), leader 
of the School of Mind within Neo-Confucianism, vigorously debated with 
Chu Hsi on whether the term and its idea should have any place in Neo- 
Confucianism at all.9 

The point that a word has a variety of meanings is best illustrated with 
ko-wu,?" translated as “investigation of things" in the text of the Great 
Learning quoted above. There is no controversy over wu, which denotes 
things including historical events and human affairs. But the translation 
"investigation" for ko is accepted only in the Ch'eng-Chu*^ School of Neo- 
Confucianism ; that is, that of Ch'eng Ibe (1033-1107) and Chu Hsi. Ch'eng 
I said: 


The word ko means to arrive, as it is used in the saying, “the spirits of imperial 
progenitors have arrived." There is principle in everything, and one must in- 
vestigate principle to the utmost. There are many ways to do this. One way is to 
read books and elucidate moral principles. Another way is to discuss people and 
events of the past and present and to distinguish which are right and which are 
wrong. Still another way is to handle affairs and settle them in the proper way. 
All these are ways to investigate the principle of things exhaustively.8 


Thus Ch'eng I extended the original meaning of “to arrive" to “investigating 
to the utmost." Going beyond this, Chu Hsi, in commenting on the fifth 
chapter of the Great Learning, said : 


The meaning of the expression “The perfection of knowledge depends on the 
investigation of things” is this: If we wish to extend our knowledge to the utmost, 
we must investigate the principles of all things we come into contact with, for the 
intelligent mind of men is certainly formed to know, and there is not a single thing 
in which its principles do not inhere. It is only because all principles are not 
investigated that man’s knowledge is incomplete. For this reason, the first step in 
the education of the adult is to instruct the learner, in regard to all things in the 
world, to proceed from what knowledge he has of their principles, and investigate 
further until he reaches the limit.® 


In the Ch'eng-Chu School, then, ko-wu has come to mean investigating the 
principles of things to the utmost. But this is only one of its possible mean- 


Hsiang-shan ch'üan-chi (Complete Works of Lu Hsiang-shan), Ssu-pu pei-yaocm 
(Essentials of the Four Libraries) edition, 2:5b-6b, 9a-10b, and the-Chu Tsu wen-chi, 
Ssu-pu ts’ung-k’an“ (Four Libraries series) edition, 36 :12a-14a. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Book of History, chap. 22. 

$I-shuco (Surviving works), in the Erh-Ch’eng ch'üan-shu,P or Complete Works 
of the Two Ch'engs, Ssu-pu ts'ung-k'an edition, 18:5b. 

9 See Source Book, p. 89. 
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ings. According to the Ching-i ts'ung-ch'ao" (Collection of Excerpts in 
Explanation of the Classics), there were 72 interpretations of the term. The 
Tswung-ch'ao does not give any names, but the standard interpretations are 
well known. There is, for instance, Cheng Hsüan's»* (127-200) understand- 
ing of ko as “to reach," based, no doubt, on its definition as “to come" in 
the Erh-ya* (Correct Meaning of Terms). There is Wang Yang-ming's** 
(1472-1529) interpretation of it as “to rectify.” He maintained that the word 
ko is the same as the ko in Mencius’ saying, “A great man rectified (ko) 
the ruler’s mind."!9 There is the interpretation of ko as “model,” according 
to which we mold our life and society, which goes back to the Yii-p’ien™ 
(Book of jade). It can also mean “to conquer.” It was on the different inter- 
pretations of ko-wu that Wang opposed Chu Hsi strongly, and their fol- 
lowers have continued the battle for centuries. 


It can readily be seen from the above how easy and tempting it was for 
Neo-Confucianists to put new ideas into old terms, and they have poured 
a great deal of new wine into many a bottle. The following are brief discus- 
sions on the key terms in Neo-Confucianism that would be extremely dif- 
ficult for earlier Confucianists to recognize. 


1. Li (principle, order, reason). Since Neo-Confucianism is called in 
Chinese Li-hsiieh, we shall begin with li. The concept of li has gone through 
a long evolution, the story of which has been told elsewhere.!? It does not 
appear in the Analects, the Great Learning, the text of the Book of Changes, 
and several other Confucian classics. It does appear in the Book of Odes,” 
the Book of History,* the Book of Mencius,” and the Doctrine of the 
Mean.1® In these cases it means to manage, to put in order, pattern, or pro- 
cedure but not principle. In the Book of Rites!” it does mean principle but 
the classic may be as late as the first century B.c. Also, in the commentary 
sections of the Book of Changes, the word is found in several places. In two 
of the instances, it means to put things in order. Once it is employed in the 
sense of pattern. The rest does clearly express the sense of principle,!? but 


10 See my translation of the Ch’uan-hsi lue Instructions for Practical Living (New 
Nus Columbia University Press, 1963), sec. 7. The saying is in the Book of Mencius, 
4A. :20. 

11 Ibid., p. xxxiii, sec. 7, 85, 174, 315. 

m / Tsing Hua Journal of Chinese Studies, n. s., Vol. 4, No. 2 (February, 1964), 

13 Ode 210. 

14 Chapter on “Office of Chou." 

15 Book of Mencius, 5A :1. 

16 Chap. 31. 

17 “Essentials of ceremonials" and “Record of music." 

18 “Appended Remarks," pt. 2, chap. 1; pt. 1, chap. 4; and commentary on the first 
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the date and authorship of the commentaries are still uncertain. In any case, 
the idea of li as principle was so negligible in ancient Confucianism that one 
may conclude that such an idea did not originate in the Confucian school. 
In sharp contrast, other ancient philosophers, all opponents of Confucianism, 
strongly emphasized the idea of li as natural or moral principle. The word 
shows up frequently in the works of Mo Tzu?! (468-376 ».c.?) and Chuang 
'Tzu* (b. 369 ».c.?). In the Confucian School, only in Hsün Tzu^* (313-238 
B.C.?) was the idea of li as principle prominent. There can be no doubt that 
the idea of li as principle was late and weak in the Confucian School. 

It was in the Neo-Taoist School that the concept developed to great heights. 
Wang Pi" (226-249), the most important commentator on the Lao Tzu, 
conceived li as the absolute, one, ultimate, and transcendental, while Kuo 
Hsiang?" (d. 312), the most important commentator on the Chuang Tzu, 
held li to be specific, many, and immanent. The Buddhists carried the de- 
velopment a step farther, notably in the person of Fa-tsang"^ (643-712), the 
founder of the Hua-yen"? School of Buddhism, who harmonized principle 
(the one) and facts (the many). During all these centuries, the Confucianists 
played no role in the development. Not that they ignored li altogether. There 
was much discussion on it during the Han dynasty. Scholars then associated 
li with polishing jade. As Chia I^» (201-169 s.c.) said, “The six principles 
(li) of form, character, substance, etc., are all revealed in jade."!? Further- 
more, he said that “Jade is to distinguish the features."?? Similarly the Po-hu 
tung"? (Comprehensive Discussions in the White Tiger Tower) declares 
that "Jade is to symbolize virtue. A superior man possesses the central and 
universal principle"?! and that “in ceremonies and morality there are the 
distinguishing principles."?? The meaning of li is now extended to mean not 
only patterns but their distinctions, and the meaning of li as putting to order 
is now extended to mean to distinguish or to separate. In any case, li to the 
Han Confucianists retained the ideas of procedure, order, and pattern, or 
to manage, to put to order. Out of these ancient concepts no new philosophy 
could have developed. In other words, there would have been no Neo-Con- 
fucianism if Han Confucianism were the only source of inspiration. Fortu- 
nately, the Neo-Taoists and Buddhists had evolved the doctrines of li as 
principle, both as universal and particular and as the synthesis of them. 
Under their impact, the Neo-Confucianists went back to the Book of Changes, 
seized upon the term li, made it their own principle, and built their entire 
philosophy on it. 

19 Hsin shuc: (New Treatise), Ssu-pu pei-yao edition, 8:7a. 
20 Ibid., 8:5b. 


21 Po-hu-t'ung, Ssu-pu ts’ 
22 Ibid., 8:4a. 
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The person who was chiefly instrumental in this development was Ch'eng I. 
To him, for a thing to exist, first there must be its principle. Principle is 
definite, correct, self-evident, and self-sufficient. It is in each and every thing. 
As new things appear, new principles are realized. But all principles are at 
bottom one, called the Great Ultimate. As such it is universal, unchanging, 
and transcendental.?? This philosophy is completely new in the history of Con- 
fucianism. With this growth, the term li acquired a meaning that neither 
Confucius nor Mencius ever dreamed of. 


2. Hsing (nature). As indicated before, Neo-Confucianism is also called 
Hsing-li hsüeh (learning of nature and principle) in Chinese. The name is 
very significant. It does not only mean that the nature and principle are the 
two main subjects of discussion in the school but also means that there is a 
special relationship between nature and principle. The fundamental dictum 
of the school is: Nature is principle. Again it was Ch'eng I who first pro- 
nounced the doctrine,?* and, as in the case of principle, Chu Hsi greatly 
elaborated it.5 Etymologically, the word hsing simply means nature, but in 
the Confucian tradition, it was Mencius' understanding of it that was ortho- 
dox. To him nature means originally good nature. When his opponent, Kao 
Tzu," said that “What is inborn is called nature, "?9 he meant that nature 
is neutral, a position Mencius bitterly attacked." Ch'eng Hao?s (1032-85), 
Ch'eng I's older brother, was subjected to strong criticism when he repeated 
the phrase. He said: 


What is inborn is called nature. Nature is the same as material force and material 
force is the same as nature. They are both inborn. According to principle, there 
are both good and evil in the material force with which man is endowed at birth. 
However, man is not born with these two opposing elements in his nature to start 
with. Due to the material force with which men are endowed some become good 
from childhood and others become evil. Man's nature is of course good, but it 
cannot be said that evil is not his nature.?§ 


Comparing nature with water, as did Mencius, Ch’eng Hao went on to say 
that originally water is clear. When due to certain factors (material force) 
water becomes turbid, it is still water and does not cease to be so because 
of its turbidity. 


23 See Source Book, pp. 522, 547. 

24 [-shu, 22A :11a. 

25 Chu Tzu ch'iüan-shu. 42:6a-b, 19a, 21b. 

26 Book of Mencius, 6A :3. 

21 6A :1-3. — 

28 [-shu, 1:7b-8a; Reflections ow Things at Hand, chap. 1, sec. 21. 
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In commenting on Ch'eng Hao's beginning statement, Chu Hsi had this 
to say: 


This section is a difficult one. We must read it carefully. Master Ch’eng’s ex- 
planation is not entirely satisfactory. What is inborn is called the nature. That 
means our nature comes from birth, is mixed with physical nature with which we 
are endowed, and is therefore not the nature which is identical with principle. Past 
scholars who said that human nature is evil or that it is both good and evil did not 
understand human nature. Ch'eng I was the first to say that nature is identical 
with principle. This is something no one had said before.?? 


Chu Hsi was too polite to criticize the statement outright but there can be 
no mistake that he upheld Ch’eng I’s doctrine that nature is identical with 
principle. As to the identity between nature and principle, Ch'eng I said, 
“What is inherent in things is called principle. What is endowed in man is 
called nature. And as the master of the body it is called the mind. In reality 
they are all one. The mind is originally good."39 The doctrine of Mencius 
that man's nature is originally good is retained, but in addition it is now 
identified with principle. 

3. Tsai (capacity, natural endowment). Actually, Cheng Hao was not 
raising any doubt about Mencius’ doctrine, much less rejecting it. He was 
trying to solve the question of why there is moral evil if man’s nature is 
originally good. Mencius simply blamed it on man’s destroying or throwing 
himself away, thus begging the question.?! He said, “If man does evil, it is 
not the fault of his natural endowment (£s'ai)."^*3? The etymological justi- 
fication for interpreting ¢s’ai as natural endowment is that it is interchange- 
able with the ¢s’ai meaning raw material. Ch'eng Hao introduced the element 
of material force in an effort to explain the cause of evil. For this reason 
the Ch’eng brothers used the word tsai in its ordinary sense of ability or 
capacity. Departing from Mencius, Ch’eng I said, “Nature comes from 
Heaven whereas capacity comes from material force. When material force 
is clear, capacity is clear. When material is turbid, capacity is turbid. Capacity 
may be good or evil but the nature is always good.’ 

4. Chi-chih chih hsing (physical nature, literally the nature of material 
force and concrete stuff). Confucianists have always been bothered by the 
problem of evil. Han and T'ang"" (618-907) Confucianists generally ascribed 
it to feelings, but they never explained why feelings should be evil. There 


29 Chu Tzu yii-lei, 95 :11a. 

30 J-shu, 18:17a; Source Book, p: 567. 

31 Book of Mencius, 6A :6. 

32 Ibid., 6A :6. 

33 TES 19:4b; Reflections on Things at Hand, chars 1, sec. 29. 
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was no convincing answer until Chang Tsai** (1020-77), another outstanding 
Sung Neo-Confucianist and uncle of the Ch’eng brothers. He said: “With the 
existence of physical form, there exists physical nature. If one skillfully re- 
turns to the original nature endowed by Heaven and Earth, then it will be 
preserved. Therefore in physical nature there is that which the superior man 
denies to be his original nature."?* 

Chang Tsai’s doctrine can be explained in his own words: “Material force 
(chi) refers to the material force that possesses the qualities of strength and 
weakness, quickness and slowness, and purity and turbidity. Concrete stuff 
(chih) is capacity (tsai). Ch'i-chih is one thing. Precisely because one can 
master oneself can one transform it.’ Again, "In man's physical nature, 
whether it is good or evil, and whether one will have honorable or humble 
station, and whether a long or a short life span, are all endowed in definite 
allotments according to principle. If one's physical nature is bad, one can 
transform it through learning.'"?? What is meant here is that in the physical 
endowment of man, there are bound to be differences, leading to imbalance 
and further to opposition, discrimination, and conflict. These are sources of 
evil, for they lead to excess in the process of natural transformation, that is, 
deviation from the Mean, and that is evil. Physical nature as such is not 
evil, but the absence of harmony and the overcoming of the desirable by the 
undesirable are. 

Commenting on Chang's doctrine, Chu Hsi said : 


The doctrine of physical nature originated with Chang and Ch'eng [Ch'eng I]. 
It made a tremendous contribution to the Confucian School and is a great help to 
us students. None before them had enunciated such a doctrine. Hence with the 
establishment of the doctrine of Chang and Ch'eng, the theories [of human nature] 
of all previous philosophers collapse.37 


It is to be noted that the term ch’i-chih chih hsing is one of the few new, 
terms in Neo-Confucianism. Obviously its translation as “physical nature" 
is not satisfactory, for it is not exclusively material. But it is that element of 
nature that is limited by concrete stuff, confined to specific forms and charac- 
teristics, all of which may lead to lack of harmony and may set one aspect 
against the others or oneself against other people.3$ 


34 Chang Heng-ch'ü chict (Collected Works of Chang Tsai), Cheng-i tang 
ch'iüian-shuc" (Complete library of the Hall of Rectifying the Way) edition, 3:8a; Source 
Book, p. 511. 

35 Chang Heng-ch'üi chi, 7 :11a-12a. 

36 Ibid., 6:6a. 

37 Comment on the Meng-mengt* (Correcting Youthful Ignorance). Chang Heng- 
chit chi, 2:19a. Also Chu Tzu yü-lei, 4:15a. 

38 See my “The Neo-Confucian Solution of the Problem of Evil,” Studies Pre- 
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5-6. Tao and T"i-yung"" (substance and function). As in the case of hsing 
(nature), the literal meaning of tao has remained the same in all Chinese 
schools of thought in all ages, but in the Confucian tradition its content has 
so changed in Neo-Confucianism that it might as well be represented by 
another word. As mentioned above, Neo-Confucianism is also called Tao- 
hsüeh (Learning of Tao). This is because Tao has come to be almost identical 
with li (principle), and the two are spoken of together as tao-li (principle, 
reason). This is a long way from ancient Confucianism. 

The etymological meaning of tao is simple enough. The word consists of 
one element on the right meaning a head and another element on the left 
meaning to walk. It connotes something on which someone goes, a path or a 
road. The English translation, “the way," is perfectly correct. However, 
ancient Chinese philosophers did not agree on what the “way” was or should 
be. Practically all the so-called One Hundred Schools of thought had their 
own ways to offer, but the way of Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzu was so new and 
so radical that their school has come to be known as the Taoist School (Tao- 
chia),"* a name applied to them for the first time in the first century B.c.3? 
The greatest divergence in the interpretation of Tao is that between this 
school and the Confucianists. Confucius spoke of Tao many, many times. His 
is the Tao of the ancient kings, the superior man, and the sages of Wen ¥ 
and Wu.» 10 Tt is the way of conscientiousness and altruism (chung-shu), 
which he said runs through his entire system,*! the way of wisdom, love, and 
courage and other virtues.í? It is man, he said, that can make Tao great and 
not Tao that can make man great.? And he did not care to talk about the 
Tao of Heaven.** In a word, the way of Confucius was the way of man. For 
society and the world, the most important thing is to have Tao.45 The Doc- 
trine of the Mean broadened this horizon considerably. It not only talks about 
the Way of Heaven but adds that its chief characteristic is ch’eng (sincerity, 
realness) and that the Tao of the sage rises up to the height of heaven.í$ 
However, according to the treatise, "To know how to be sincere is the way 
of man."*? “The Way is not far from man,” it says. “When a man pursues 


fenied to Hu Shihew on His Sixty-fifth Birthday (Taipei: Academia Sinica, 1957), 
pp. 780-783. 

39 In Ssu-ma Ch'ien'sex (145-136 s.c.) Shih chucy (Records of a Historian), Po-na- 
pencz (Choice works) edition, 130:4b. The work is dated about 91 zc. 

40 Analects, 1:2, 5:3, 14:30, 19:22, etc. 

41 4:15. 

42 14:30, etc. 

13 15 :30. 

44 5:12. 

45 3:26, 5:1, 8:13, etc. 

16 Doctrine of the Mean, chaps. 20, 26, 27. 

47 Chap. 26. 
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the Way and yet remains away from man, his course cannot be considered 
the Way."5$ It is quite clear that the Way of the Confucianists is the way of 
man. 


an 


The Taoists, on the other hand, conceived of Tao not only as above man 
but even before the existence of the universe. This metaphysical character 
is first described in the Lao Tzu. It says: 


There was something undifferentiated and yet complete, 

Which existed before heaven and earth. 

Soundless and formless, it depends on nothing and does not change. 
It operates everywhere and is free from danger. 

It may be considered the mother of the universe. 

I do not know its name; I call it Tao.*? 


As such Tao is the “ancestor” of all things and the “storehouse” of all 
things.9? “All things depend on it for life," but it depends on nothing.® It is 


» ido 


“invisible,” “inaudible, 


3 66. 


vague and elusive,” indescribable and above shape 
and form.®? It is one, everlasting, unchangeable, natural, and nameless." It 
flows and operates everywhere.®t It comes from non-being.®® In direct op- 
position to that of the Confucianists, the Tao of the Taoist is clearly the 
Way of Nature. 


This theme was continued and elaborated on by Chuang Tzu, who said: 


Tao has reality and evidence but no action or physical form. It may be trans- 
mitted but cannot be received. It may be obtained but cannot be seen. It is based 
in itself, rooted in itself. Before heaven and earth came into being, Tao existed 
by itself from all time. It gave spirits and rulers their spiritual power. It created 
heaven and earth. It is above the zenith but it is not high. It is beneath the nadir 
but it is not low. It is prior to heaven and earth but is not old. It is more ancient 
than the highest antiquity but is not regarded as long ago.99 


This Tao is as far away from the Confucian Tao as anything can be. It 
is certainly before and above this world. But it will be a mistake to over- 
stress this transcendental character. It is true that the Taoists were the first 


48 Chap. 13. . 

49 Tao Tzu, chap. 25. 

50 Chaps. 4 and 62. 

51 Chaps. 25 and 34. 

52 Chaps. 14, 35, 41. 

53 Chaps. 7, 14, 16, 25, 32, 37, 41, 42. 

54 Chap. 34. 

55 Chaps. 1 and 40. 

56 Chuang Tzu, chap. 6, Ssu-pu ts'ung-k'an edition entitled Nan-hua chen-chingds 
(True Classic of Nan-hua), 3:10a-b. 
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in the history of Chinese thought to offer a theory of transcendental reality 
and in doing so went far beyond the Confucian realm of human and mundane 
interest. But the transcendental character of Tao does not negate its immanent 
character. The Lao Tzu is persistent in describing Tao as operating in the 
world. If there was any contradiction in the concept that Tao is both above 
and in the world, it was removed by Wang Pi, the Neo-Taoist. In comment- 
ing on the Lao Tzu, he said: 


How is virtue to be completely fulfilled? It is through non-being as its function. 
As non-being is its function, all things will be embraced. . . . Tao is indeed the 
ultimate of greatness. Anything beyond it is not worth honoring. Although [Heaven 
and Earth] are engaged in great undertakings and have great wealth in possessing 
the myriad things, each thing still has its own character. Although it is valuable 
to have non-being as its function, nevertheless there cannot be substance without 
non-being.5* 


The idea is that Tao in its substance rises above all things but in its function 
operates in and through them. This is the first instance in which £7 and yung 
are spoken of together. It is of tremendous importance because from now on 
there is a formula to resolve the apparent contradiction between the trans- 
cendental and the immanent, the one and the many, and the particular and 
the universal. 

The formula was much refined in the Hua-yen School of Buddhism in the 
seventh and eighth centuries. It is not necessary to go into detail except to 
say that in this school "principle," which is transcendental and one, and 
"facts," which are mundane and many, are harmonized and synthesized. 
Under the influence of both Buddhism and Taoism, the Neo-Confucianists 
applied the same formula to their own philosophy. The difference between 
the Buddhists and the Neo-Confucianists was that while the Buddhists 
brought their ultimate reality, Thusness, to earth, the Neo-Confucianists ex- 
tended their mundane horizon to include the entire universe. 

For the Neo-Confucianists, the solution of the apparent conflict between 
the transcendental and the immanent was by no means a simple one. They 
did not agree on what Tao itself was. There were at least four different 
theories. One was that “The successive movement of yin“! and yang‘ con- 
stitutes the Tao.’’®8 The sentence comes from the Book of Changes but the 
theory was that of the Neo-Confucianists. As the Ch’eng brothers were 
careful to explain, this does not mean that Tao consists of a yin, the negative 
cosmic force, and a yang, the positive cosmic force. Rather, it means the way 


57 Commentary on the Lao Tzu, chap. 38. 
58 “Appended Remarks,” Book of Changes; pt. 1, chap. 5. 
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according to which yin and yang operate. It means the way things exist and 
function, that is, the natural process. 

Another theory was that the Way is the way of human relations. This is 
of course the traditional Confucian concept. As the Neo-Confucianists said, 
it is the way according to which the ruler, the minister, the father, or the 
son should behave. As the Ch'eng brothers said, “The relationship between 
father and son lies in affection. That between the ruler and minister lies in 
respect. From these to the relations between husband and wife and between 
the elder and the young, all that is done should be in accordance with Tao."5 


Then there was the theory that “What exists before physical form is called 
the Way and what exists after physical form is called a concrete thing." 
This saying also comes from the Book of Changes9? but it describes the 
Taoist position rather than the Confucian. Finally, there was Ch'eng Is 
theory that Tao is empty and tranquil. “Empty and tranquil," he said, “and 
without any sign, and yet all things are luxuriantly present. The state before 
there is any response to it is not an earlier one, and the state after there has 
been response to it is not a later one. It is like a tree one hundred feet high. 


From the root to the branches and leaves, there is one thread running through 
jt allizer 


These various theories were brought together by Chu Hsi into a har- 
monious whole. To him they merely represent different points of view. He 
said, “The succession of yin and yang and the relations of the ruler, minister, 
father, and son, all refer to things and events. They are the path on which 
man walks. As such they are after physical form. ‘All things are luxuriantly 
present’ means that in the natural course of things each has its natural 
principle or Tao to be so. It is the path on which one should walk. As such it 
is before physical form. It is that which is ‘empty and tranquil and without 
any sign. Spoken from the point of view of what is before physical form, 
what is empty and tranquil is the substance and what is expressed in things 
and events is function. Spoken from the point of view of what is after 
physical form, things and events are the substance and the revelation of the 
principle is the function.”®? Here Chu Hsi put the formula of substance and 
function into the fullest use. Tao to the Neo-Confucianists, then, is understood 
as both substance and function. 

7. Chi (concrete thing, utensil). Often Tao is contrasted with ch'i. As 
said in the quotation from the Book of Changes, “What exists before physical 


59 [-shu, 4:4b. 
60 “Appended Remarks," Book of Changes, pt. 1, chap. 12. 


61 [-shu, 15:8a. See Reflections on Things at Hand, chap. 1, sec. 32. 
62 Chu Tzu wen-chi, 48:16a-b. 
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form is called the Way and what exists after physical form is called a concrete 


thing." But the Ch’eng brothers were quick to add that “Though we speak 
this way, concrete things are the Way and the Way is the concrete things." 6? 
No doubt the formula of #’i-yung is here at work. We should note in passing 
that ch’t here is a technical philosophical term and should not be taken in 
its ordinary sense of an instrument, a utensil, or a vessel, or distorted to mean 
matter in general. It is a concrete thing, an entity with form, in and through 
which Tao operates. It is a far cry from the sense in which Confucius used 
the word. When he said that “The superior man is not a cA'i,"9* he meant that 
a superior man is not an instrument, trained to serve a specific narrow func- 
tion, but a man dealing with fundamentals. In this Neo-Confucian philosophi- 
cal term, the idea of particularity is still present, but if it still means a vessel, 
it is no longer a specific object but any thing, any event, any institution, or 
anything that has form, which, as such, is an embodiment of Tao. 


8. Jen (humanity, benevolence, love, human-heartedness). If the change 
of meanings of words like li, tao, ch’i has been radical, that of jen has been 
much more so. Confucius and his early followers would be greatly surprised 
if they saw what the Neo-Confucianists have done with this word. No other 
Confucian term has developed in meaning more than this. The concept went 
through a long evolution. (I have traced this development elsewhere.) ® 


Jen was the central theme of Confucius’ conversations. In the Analects, 
58 out of 499 chapters are devoted to the discussion of jen, and the word ap- 
pears 105 times. No other subject engaged so much attention of the Sage 
and his disciples. He not only brought the concept to the center of focus; he 
also transformed it from a particular virtue to be the general virtue. In pre- 
Confucian documents the word means strictly a specific virtue and as such 
is best translated as 'benevolence."99 Confucius did use jen in this sense9* 
but in most cases he used it in the sense of the basic, general, and universal 
virtue out of which all particular virtues like filial piety and benevolence 
have come.99 Tt is the golden rule, for the man of jen “wishing to establish 
his own character, also establishes the character of others, and wishing to 
be prominent himself, also helps others to be prominent."6? He said that jen 
is “to love all men."7? At this stage of the evolution of the concept, it is sound 


93 J-shu, 1:2a; Reflections on Things at Hand, chap. 1, sec. 19. 

64 Analects, 2:12. 

65 Philosophy East and West, Vol. 4, No. 4 (June, 1955), 295-319. 
66 Book of Odes, odes 77 and 103. Book of History, “Book of Chou.” 
97 Analects, 4:2, 6:21, 9:28, etc. 

98 Ibid., 17:6, 14:2, 3:3, 12:1, etc. 

69 6 :28, 

70 12:22, 
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to translate jen as “love.” In fact, throughout the Han dynasty, Confucianists 
understood it in this sense. This tendency culminated in Han Yü (768-824) 
who declared that “Universal love is called jen.’’74 

The word jen consists of a picture of man on the left and two horizontal 
strokes on the right, suggesting society. Thus it practically visually sym- 
bolizes the Confucian doctrine of self-realization, on the one hand, and social 
order, on the other. The pronunciation jen is the same as that for its left 
constituent, man. In both the Doctrine of the Mean and the Book of Mencius 
it is said that “Jen is Jen,"** that is, jen is the distinguishing characteristic 
of man.'? The saying is not meant as a pun but to emphasize that jen is what 
makes a man a true man. Both because of the identity in pronunciation and 
because of its central idea of being a true man, the best English translation 
for it is "humanity." Mencius went on to say that “Jen is man’s mind.” 
He further said that “the sense of commiseration is the beginning of jen,” 
by which is meant that "All men have the mind that cannot bear [to see the 
suffering of] others."*9 He also said, “The sense of commiseration is jen." 
Here the translation of “human-heartedness” is appropriate. 

So far the vision of the Confucianists with regard to jen is still confined 
to the realm of man. Under the impact of Buddhism and Taoism, this vision 
had to be enlarged to take in the entire universe, as in the cases of li and tao. 
Man's mind is now understood to be the mind of the universe.77 With such a 
broadened perspective, the interpretation of jen among the Neo-Confucianists 
varied greatly, much more so than in the case of Tao. The following theories 
may be briefly stated. 

a. Jen as the source of all virtues. This is Confucius’ original idea but 
the Neo-Confucianists explained it more explicitly. According to Ch’eng I, 
“Origination in the Four Qualities [Origination, Flourishing, Advantage, 
and Firmness] is comparable to humanity among the Five Constant Virtues 
[humanity, righteousness, propriety, wisdom, and faithfulness].”78 In the 
universe, the process of Change goes through four stages, namely, Origina- 
tion, the beginning of things, their development which enables them to 
flourish, their harmony with one another which gives each of them its own 
advantage, and their completion in which they are firm and strong. Similarly, 


71 Yiian-taot (Inquiry on the Way). See Source Book, p. 454. 

72 Doctrine of the Mean, chap. 20; Book of Mencius, 7B :16. 

73 Book of Mencius, 6A :2. 

74 [bid. 

75 2A :6, 7B :31. 

76 6A :2. 

77 [-shu, 2A :12a. 

78 [-chuande (Commentary on the Book of Changes) (in the Erh-Ch’eng 
ch'üan-shu) 1:2b. See the Reflections on Things at Hand, chap. 1, sec. 6. 
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in the opinion of Ch'eng I, humanity is the starting point. Once it is active, 
the other four virtues naturally follow. For this reason, he also said, “Hu- 
manity is universal impartiality ; it is the foundation of goodness." *? 

b. Jen is identical with human nature and principle. As pointed out above, 
Han Confucianists described jen as love. In so doing they considered jen 
as feeling which is different from or even opposed to nature. But since jen 
is the highest good, it is identical with principle, which is the highest good, 
and since nature is identical with principle, jen is identical with nature. Ch'eng 
I emphatically declared that jen is nature and not feeling.?? He was speaking 
for all Neo-Confucianists. Feelings may be good or evil, but jen is always 
good. It flows from one's nature. It is substance and not function. 

c. Jen as impartiality. We have just quoted Ch'eng I as saying that hu- 
manity is universal impartiality. Chou Tun-i** (1017-73) even substituted it 
for other moral qualities as the way of the sage.?! Ch'eng I, however, put the 
matter in proper light when he said, "Essentially speaking, the way of jen 
may be expressed in one word, namely, impartiality. However, impartiality 
is but the principle of jen; it should not be equated with jen. When man puts 
impartiality into practice, that is jen." 8? 

d. Jen as consciousness. This is the doctrine of Hsieh Liang-tso** (1050- 
1103), Ch'eng I’s pupil. He said, “What is jen? That which is alive is jen 
and that which is dead is not jen. We call paralysis of the body and the un- 
consciousness of feeling the absence of Jen. . . ."$3 

e. Jen as seed. The word jen also means the kernel. As jen naturally pro- 
duces other virtues like wisdom and righteousness, it is a seed, as it were. 
Chou Tun-i said, “To grow things is jen."5* To Ch'eng Hao, “The will to 
grow in all things is most impressive. . . . This is jen."55 And according to 
Ch'eng I, “The mind is like seeds. Their characteristic of growth is Jen.'99 
Even Hsieh Liang-tso said, “The seeds of peaches and apricots that can grow 
are called jen. It means that there is the will to grow. If we infer from this, 
we will understand what jen is."57 

f. Jen as unity with Heaven and Earth. This is especially the doctrine of 


79 Ibid., 2:34a. See Reflections on Things at Hand, chap. 1, sec. 11. 

80 J-shu, 18:2a. 

81T’ung shudd (Penetrating the Book of Changes), chap. 37. See Source Book, 
chap. 28. 

82 J-shu, 15 :8b. 

83 Shang-tsai yiü-lude (Recorded Conversations of Hsieh Liang-tso), Cheng-i 
tang ch'iian-shu edition, 1 :2a-b. 

81 Tung shu, chap. 2. 

85 J-shu, 11 :3a-b. 

86 T's'ui-yendf (Pure words) (in the Erh-Ch’eng ch’iian-shu), 1:4b. 

87 Shang-ts'ai yii-lu, 1:2b. 
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Yang Shih (1053-1135), also Ch'eng I's pupil.88 According to this theory, 
the man of jen is so extensive in love that he embraces the entire universe 
and he has realized principle to such an extent as to be completely identical 
with the principle of Heaven and Earth. Practically all Neo-Confucianists 
subscribed to this theory. 


g. Jen as the "characteristic of love and principle of the mind." For Chu 
Hsi, “The mind of Heaven and Earth is to produce things.®® In the produc- 
tion of man and things, they received the mind of Heaven and Earth as their 
mind. Therefore, with reference to the character of the mind, although it 
embraces and penetrates all and leaves nothing to be desired, nevertheless one 
word will cover all of it, namely, jen." As substance it is “the spring of all 
virtues and the root of all good deeds.” “In the mind of man there are the 
four moral qualities, namely jen, righteousness, propriety, and wisdom. In 
their emanation and function, they constitute the feelings of love, respect," 
etc. Since the man of jen loves all, he will ultimately be identified with the 
entire universe. As to consciousness, it is wisdom at its best, but it is neces- 
sary to carry out wisdom in actual practice.%° 


Chu Hsi’s theory is an attempt to synthesize all previous theories, accord- 
ing to the pattern of substance and function. The phrase “the characteristic 
of love and principle of the mind" has become a Neo-Confucian idiom. It 
means that, as substance, jen is the character of man's mind, and as func- 
tion, it is the principle of love.®1 


9. Ching (seriousness, reverence). We shall briefly comment on two more 
ancient Confucian terms which have acquired radically different meanings. In 
ancient Confucianism ching definitely means respect or reverence and is 
often interchangeable with kung (respect), but in Neo-Confucianism it has 
come to mean something quite different. As Ch’en Ch’un has pointed out, 
kung has to do with one’s appearance and expression in respect for others 
while ching has to do with one’s effort; the former is external and the latter 
internal? The main difference is that ching in ancient Confucianism implies 
an object whereas in Neo-Confucianism it is a state of mind. On the surface 
it seems to be similar to the Buddhist calmness of mind and has led some 
people to translate it as “composure,” “attentiveness,” and “concentration.” 


88 Kuei-shan yü-lud& (Recorded Conversations of Yang Shih), Ssu-pu ts’ung-k’an 
edition, 2 :28a. 

89 This is the Cheng brothers’ saying, in the Wai-shu4h (Additional Works) (in 
the Erh-Ch'eng ch’iian-shu), 3:1a. 

90 These are quotations and summary of Chu Hsi's famous Jen-shuodi (Treatise on 
jen) in the Chu Tzu wen-chi, 67 :20a-21b. 

91 See my comment in Source Book, p. 597. 

92 Hsing-li tzu-i, pt. II, section on kung-ching. 
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But the Neo-Confucian emphasis is on making an effort in handling affairs, 
an effort not stressed by Zen Buddhists. The translation “reverence” is still 
internal, while “seriousness” at least conveys the idea of doing something. As 
reverence or respect, ching is but one of the many virtues and so does not 
possess any special significance. In Neo-Confucianism, however, it is the 
basic attitude, the essential frame of mind, and the fundamental method of 
approach, and as such it is one of the key concepts. Practically all Neo-Con- 
fucianists have given it an important place in their systems of thought. 

10. Kuei-shen (spiritual beings, negative and positive spiritual forces). 
The last term to be considered illustrates not only the change of meaning 
but also the rationalistic character of Neo-Confucianism. Kuei-shen, in the 
ancient classics, simply mean spiritual beings, more particularly the spirits 
of ancestors. They control the life and destiny of man and in their mysterious 
ways reward or punish man for his behavior. The Neo-Confucianists did not 
reject the belief outright. So far as ancestors were concerned they faithfully 
followed Confucius in insisting on sacrificing to them as an expression of 
respect. But to them kuei-shen generally mean spiritual forces behind all 
natural and human events. “Kuei and shen are spontaneous activity of the 
two material forces (yin and yang). Sagehood means absolute sincerity form- 
ing a unity with Heaven, and spirit means the Great Vacuity in its wondrous 
operation and response. All molds and forms in the universe are but dregs of 
this spiritual transformation.’ 


This is a completely new interpretation of kuei and shen. There is some 
rationalistic tendency in the Book of Changes concerning them,?* but no one 
before Chang had understood kuei-shen as the spontaneous activity of ma- 
terial force and incorporated the concept into a coherent metaphysical sys- 
tem. Following the same line of thought, Ch'eng I also said that “Kuei and 
shen are traces of creation.”®5 In commenting on this saying, Chu Hsi said, 
“The sun, the moon, stars, planets, wind, and thunder are all traces of crea- 
tion. There is only one and the same material force in the universe. What 
is to come is positive spiritual force (shen) and what has gone is negative 
spiritual force (5uei).99 When asked whether expansion is positive spiritual 
force and contraction negative spiritual force, Chu Hsi drew a circle and 
pointed to its center and said, “Principle is like a circle. Within it there is 
differentiation like this. All cases of material force which is coming forth 
belong to yang and are positive spiritual force. All cases of material force 


93 Cheng-meng, chap. 1. See Source Book, p. 505. 

94 *Appended Remarks," Book of Changes, pt. 1, chap. 4. 
957 chuan, 2:31a-b. 

96 Chu Tsu yü-lei, 63:26a. See Source Book, p. 644. 
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which is returning to its origin belong to yin and are the negative spiritual 
force. In the day, forenoon is the positive spiritual force, afternoon is the 
negative spiritual force."9?" Shen is here explained in terms of shen which 
means expansion, and kuei in terms of kuet,™® which means to return [to its 
origin]. In this naturalistic scheme, anything that is positive, such as going, 
happiness, white, etc., is the positive spiritual force at work, and anything 
which is negative, such as withdrawal, sorrow, and black, is the negative 
spiritual force at work. What was a cardinal doctrine in primitive religion 
has been turned by the Neo-Confucianists into a naturalistic and rationalistic 
philosophy. 

From the above one can easily see why the Chinese have called the de- 
velopment of Confucianism in the Sung and Ming periods by some new 
names and why recently the name '"Neo-Confucianism" has become more 
and more popular. The fact is that Neo-Confucianists have poured a great 
deal of new wine into old bottles.95 


97 Ibid., 51:6b. 

98'The various new elements in Neo-Confucianism are discussed at length in my 
essay, “The Completion of Neo-Confucianism by Chu Hsi,” for the memorial volume 
dedicated to Balázs, to be published by the Sung Project in Paris in 1968. 
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CHUNG-YUAN CHANG* 


Cb'an Buddhism: Logical 
and Illogical 


THIS PAPER PRESENTS two diametrically opposed approaches 
to Ch’an Buddhism. One of these approaches was originally put forward 
by Yung-chia Hsüan-chüeh^ (665-713), the other by Kiangsi Tao-it (709- 
788). The former turned to logical analysis, in the Middle Way, or 
Madhyamika, tradition in his search for ultimate reality, while the latter 
abandoned logic and adopted instead a non-rational, or illogical approach to 
reveal man’s primordial intuition. Born as he was in the seventh century, 
Yung-chia became deeply involved in the dialectic concept of the double 
truth as maintained by the San-lun School, and the doctrine of the three- 
fold truth identified as one,f held by the T'ien-t'ai Schools? In his logical 
analysis Yung-chia formulated an intricately fine network of thought, which 
demonstrated how far logic, in its extremity, could go. On the other hand, 
Kiangsi Tao-i, more popularly known as Ma-tsu, was the founder of all the 
most unconventional practices of Ch'an which were used to break through the 
rigid network of logic and thereby uncover one's creative intuition. A com- 
parison of these two methods will demonstrate why the Ch'an Buddhists after 
the eighth century discarded logical manipulation, along with metaphysical 
speculation, and adopted instead a seemingly nonsensical, non-rational means 
of reaching the source of man's creative potential. 


l'The San-lun School, or Sanron in Japanese, is translated as the Three Treatises 
School. The three treatises upon which this school based its philosophy were: (a) The 
Madhyamika Sàstra, or Chung-lun (the Middle Way), (b) The Dvadasanikàya-sástra, 
or Po-lun (the Twelve Gates), (c) The Sata-Sastra, or Shih-Erh-min-lun (the Hun- 
dred Verses). The first two treatises are by Nagarjuna. The third is by his disciple, 
Aryadeva. All three were translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva (344-413). These 
three texts are devoted to the doctrine of the Middle Way. 

2The T'ien-t'ai School, or Tendai in Japanese, was founded by Chih-i, who at- 
tempted to establish an eclectic school of Chinese Buddhism. He classified the entire 
teaching of the Buddha according to periods, methods, and the specific nature of the 
teaching. T’ien-t’ai philosophy embraces many aspects of Buddhist thought, but its 
main contribution is the Threefold Truth Identified as One. 
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Yung-chia's teaching is directed toward the achievement of prajiia® 
(intuition, wisdom). He says: “If you ask me what school of philosophy I 
adhere to, I would say that it is the teaching of the Great Prajíia."3 Prajñā 
refers to ultimate reality, of which nothing may be predicated. The realiza- 
tion of this ultimate reality, however, may be suggested in Yung-chia's own 
words: "What clear seeing! Yet there is nothing to see. Neither a man nor 
a Buddha."* One may wonder, as later Ch'an Masters did, what it was that 
he saw so clearly, since there was nothing to see. The answer here is that 
the primordial intuition is described as self-realization, or the highest inner 
consciousness, conscious of itself. Ontologically, ultimate reality is $ünyatü/ 
the Absolute Void. But prajfia and śīūnyatā cannot be considered apart from 
one another. Prajiia is, in fact, Siimyatà, and Sinyatà is prajfia. 

Since the highest inner consciousness is the Absolute Void, it is reached 
through the negation of things, of man, even of Buddha. Yung-chia's ap- 
proach to Ch'an fundamentally follows the doctrine of manifold negation im- 
plicit in this method. The idea of incessant denial as contained in the eight- 
fold negation) of the San-lun School serves as a basic principle of his teach- 
ings. In the San-lun School, however, there is also another path to śūnyatā. 
This consists of freedom from the “four alternatives."* These four alterna- 
tives are: (1) being, (2) non-being, (3) both being and non-being, and (4) 
neither being nor non-being. The first two are the primary alternatives; the 
second two, as is apparent, are derived from them. 

In his Collected Works! 5 Yung-chia explains the importance of freedom 
from the four alternatives. He says: "When mind is either being or non- 
being, it falls into the trap of affirmation. When mind is neither being nor 
non-being, it falls into the trap of negation." Either affirmation, or negation, 
then, is a "trap" from which one must free oneself in order to reach Sinyata. 

Based upon the dialectic of the Middle Way, Chi-tsang™ (549-623), the 
great philosopher of the San-lun School, had developed an even more refined 
approach, called the double truth on three levels. The double truth con- 
sists of a common truth and a higher truth. On the first level, when the 
common truth is denied, it becomes a higher truth. Chi-tsang said that com- 
mon people see things as really existent and know nothing about their non- 


3 Yung-chia, Cheng Tao Ko or Odes on Enlightenment; Taisho Shinshit Daizókyo, 
No. 2014, Vol. 48 (Tokyo: Taisho issaikyo kankoki, 1924-32), p. 396. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Yung-chia Chi, or Collected Works of Yung-chia; Taisho Shinshü Daizókyo, 
No. 2013, Vol. 48 (Tokyo: Taisho issaikyo kankoki, 1924-32), p. 391. (Hereafter re- 
ferred to as Collected Works of Yung-chia.) : 
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existence. The Buddhists said that all things are non-existent. On the first 
level non-existence, or non-being, which is a denial of existence or being, is 
the higher truth. On the second level both being and non-being are the com- 
mon truth. The denial of this, neither being nor non-being, is the higher 
truth. On the third level, according to Chi-tsang, both being and non-being, 
and neither being nor non-being is the common truth. The higher truth of 
this is: both not being and not non-being, and neither not being nor not non- 
being.9 

When Yung-chia defined the mind he said: “It is neither being nor non- 
being, and simultaneously it is neither not being nor not non-being." This 
corresponds to the higher truth of the third level as it was set forth by 
Chi-tsang. Yung-chia applies the third level of the dialectic as a means of 
reaching ultimate reality. He explains thus: "If you are attached to being 
and non-being, you will become one-sided, because you will not understand 
that the form of being is not the reality of being, and that the form of non- 
being is not the true non-being."' Here he maintains that the assertion of 
either being or non-being is not adequate; and the negation of both non-being 
and not non-being is also wrong. One cannot approach Ch'an one-sidedly, 
because Ch'an takes no sides. Instead, the dialectic must be applied until the 
absolute reality of the third level is reached. At this point, as Yung-chia 
illustrates from his own experience: *Not only are the means of expression 
destroyed, but the roots of mental activity itself are cut out."*3 When one 
reaches such a state, according to Yung-chia, one achieves Ch'an. 


Yung-chia was influenced not only by the San-lun School, as his teaching 
is deeply involved in T'ien-t'ai philosophy as well. He studied Buddhism 
with Tso-ch'i Fa-lang (673-754),?® under T'ien-kung Hui-wei,1 1° and be- 
came well versed in all of the basic principles of the T'ien-t'ai School. One of 


6 Chi-tsang, Erh-ti Chang or Essay on the Double Truth; Taishó Shinshü 
Daizókyo, No. 1854, Vol. 45 (Tokyo: Taish6 issaikyo kankoki, 1924-32), pp. 77-115. 
The Double Truth on Three Levels may be schematized as follows: 


Common Truth Higher Truth 
(1) being (1) non-being 
(2) both being and non-being (2) neither being nor non-being 
(3) both being and non-being and (3) Both not being and not non-being 
neither being nor non-being and Neither not being nor not 
non-being 


T Collected Works of Yung-chia, p. 393. 

8 Ibid. 

9 According to Fu Tsu Tung Chi, or General Records of Buddhas and Patriarchs; 
Taisho Shinshü Daizokyo, No. 2035, chuan 7 (Tokyo: Taishó issaikyo kankoki, 1924- 
32), p. 187, T'ien-kung Hui-wei was the seventh Patriarch of the T'ien-t'ai School. 

10 According to the same source, chuan 7, p. 188, Tso-ch'i Fa-lang was the Eighth 
Patriarch of the T'ien-t'ai School. 
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the most essential contributions of T'ien-t'ai to Buddhist philosophy is the 
theory of the threefold truth identified as one. The threefold truth embodies 
the real, the unreal, and the middle. The real refers to the Void, which 
nullifies all differentiated elements. The unreal refers to the common truth, 
through which all differentiated elements are established. The middle does 
not denote a position between the two—rather, it transcends both the real 
and the unreal and simultaneously embraces both. 


The T’ien-t’ai School, as we have seen, set forth the threefold truth identi- 
fied as one, and then taught a threefold contemplation™ through which to 
achieve this understanding. From the threefold contemplation one gains three 
kinds of “eyes”: the wisdom-eye? the dharma-eye,t and the Buddha-eye* 
Yung-chia comments on this: *All the thousands of manifestations vary from 
one another, and to that which sees these differentiations the name of 
dharma-eye is given. Silence never varies, and that which sees this is called 
the wisdom-eye. When one is free from both non-differentiated reality, and 
differentiated materiality, one has attained the vision of the Buddha-eye. 
Therefore the three truths are identified as one. Thus the ultimate reality of 
things is absolutely pure." This clearly identifies Yung-chia’s application 


of T'ien-t'ai metaphysical structure to his search for the ultimate reality of 
Ch'an. 


Yung-chia adapted T'ien-t'ai philosophy to his own teachings, but he was 
by no means limited to these principles. To be sure, he accepted what T'ien- 
t'ai called the "perfect mutual solution among the three aspects of truth— 
the real, the unreal, and the middle." This is commonly stated in the formula: 
“Three are one; one is three.” Yung-chia, however, goes on to negate this 
concept. He says: 


When one searches out the ultimate in all its subtlety, it is neither three nor one. 
Thus, the three which is not three is called three; and the one which is not one is 
called one. When three is derived from one, it is not the real three, so how can it 
be called three? When one is derived from three, it is not the real one, so how can 
it be called one? When one is not one, it is not necessarily three, nor is the three 
that is not three necessarily one. However, you cannot deny the existence of one, 
even though one cannot exist without three; nor can three be denied even though 
three cannot exist without one. The one that does not exist is originally not three. 
The three that does not exist is originally not one. Both one and three are originally 
non-existent, and even this nothingness is non-existent. The non-existence of noth- 
ingness is the primal nothingness, and so it is the ultimate in all its subtlety.!? 


11 Collected Works of Yung-chia, p. 391. 
12 Ibid., p. 392. 
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Yung-chia’s purpose here is to negate in every possible way the established 
relationship between the three and the one, and ultimately their very exis- 
tence. Here it must be understood that he is not in any way criticizing the 
T’ien-t’ai doctrine but is actually carrying it to its logical extreme. If he were 
simply to accept it without at once denying it, this would be one-sided. His 
acceptance and simultaneous denial of this principle is the real Madhyamika 
approach, leading to what the T'ien-t'ai School called chén-k’ung miao-yu,” 
or "real void and subtle reality." 

According to Yung-chia, when we say that something is real it is not a 
relative reality. When we say that it is void, it is not a relative void. What 
is real is void, what is void is real. This identification of the void and the real 
is achieved by the absolute mind, which is free of all dichotomy. It is the 
emergence of constant consciousness which is conscious of itself. And yet it 
is not different from the ordinary mind. Ch'an Master Ta-ning Tao-kuan* of 
the eleventh century has this to say: “No-thought is the source. No-abiding 
is the ground. Subtle reality is the action. The real void is the substance. 
Therefore we may say that everywhere on the earth the real void abides. All 
things in the universe are activities of the subtle reality." 

Ta-ning Tao-kuan further explains: “Who is capable of embracing this? 
The four seasons follow each other in succession. The sun and the moon 
shine constantly. Truth suffers no fundamental alteration, and the Tao is not 
confined to a single place. Therefore free yourself to yield to whatever hap- 
pens to you. Rise and fall with it. Here you may be simultaneously a com- 
mon man and a sage.”13 

When the real void is the substance, and the subtle reality is in action, one 
pursues ordinary daily activities—and at the same time transcends them. One 
thus embraces both freedom and wisdom. Yung-chia says: "When wisdom 
emerges, freedom is achieved. Yet in this freedom there is nothing from 
which to be free. When this freedom is achieved wisdom is produced. Yet 
in this production of wisdom nothing is produced."!* Here we see a true 
synthesis of T'ien-t'ai and Ch'an in Yung-chia's teachings. 

In point of fact, the teachings of Hui-ssu* (514-577) and Chih-i  (531- 
597), the founders of the T'ien-t'ai School, are recorded in The Transmis- 
sion of the Lamp, chuan 27. The Lamp is the prime sourcebook of Ch'an, 
and the fact that Hui-ssu and Chih-i's teachings are recorded there side by 
side with other Ch'an masters shows how close the early philosophy of 


18 Hsü Chuan Teng Fu, or Supplement of the Transmission of the Lamp; Taisho 
Shinshit Daizókyo, No. 2077, Vol. 51 (Tokyo: Taisho issaikyo kankoki, 1924-32), p. 508. 
14 Collected Works of Yung-chia, p. 391. 
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T'ien-t'ai was to Ch’an. The late Dr. Daisetz T. Suzuki*^ is on record as | 
saying: “In my view the Tendai (T'ien-t'ai) is a variation of Ch'an, and its - 
first promulgators may justly be classed as Ch'an Masters, though not of the 
pedigree to which belong Shih-t’ou,2° Yüeh-shan, Ma-tsu,*® Lin-chi* 
etc.15 


II 


While Yung-chia Hsüan-chüeh (655-713) followed a logical process 
adopted from the San-lun and T'ien-t'ai Schools, Kiangsi Tao-i, or Ma-tsu 
(709-788), initiated an approach to self-knowledge quite different from the 
dialectic process. Ma-tsu's teachings aimed at revealing the ultimate reality 
itself through direct intuition, in an instantaneous act of self-realization that 
dispersed all confusion. Ma-tsu set forth the doctrine of p’ing ch'ang hsin,* or 
"ordinary mind." This is a doctrine which seeks revelation through every- 
day thoughts and commonplace activities. Here we have it in Ma-tsu's words: 


Ordinary mind does not function with intentional action but is free from right 
and wrong, taking in and giving up, permanence and impermanence, sainthood and 
commonness. 

All our daily activities—walking, standing, sitting, lying down—all response to 


situations as they arise, our dealings with things as they come and go—all this is 
'Tao.16 


Ordinary mind, then, is pure self-consciousness, or pure intuition, free from 
any dichotomy, negation, or affirmation. It is not merely a concept derived 
from a logical process, but it is activity itself. Prajñā cannot be considered as 
an abstract idea, or anything static, but is dynamic and concrete. It is that 
most fundamental ground from which all mental activities are coordinately 
manifested. Its invisible power of unification and coordination vivifies the un- 
limited and unbiased potentialities of creativity in man and in the universe. 
The ordinary mind, therefore, is not at all ordinary. It represents the attain- 
ment of the unattainable, which is far beyond the grasp of the dialectic of 
negation and affirmation. Yet it is at the same time no more than the thing 
as it is—"'suchness." The thing as it is is its ultimate reality. Any idea about 
the thing is not the thing itself. In order to come to this realization, no 
gradual transition of the mind, no conceptual means, are of use. All we can 


15 Daisetz T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, first series (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1949), p. 203. 

16 Chuan-teng Lu, or Records of the Transmission of the Lamp, chuan 28, Ch'ang- 
chou, T'ien-ning Szu, 1919, p. 96a. 
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do is leap over the immense chasm that lies before us. This existential leap 
requires no deliberate efforts, and no elaborate process of logic. All it needs 
is to be immediately free from any attachment, directly and spontaneously. 


When the lay disciple P’ang-ytin™ first came to seek the truth from Ma-tsu 
he asked the Master: “Who is he who does not associate with ten thousand 
things?” The Master replied: “I will not tell you until you are able to swallow 
all the water in the West River in one gulp." Why, we ask in turn, does the 
Master not answer his disciple straightforwardly instead of presenting him 
with further perplexities? We may put it as follows: When the ever-in- 
creasing mental strain of the questioner reaches its peak it culminates in his 
enlightenment. The Japanese term for this is satori. The help that the Master 
renders to his disciples is not in the form of logical, or rational, analysis. It 
comes rather in the form of the most illogical and paradoxical puzzles, known 
as kung-an." Perhaps another example of the kung-an will help us to under- 
stand this type of seemingly illogical instruction. 

Once a monk asked Ma-tsu: “Beyond the four alternatives and hundred- 
fold negation, will you please tell me directly the meaning of Bodhidharma 
coming from the West?" Ma-tsu replied: *I am very tired today and cannot 
tell you. Go and ask Chih-ts'ang." The monk went to Chih-ts'ang as he 
had been directed, and asked: “What is the meaning of Bodhidharma com- 
ing from the West?" Chih-ts'ang answered: “I have a headache today and 
cannot tell you. Why don’t you go to Huai-hai** and ask him?" The monk 
went to Huai-hai and asked his question and Huai-hai replied that he knew 
nothing about it, that he couldn't answer the question. The monk then re- 
turned to the Master, Ma-tsu, and reported the whole affair, whereupon the 
Master remarked: “Ts’ang’s hair is white and Hai's is black."!* 

What does Ma-tsu's answer have to do with Bodhidharma coming from 
the West? Or why does the Master not answer him in the first place instead 
of sending him on a wild goose chase? Or, after the poor monk finally re- 
turned, why does not the Master release the disciple's mental tension by giv- 
ing him some more logically satisfying answer? The four alternatives and 
the hundredfold negation refer to traditional means of reaching $inyata. But 
the monk asked for instruction beyond these dialectics. Ma-tsu attempts to 
free him by sending him away with no immediate answer to increase his per- 
plexity. Finally, when the monk returns he confounds him with a completely 
irrelevant statement. Ma-tsu knows that $iünyatà can only be reached through 
the monk's own self-consciousness emerging from a state of extreme per- 


17 Chih Yüeh Lu, or Records of Pointing at the Moon, chuan 5 (T’ai-peh: Far East 
Book Co., 1959), p. 4a. 
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plexity. All that Ma-tsu has done, together with the two brother monks, is 
to push his disciple into a well of despair because he knows that at the very 
bottom lies enlightenment. When confusion and frustration reach their ut- 
most limits pure consciousness emerges. 

Pure consciousness emerges of itself and gives no intervening moment for 
conceptual analysis. It has been likened to a flash of lightning or to the spark 
of two flintstones struck together. When intellectual inquiry fails to bring us 
to this enlightenment other means must be used. Ma-tsu used this method of 
the kung-an and many other devices to awaken his disciples, notably that of 
crying “Ho !"*! at the significant moment, striking, or various other gestures. 
On the surface such bizarre behavior would seem to have nothing whatsoever 
to do with metaphysics. But the Master's gesture, arising as it does from his 
own inner reality, opens his disciple to the experience of primordial intuition. 
The Master had to be aware of his disciple's progress so that he could apply 
the appropriate means at precisely the right time, the very moment. 

When Ma-tsu perceived that his disciple Po-chang*™ was ready for total 
enlightenment Ma-tsu uttered a thunderous "Ho!" which did, in fact, open 
Po-chang’s mind. The “Ho!” method was continued by Ma-tsu’s followers 
such as Huang-po Hsi-yün," Mu-chou Tao-tsung,*® and Lin-chi I-hsüan."? 
Lin-chi is particularly noted for his refinement of “Ho!” into four types of 
application. Sometimes “Ho!” was like a piercing sword, sometimes it was 
like a lion squatting before you, sometimes it was used as a sounding rod 
to test the depth of the learner’s experience, and sometimes it was used 
without any of these more special applications.18 

Another method that Ma-tsu originated was that of the "strike.""« A monk 
asked Ma-tsu: “What is the meaning of Bodhidharma coming from the 
West?” Ma-tsu immediately struck him, saying: “If I do not strike you 
people all over the country will laugh at me!" Ma-tsu’s remark here should 
not be interpreted literally. His real meaning is not contained in the overt 
sense of the statement. The blow which he dealt the monk was meant to 
transmit pure consciousness. In this case the strike takes the place of the 
teachings of the prajnaparanuta texts." Subsequently it became a popular 
practice among the later masters. The most noted expert on “‘strike-teach- 
ing" was Té-shan Hsiian-chien.** Once he came to the assembly hall and said: 
“Tf you say a word you will get thirty blows. If you do not say a word you 
will get the same thirty blows anyway."!? Lin-chi had been enlightened by 


18 Chen-chow Lin-chi Hui-chao Chan an-chih Yii-lii, or The Dialogues of Ch'an 
Master Lin-chi Hui-chao of Chen-chao; Taishoó Shinshi Daizoókyo, No. 1985, Vol. 47 
(Tokyo: Taisho issaikyo kankoki, 1924-32), p. 504. 

19 Records of Pointing at the Moon, chuan 15, p. 10b. 
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Huang-po by the application of such means. Lin-chi went to ask the mean- 
ing of Buddhism from his Master, Huang-po, three times. On each of these 
occasions he received a blow for an answer. Finally, with the help of Ta-yü,^* 
he realized the meaning of these blows and was suddenly awakened. 

There are, in fact, an infinite variety of means to reveal primordial intui- 
tion, and, accordingly, the response to the significant question also varies 
infinitely. Here are a few examples from Ma-tsu’s disciples. Once Lu 
Hsüan," Governor of Hsüan-chou,'* felt that he did not understand what 
Seng-chao"" (394-414) meant when he said that all things share the same 
root and that consequently right and wrong are one and the same. His 
Master, Nan-ch'üan P’u-yiian,** a disciple of Ma-tsu, pointed to a peony blos- 
som in the courtyard and said: “Governor, when people of the day see these 
blossoms, it is just like seeing them in a dream."?? A comment in the Blue Cliff 
Records" says that this vivid kind of teaching is like pushing a man off a 
ten-thousand-foot cliff—he loses his life immediately. But to “lose one's life" 
here means to drop one's burden of ignorance and to enter into the new 
world of enlightenment. Nan-ch'üan's kung-an was discussed in the Blue 
Cliff Records but it was a matter of puzzlement to later Ch'an students. We 
have a story which illustrates this. Once when Fa-ch'ang I-yü® and his head 
monk were repairing a flower stand in the garden, they conversed in this 
fashion : 

Master Fa-cH'Awc: “How do you understand Nan-ch'üan's remark that 
the people of the day saw the peony blossoms as if in a dream ?" 

Heap Monx: *Nan-ch'üan simply spoke of the non-existence of flowers." 

Fa-cH'ANG: "Your answer shows that you are still held captive by Nan- 
ch'üan." 

Heap Monk: “Then what did Nan-ch'üan really mean?” 

Fa-cH'ANG: “Pass me a brick." 

The head monk passed a brick to the Master but he still did not under- 
stand that this was the Master's answer and so he repeated his question. At 
this Fa-ch'ang sighed, saying: “The ancient Buddha passed away long ago." 

What Master Fa-ch'ang meant here was that an answer could be found by 
the head monk within his own inner experience. It was not something that 
could be verbalized. He led the monk to the edge of the “‘ten-thousand-foot 
cliff" and then answered him in a way which would push him off. In this case, 
however, the monk was not ready for the great fall. 

During the period when Ma-tsu's teachings flourished there were a num- 
ber of lay Buddhists who attained to great fame and whose words are worthy 


?0 The Transmission of the Lamp, chuan 8, p. 9a, b. 
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of perusal. Two figures of the Early T'ang period are especially noteworthy. 
These are Wang Wei" (699-759) and P’ang Yün (7-811). Wang Wei was 
a poet-painter in whose works we find a splendid reflection of a profound 
inner awareness. He is known, indeed, rather for his lyric poetry than for 
his achievements in Ch'an, but his mastery of the latter, although not so 
widely known, was remarkable. His inscription for the Sixth Patriarch's 
biographical account begins with the following lines which indicate the depths 
of his intuitive understanding of Ch'an: 


When nothing remains to give up 

One has indeed reached the Source. 

When there is no void abiding 

Then does one abide within the ground of the void. 
Beyond non-action and action 

One flows with creation 

And puts the Absolute in action. 

As for the hundred doctrines, 

There is nothing to be gained in them; 

But one's embrace of the ten thousand things 
Is utterly inexhaustible. 


It is also a matter of particular interest that Wang Wei used a form of 
the kung-an in his poetry. Here is an example in the last two lines of a verse 
entitled “Reply to the Court Valet Chang" :*^ 


You ask me to explain the reason for failure or success. 
'The fisherman's song goes deep into the river. 


This, in fact, may well be the earliest use of kung-an in Chinese poetry. 

P'ang Yün lived a few decades later than Wang Wei. As we have men- 
tioned previously, he studied under Ma-tsu and commented as follows on 
Ma-tsu's doctrine of the "ordinary mind": 


My daily activity is nothing other than harmony 
with myself; 
When each thing I do is without taking or rejecting, 
'There is no contradiction anywhere. 
For whom is the honor of red and purple robes? 
The summit of the inner being is never touched 
by the dust of the world. 
Supernatural power and wonderful functioning are found 
In the carrying of water and chopping of wood.?! 


21 Ibid., p. 26b. 
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The carrying of water and the chopping of wood—therein lies the Tao. The 
statement is a familiar one in Ch'an literature. The truth of Tao, however, is 
inexpressible. Therefore, when Shih-t'ou Hsi-chien?! asked P'ang Yün: 
“What is daily activity?” P’ang Yün answered: “When you ask about daily 
activity I cannot even open my mouth."?? Daily activity is the unity of one's 
inner reality, free from contradictions and beyond intellectual disputation. 

The dialogues between P'ang Yün and his daughter Ling-chao’ are re- 
corded in the Records of Pointing at the Moon»! We find here still another 
type of illogical response. 

P'ANG YUN: “What do you say to the ancients’ statement that the teach- 
ings of the Patriarchs are right on the tops of the flowering plants?” 

Linc-cuao: “What sort of old fellow are you to utter such words!” 

P'ANG YUN: “What should I say?” 

Liwc-cHaAo: “The teachings of the Patriarchs are right on the tops of the 
flowering plants." 

When the father heard this he was very well pleased. This type of kung-an, 
which repeats the questioner's own words, was often used by later Ch'an 
masters. One instance involves Fa-yen Wên-iès and Hsiu-shan Chübh: 

FaA-vEN : "An ancient saying goes, ‘If there is any slightest differentiation 
it will cause a great separation between Heaven and Earth.' How do you in- 
terpret this ?" 

Hsru-suaw Cut: “If there is any slightest differentiation it will cause a 
great separation between Heaven and Earth." 

Fa-vEN : "If you approach Ch'an like this you are hopeless.” 

Hsru-suaw Cn: “What would you say?” 

Fa-vEN : "If there is any slightest differentiation it will cause a great sepa- 
ration between Heaven and Earth." 

As we can readily see, these exchanges have absolutely no logical struc- 
ture. What they aim at is the invisible mutual resolution of inner experience 
—primordial intuition. Rejection of an answer does not necessarily imply 
that the answer is incorrect in any intellectual sense. Rather, the purpose is 
to reveal the depths of the inner experience, to free one from the bondage 
of logic and discursive thinking. 


III 


We have presented the approaches of Yung-chia and Ma-tsu as repre- 
sentative of the logical and illogical teaching, respectively, of ‘Ch’an. Yung- 
chia died in 713, the same year the Hui-neng," the Sixth Patriarch, died. 


22 Ibid. 
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S At that time Ma-tsu was only four years old. Ch'an study at that time was 
in many ways still primitive. Many of its pioneer thinkers were still deeply 
involved in the entanglements of metaphysics and logical exposition. Although 
Yung-chia's aim, in his own words, was "to destroy the means of expression 


d 
m 


S: and cut out the roots of mental activity," he remains quite dependent upon 
x such “means of expression" and his mental activity grew deeper and deeper, 
ay of its kind, and was hardly to be cut out. Later masters were able to ex- 
E perience directly absolute freedom primarily because they set up no means 
$ of expression to destroy and had no roots of mental activity to cut out. Yung- 


chia moved in the framework of a fixed logic from which he was never en- 
tirely able to free himself. In other words, he was preoccupied with dicho- 
tomizing concepts of affirmation and negation. Ma-tsu adopted a completely 
different approach. He used his startling and graphic irrationalities instead 
of setting up elaborate logical formulas and destroying them. In his dialogues, 
the power of paradox opens up an impassable chasm over which one must 
leap beyond logic. 

Once Chao-chou,? grandson-in-dharma of Ma-tsu, was asked what he 
would say to a man who possessed nothing. Chao-chou replied: “Throw it 
away !"?3 If a man has nothing what can he throw away? The paradox com- 
pletely confounds our intellectual faculty. 

Lin-chi, another dharma descendant of Ma-tsu, once said to his assembly: 
“A man is on the highway, yet he has not left his home. Another man, who 
has left his home, is not on the highway. Which of these two should be re- 
spected?'"?* Lin-chi’s question cannot be answered logically. His disciples 
thus were urged to the very edge of the chasm and impelled to leap over. In 
Ch'an history we have many such famous statements which have repeatedly 
served as vehicles for the leap, such as: “You are not allowed to travel at 
night, but you must arrive before daybreak.” “The bridge flows, the water 
does not." *Let the poor farmer's cow be taken away and the hungry man's 
food be snatched from him." These kung-an were all used at various occa- 
sions to open new areas of vision and to perpetuate the teaching of the 
primordial intuition as originated by Ma-tsu. 

Yung-chia, as we have seen, carried logical analysis to the very brink of 
the chasm, but it fell short of making the final leap. For Yung-chia himself, 
perhaps, the method was adequate because he was an extraordinarily intuitive 
genius, endowed with an inherent capacity for enlightenment. His logical ap- 
proach, however, had its limitations. Logic, after all, cannot be non-logic— 


28 Chao-chou Ch’an-shih Yü-lü, or The Dialogues of Ch'an Master Chao-chou 
(Kamakura: Matsugaoka Library, 1963), p. 64b. 
24 Lin-chi Lu, of. cit., p. 497. 
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and this was the effort he was engaged in. Of all the Ch'an masters recorded 
in The Transmission of the Lamp, Yung-chia is the only one who advocated 
a logical process for the attainment of enlightenment. Yung-chia's teaching 
easily falls into the trap of intellectual complexity and confusion, instead of 
enlightenment, but his exhaustive exposition of Middle Way logic paved the 
way for the development of subsequent non-logical means in the teaching of 
Ch'an. 
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Philosophy and Comparative 
Philosophy 


LOOKING AT THE philosophical scene in India and the West, 
one finds, in general, a sort of class distinction between those doing general 
philosophy and those pursuing studies in comparative philosophy. Important 
names in the one field are generally different from those in the other. This 
may not seem to be true of India, but India can hardly claim to have pro- 
duced important philosophers, as distinguished from noted interpreters of 
her past philosophies, during the recent times. Even Sri Aurobindo and 
K. C. Bhattacharyya are not significant enough as constructive philosophers 
judged by modern standards; they certainly cannot compare with such dar- 
ing and careful modern Western thinkers as Russell and Wittgenstein, or 
even with Sartre and Heidegger. The situation may be taken to be an in- 
stance of division of labor, but it may also be supposed to be indicative of 
a real difference between the nature, aims, and methods of the two disci- 
plines, philosophy and comparative philosophy. The present paper aims at 
showing that such a supposition would be unjustified, and that the nature 
and aims and, to a large extent, the method or methods of "comparative 
philosophy," so called, are essentially continuous with those of “philosophy.” 

~The contrary appearance is due to the accidents of the historical environment 
in which comparative studies in philosophy have so far been pursued. In this 
environment the most important single factor has been the unequal political 
(and perhaps economic) status of the Eastern and the Western hemi- 
spheres; national and/or racial pride have been other significant factors 
closely associated with the first. Political and economic superiority of a cul- 
tural region bestows a sort of automatic sanction on its ways of thought and 
life; the circumstance generates a defensive complex in the regions lagging 
behind in these respects. The situation leads to the making of exaggerated 
claims and counter-claims by the respective votaries of the regions in ques- 
tion. I have no intention to dilate on this point here; what I want to em- 
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phasize is that non-philosophical loyalties of any type whatever are likely 
to interfere both with the framing of a proper conception of comparative 
philosophy and with the conduct of a program of comparative studies in an 
impartial and scientific spirit. 


II 


I consider comparative philosophy to be a legitimate branch of philosophy 
itself; as I understand them, comparative aesthetics, comparative religion, etc., 
are also philosophical disciplines, concerned to further the cause of general 
aesthetics, philosophy of religion, etc. There is a sense in which the entire 
activity of philosophizing may be taken to consist in comparing and weighing 
different conceptions, definitions, and explanations, with a view to arriving 
at the most satisfactory conception, definition, or explanation relating to a 
field of experience. This is not to say that a philosopher may not create new 
concepts or evolve new definitions and explanations; but the new concepts, 
etc., cannot be created or evolved in a vacuum. At the present time, the 
creative activity of the philosopher necessarily proceeds against the back- 
ground of, shall we say, a rich confusion of concepts or conceptual schemes. 
That being so, the only respect in which the situation of the so-called student 
of comparative philosophy differs from that of the philosopher operating 
within a single cultural region is this: that the range and variety of con- 
ceptual constructions confronted by the latter is relatively less heterogeneous 
and therefore, probably, more manageable than that to which the former is 
exposed. It follows from this that while the task of tackling a problem be- 
comes harder for the student of comparative philosophy—particularly in the 
fields where rich reflective traditions exist in the several cultures known to 
him—the probability of his arriving at relatively more novel and more uni- 
versal solutions also increases. To the extent to which these inferences are 
not corroborated by the actual performance of those who have pursued com- 
parative studies in philosophy in the past, the fault lies with the intentions 
and methods with which the scholars concerned have proceeded in their work. 
Here again I should guard against a misconception. Surely, it will be averred, 
one important task of a student of comparative philosophy is to acquaint 
people, at any rate his readers and/or listeners, with the actual philosophical 
situation in different cultures or cultural traditions, a task which may, in 
some cases, keep him occupied for a very long period, if not for the whole 
of his lifetime. I do not deny that this is an important task. However, I 
would leave that task rather to historians of philosophy than to philosophers 
proper. Doing comparative philosophy has not been and ought not to be 
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identified with the writing of the history of one or more philosophical tradi- 
tions, or with the juxtaposing of different such traditions. 

Before I proceed further in the direction of characterizing comparative 
philosophy as I understand it, I would like to clarify my position in regard 
to the nature and aim of that now controversial discipline called philosophy. 
While I hold no brief for speculative metaphysics, I still find it difficult to 
accept the identification of philosophy with linguistic analysis. I consider 
philosophy to be preeminently an intellectual or cognitive enterprise, and no 
such enterprise or discipline can have meaning without reference to some 
area of experience. Reason in any of its characteristic forms is an attempt to 
conceptualize and order experience; as a rational discipline, philosophy too 
aims at conceptualizing and ordering certain types of experience. Here we 
are faced with the problem of demarcating the sphere of philosophy from that 
of the sciences. Let me offer a clue to finding a solution of this problem: 
concentrate on the distinction between science on the one hand and the phi- 
losophy of science on the other. 

The subject matter of the sciences, at any rate of the physical sciences such 
as physics, is constituted by facts relating to entities or forces of a particular 
type. Thus physics studies facts relating to matter and energy, biology those 
relating to the development and functions of living organisms, etc. Philos- 
ophy, on the contrary, is concerned with studying values rather than facts. 
It may not be incorrect to affirm that philosophy studies facts concerning 
values, but even that will not enable us to get away from the distinction 
between facts and values, and between factual and value studies. A factual 
study directs its attention to the existential aspects of things and processes; 
a valuational study, on the contrary, concerns itself with those features or 
aspects of entities, situations, or activities in virtue of which the latter show 
themselves forth as meriting our preference or rejection relative to other 
entities, etc. 

As a science physics is concerned both to discover new facts about matter, 
motion, energy, etc., and to explain or unify those facts. Both the discovery 
and recording of factual data and their explanation involve conceptual 
processes, or the use of conceptual tools. T'hese processes or tools constitute 
the subject matter of the philosophy of physics. Unlike physics, the philos- 
ophy of physics is not concerned with discovering the causes or correlates of 
the processes it studies. The philosopher of science does not ask, what were 
the physiological, psychological, social, and other factors which led to the 
emergence of a concept or formula in Einstein's mind? On the contrary, 
he is concerned to bring to the surface those aspects of Einstein's theory or 
theoretical concepts which render the theory or concepts significant and 
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valuable for physics or for those interested in the cultural activity called 
physics. The philosopher is not directly concerned with learning about the 
motions, interactions, energies, etc., with the study of which the physicist is 
occupied ; what interests him as a philosopher are those features or aspects of 
the physicist's activity which make it meaningful and interesting as a human 
adventure. These features and aspects may be called the aesthetic qualities 
of the activity in question. As viewed by the philosopher, the activity of the 
physicist is intrinisically interesting and valuable. Furthermore, it may be 
noted that the object of the philosopher's attention is not so much this or 
that concept employed by the physicist as the general approach and method 
exemplified in the use of a concept or set of concepts. The philosopher con- 
templates a particular approach and method with a view to assessing its 
merits (or demerits) relative to other approaches and methods; he also 
seeks to separate by analysis the constituent factors in a conceptual approach 
or scheme. 

According to some thinkers the subject matter of, say, physics is not so 
much the facts relating to certain entities and/or forces as the judgments 
about them. Thus N. R. Campbell avers that the subject matter of physics 
consists of "those immediate judgments" of time, space, number, identity, 
etc., for which “universal assent can be obtained."? In other words, what 
the physicist directly faces is a world of concepts expressed in the form of 
statements or equations and not the physical world of objects and forces. 
This may be accepted provided that the possibility of addition to such state- 
ments through recorded experimental data is not ruled out. The physicist 
not only takes notice of the judgments already made but also adds to the 
stock of such judgments through ingeniously devised experiments. But if 
both the physicist and the philosopher direct their minds to the world of 
concepts expressed in judgments, what is the point of difference between 
the two? 


... theoretical physics, too, deals with . . . concepts. However . . . the experimental 
records are contemplated by the scientist in an axiologically neutral spirit. Phi- 
losophy, therefore, [which is a study of values] does not concern itself with con- 
cepts of science embodying experimental data. On the other hand, the explanatory 
concepts evolved by the scientist are considered by him to be important and valu- 
able, inasmuch as they claim to delineate the structure of reality reflected in the 
experimental data. Philosophy, therefore, may legitimately concern itself with these 


l'This implies that a discipline like the philosophy of physics can arise only when 
a crisis in regard to the existing approach and method of the science in question has 


developed. 
2See N. R. Campbell, Foundations of Science (New York: Dover Publications, 


Inc., 1957), p. 15. 
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latter concepts, and analyse them with a view to evaluating them. While the 
philosopher's analysis of a scientific concept will be determined by this final purpose 
which is its evaluation, the process of evaluation conducted by him must have refer- 
ence to the professed aim of the scientist himself. . . . Philosophy, it follows, 
examines a type of scientific theorizing mainly with a view to determining the 
extent or degree of validity which may be legitimately claimed by it.3 


Philosophy studies only that part of the physicist's conceptual life or con- 
sciousness which is intrinsically interesting and valuable. Here it may be 
added that this life or consciousness, being embodied in public symbols, is 
open to inspection by all competent, i.e., properly trained, observers. This 
analysis gives us a clue to the understanding of the nature of philosophy. 
The subject matter of philosophy is the value-bearing consciousness of man 
incarnated in public symbols. Philosophy aims at analyzing and interpreting 
such consciousness with a view finally to evaluating it. The theorizing activity 
of the physicist is an example of such consciousness ; the experience embodied 
in a work of art or literature is another instance of the kind of consciousness 
that is valued for its own sake. Man's moral and religious perceptions, or 
statements incorporating those perceptions, also constitute intrinsically inter- 
esting or value-bearing forms of consciousness. All these forms of conscious- 
ness which, being represented in symbols, are publicly observable, as it were, 
constitute the subject matter of philosophy. 


III 


The aim of philosophy is to quicken the consciousness of different kinds 
of values, and to equip man with the power to discriminate between higher 
and lower forms or expressions of those values. The aim of the philosophy 
of science is, on the one hand, to acquaint us with the diverse conceptual ap- 
proaches to the subject matter of a particular science, and, on the other, to 
give us an insight into the factors which impart significance and strength to 
a given approach. Likewise, the philosophy of art should draw our attention 
to the common features or qualities of works of art that constitute the 
strength and/or greatness of these works. 

Here an important difference between the philosophies of science and art 
on the one hand and those of moral and religious consciousness on the other 
may be noted. The subject matter attended to by the physicist and the world 
inspected by the artist may or may not be found interesting by other people, 
including philosophers. The movements and changes studied by the physicist 


3N. K. Devaraja, The Philosophy of Culture (Allahabad: Kitab Mahal, 1963), 
p. 164. 
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and the forms and colors noticed by the artist in nature may fail to excite 
enthusiasm in others. Not only do human beings differ in their responses to 
the allegedly beautiful (or ugly) colors, forms, etc.; they are also largely 
indifferent to these differences. Contrary to this, people belonging to the 
same group or community, at any rate, are neither indifferent to the moral 
and at least some religious values, nor tolerant of differences of opinion con- 
cerning these values. In the case of at least some moral values, intolerance 
extends even to persons belonging to other groups. Thus the values propagated 
and/or practiced by a dictatorial regime may be challenged and made an issue 
for war by the democratic governments. The point of what I am trying to 
say is this: that the realm of moral values is interesting and exciting in a 
manner in which the subject matter of, say, physics and the materials in- 
spected by the artist are not. Therefore, the philosopher does not directly 
study the worlds explored by the physicist and the artist; he does study the 
minds of the physicists at work (insofar as those minds or mental operations 
are visible in symbolical expressions) and the paintings, poems, etc., pro- 
duced by the artists. But the world of moral values interests him directly; 
he studies those values as the philosopher of morals. Analogous remarks 
apply to the philosophical study of religious values. 

Properly speaking, there is no such study or discipline as meta-ethics, 
meta-aesthetics, or meta-philosophy of religion. Philosophy reflects, among 
other forms of cultural life or experience, on the activity of philosophizing 
as well; but it does not thereby become meta-philosophy. As for the theory 
of meaning, it is a legitimate branch of philosophy; its subject matter ex- 
tends into all the areas of philosophical reflection. Analysis of the meanings 
of ethical terms is no more a substitute for ethics than the analysis of, say, 
physical terms is a substitute for physics, unless the activity of analyzing be 
identical with the fixing of definitions. To say that ethical terms are emotive 
or of the nature of imperatives is to express a proposition in the general 
theory of meaning; it is confusing to call that activity either ethics or meta- 
ethics. Theory of meaning has always constituted a respectable part of phi- 
losophy both in India and the West, as the activity of using language for 
description of reality and/or for communication has ever appeared to be a 
fascinating phenomenon to the philosophers. Hardly anything is gained by 
splitting up that inquiry into several meta-disciplines. 


IV 


We are now in a position to take a detailed view of the nature and aims of 
comparative philosophy. Both in science and in philosophy significant ad- 


^ 


^ 
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vances take place in two directions; they consist either in the expansion of 
the data of the inquiry concerned, or in more successful unification or ex- 
planation of the available data. Gifted thinkers in a discipline are noted as 
much for their capacity to attend to significant details as for their ability to 
evolve novel and more comprehensive explanatory concepts. Acquaintance 
with several rich traditions in a branch of knowledge can help the inquirer 
in both these directions. Such acquaintance tends, on the one hand, to en- 
rich the investigator’s vision of the materials to be studied; on the other, it 
opens out the possibilities of varied and more inclusive approaches to those 
materials. Thus a student of moral philosophy will encounter a challenge in 
the fact that different great cultural traditions, e.g., the Greek, the Christian, 
the Chinese, and the Indian, have each tended to emphasize different sets of 
virtues regarded as cardinal. The Upanisads lay stress on the virtue of truth- 
fulness, but this virtue hardly finds any mention in the New Testament ; and 
while the New Testament recommends active love of the neighbor, the 
Mahabharata attaches the greatest importance to non-injury and forgive- 
ness. Indian writers in general, including the authors of the Smrtis and the 
works on polity, stress the need for self-control. A similar variety of data 
is likely to be encountered by the students of comparative aesthetics and com- 
parative religion. As regards the explanatory principles, the student of com- 
parative ethics, for example, may note how distribution of emphasis on 
different virtues in a tradition is related to its religious and/or metaphysical 
presuppositions. If the student is positivistically inclined and is suspicious 
of metaphysical and religious ultimates, he may be led to wonder why older 
teachers in different traditions have so persistently stressed the need for the 
observance of moral rules or the practice of certain virtues. He may also 
feel called upon to provide an alternative rational explanation and basis for 
the practice of morality. An ethical relativist may, on the one hand, feel re- 
assured by the variety of moral standards prevailing in different traditions; 
on the other, he may be puzzled by the discovery that certain virtues, e.g., 
kind-heartedness, tend to be recommended in almost all the extant cultures. 
One great benefit that an honest and sincere student of comparative philos- 
ophy in any of its forms, i.e., comparative ethics, comparative religion, etc., 
is likely to derive will consist in the detection of and emancipation from the 
uncritical assumptions lying behind his own cultural traditions. This may 
lead temporarily to the unsettling and bewilderment of his mind. However, 
in the long run, it should result in the enrichment of his awareness of al- 
ternatives and in the sharpening of his methodological insights and critical 
tools. Such awareness and insights are likely to contribute to the efficiency, 
depth, and comprehensiveness of his philosophizing. 


LJ 
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Let us illustrate the above points by examples. In recent history the in- 
fluence of the democratic thought and institutions of the West on some of 
the Asian countries has been patent. Had the Indian mind, for example, re- 
mained confined to its own political tradition, it would have found it very 
difficult indeed to question the dogma of the divinity of the king (alluded to 
even in the Bhagavadgità) and the divine origin of kingship. The variety of 
political ideas and ideals that we find being championed in contemporary 
India is a direct consequence of her acquaintance with Western socio-political 
thought and institutions. Western scientific thought, including medicine and 
industry, has likewise been molding or modifying our habits and attitudes 
in different spheres. The Western nations may similarly learn, and have 
probably already been learning, from, for example, the rich Indian tradition 
in religious philosophy or philosophically oriented religions. Long before 
Christ, in the teachings of such illustrious thinkers as Mahavira and Gautama 
and the founders of the Sarhkhya, the Indian mind succeeded in dissociating 
the quest for religious perfection from uncritical faith in a personal, creator 
God; they also installed philosophical reflection in place of faith as an in- 
strument of religious knowledge. It is also noteworthy that the Indian re- 
ligious tradition stresses the importance of knowledge as a means or method 
of attaining the religious goal as probably no other tradition has done. 


V 


In a long paper entitled “The Spirit of Western Philosophy" contributed 
to Radhakrishnan: Comparative Studies in Philosophy, the late Professor 
Charles A. Moore made a strong case for the view that there was no clear 
line of demarcation between Oriental and Western philosophy. He failed to 
discover a "spirit" of Western philosophy that would put it in decisive op- 
position or even contrast to Eastern philosophy. It is not necessary for us 
to accept everything that Moore affirms in the paper in order to appreciate 
the essential soundness of his approach to the question. The philosophical 
temper both in the East and in the West, being rooted in human nature, 
is more or less the same, the differences in the lines of development fol- 
lowed and results obtained being due largely to historical and cultural fac- 
tors. In particular, I wish emphatically to deny the distinction that, as against 
the rational method employed by Western philosophers, Indian thinkers are 
inclined to use the method of intuition. Currency to such a view was given, 
during the latter half of the nineteenth and the first half of the twentieth 
century, by some spokesmen of the Indian tradition who were unaccustomed 
to doing philosophy in a rigorous way, and had but passing acquaintance 
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with the golden age of logico-epistemological development in Indian thought 
lying between the first and the tenth centuries A.D. I am more inclined to 
agree with the view of Dr. P. T. Raju that the Indian philosophical tradi- 
tion is naturalistic and rationalistic.* In the sphere of religion and religious 
philosophy it may also be described as being experiential. A positivistic strain 
may be detected in the more prominent forms of religious philosophy, e.g., 
the Sarhkhya, the systems of Mahayana Buddhism, and the Advaita Vedanta. 
It is this strain that lends plausibility to Northrop's contention that Indian 
(or Eastern) philosophy depends ultimately on “concepts by intuition”; that 
strain makes Indian analyses of the religious attitude particularly appealing 
to modern agnostic or even skeptical minds. The agnostic or the skeptic as 
well as the positivist may dismiss as unfounded and unverifiable the dogma 
of the existence of God, but he cannot deny with the same ease the power 
and fascination of the ideal of the sthitaprajiia as described in the Bhaga- 
vadgita. The Indian philosophico-religious ideal of the “passionless sage,” 
who alone is fitted to see the real as it is (yathabhiitam), reminds one of the 
modern positivistic insistence on the essentially subjective and emotive char- 
acter of our perceptions and utterances concerning earthly values. 

The above characterization of Indian religious philosophy may not be 
taken to be inspired by any sort of “cultural patriotism”; a mass of evidence 
can be adduced in support of that characterization or interpretation. Maybe 
the motive of regional or cultural loyalty will continue to condition compara- 
tive studies for some decades to come. Nevertheless, the present author be- 
lieves that such motivation is but a passing phase in the onward march of 
those studies. In the present situation, however, it is both the privilege and 
the duty of the internal spokesmen of different traditions to acquaint one 
another and the world at large with the beauties and strong points of those 
traditions as viewed in the wider world perspective. 


4 See his Introduction to Comparative Philosophy (Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1962), pp. 245, 247. 

5In this connection reference may be made to Chapter VI in my book, The Mind 
and Spirit of India (Delhi: Motilal Banarsi Dass, 1967). 
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Bhaskara the Vedantin 


THE PHILOSOPHER BHASKARA! was a Vedantin who flour- 
ished about the year 800 a.p. The approximate date is furnished by his 
vitriolic references to the theories of Samkaràcárya and apparently to cer- 
tain theories of Sarhkara’s pupils. On the other hand, Bhaskara is quoted by 
Vacaspati Misra.? 

Fate has been unkind to the works of Bhaskara. Only his commentary on 
the Brahma-siitra and fragments of his commentary on the Bhagavad-gita 
have been preserved. Of the former there exists at present only one, mis- 
erable, edition ;* the latter awaits publication. Neither work has been trans- 
lated. This neglect may be due to the popularity of Bhaskara’s opponent, 
Samkara, or it may be because the tenets of his system were more subtly 
elaborated in succeeding centuries by the Visistidvaita in South India and 
by the Saiva systems in Kashmir. The neglect, fortunately, is about to end. 
J. A. B. van Buitenen has prepared a critical edition of the surviving texts,* 
which will shortly be published in the Harvard Oriental Series together 
with an English translation from the same hand. A full appreciation of 
Bhàskara must await the publication of van Buitenen's work. Meanwhile, a 
brief outline of Bhaskara’s main tenets may indicate the interest that should 
attach to his philosophy. 

One may characterize briefly Bhaskara’s position in the Vedanta tradi- 


1 The name is also transmitted as Bhattabhaskara and Bhaskaracarya. 

? Bhaskara’s references to Sarthkara are frequent and unquestionable. J. A. B..van 
Buitenen has pointed to a single case where one might suppose the opposite relation to 
hold, namely that Sarhkara is referring to a passage of Bhaskara; see van Buitenen, 
“The Relative Dates of Samkara and Bhaskara,' The Adyar Library Bulletin XXV, 
268-273. I think the case can be understood otherwise, and I am still persuaded that 
Bhaskara refers to theories of Sarhkara’s pupils Padmapada and Sureóvara; see Ingalls, 
“Samkara’s Arguments against the Buddhists,” Philosophy East and West III, No. 4 
(January, 1954), 292-293. 

i Brahmasittrabhasyam §riBhaskaracaryaviracitam (Benares:: Chowkhamba. Sanskrit 
Series, 1915). The first ten pages contain about 200 errors of reading, transcription, and 
punctuation. The rate of error decreases as the work progresses but never becomes low 
enough for one to read the text with ease. (Hereafter all references to Bhaskara’s 
Commentary in the Brahma-sütra are designated Br-si-bh.) 


1 The edition will embody the textual labors of Dr. Subhadra Jha on the Gita frag- 
ments. i 
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tion by saying that he was a tridandin and that he held to the doctrines of 
samuccaya, parināma, and bhedabheda. I shall try to say what these terms 
mean, using Bhaskara’s own words to explain the latter two. 

The tridandins, or bearers of the triple staff, regarded themselves as the 
true guardians of the Vedanta. They claimed that the rules of the ekadandins 
or single-staffers, such as Sarhkara and his followers, were innovations. 
Among these rules were the insistence on celibacy and the requirement that 
members of the order give up their brahmanical cord and other marks of 
caste. Bhaskara was a conservative to the core. In the preamble to his com- 
mentary on the Gita he upholds the most extreme view of brahmin superi- 
ority, and most of his arguments against Sathkara are accompanied by the 
charge that Sarhkara has gone against the interpretation of the older com- 
mentaries. The tridandins seem not to have been celibate. Bhaskara, at any 
rate, insists that a man may work toward moksa as successfully in the mar- 
ried state as in the state of brahmacarya. 

Samuccaya-vada means the doctrine of the combination. What is meant is 
the combination of works and knowledge, both of which were considered by 
the upholders of the doctrine to be necessary in order to gain moksa. 
Sainkara's objection to the doctrine is well known: he claims that after the 
rise of true knowledge there can be no further necessity of works, either 
sacrificial works or social duty. To this claim Bhaskara replies, not by 
criticizing the logic but by denying that the protasis is attainable on earth. 
Scripture is our sole authority on how to gain moksa and we have no right, 
according to Bhaskara, to employ logic on the matter except insofar as it 
is consistent with scripture (Br-si-bh. 2.1.6). Now scripture tells us that 
knowledge of Brahman is to be gained by works, “by reciting the Veda, by 
sacrifice, by gifts, by austerity and fasting" (Br-si-bh. 3.4.26),; nor is there 
any Vedic authority for ceasing from this pursuit as long as we live. How 
could there be such authority when it is obvious that a perfect knowledge of 
Brahman can never be gained during one's lifetime (Br-su-bh. 1.1.17; 
1.3.20; 4.1.1) ? There are no jivan-muktas in Bhaskara’s view of the world. 
The most that one can hope for is to attain moksa on one's death. This is 
permitted to those who gain, by a lifetime of meditation, a knowledge of the 
causal Brahman. Those who have worshipped Brahman only in the effect 
state must go first to an intermediate station, the world of Hiranyagarbha 
(Br-sü-bh. 4.3.14). There in the course of time they may gain sufficient 
purity and knowledge to be united with Brahman. 

The regimen of his order and its doctrine concerning works were doubtless 
matters of importance to every Vedantin, for they regulated his day to day 
life. In Vedanta writings, however, such matters are subordinated to the cen- 
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tral interest of the tradition, which might be called, according to the em- 
phasis of one school or another, metaphysics or theosophy. To explain how 
Bhaskara arrives at his metaphysical doctrines, we may begin with the credo 
which he gives us in his comment on Bra/una-sütra 1.3.30. 


I hold that the omniscient and omnipotent paramüatman (highest self, supreme 
spirit) is the cause of the origin, maintenance, and destruction of the world. 
Being omniscient and knowing the proper time for creatures to experience life, 
he first emits the subtle, unmanifested ether and then the golden embryo. Into that 
he enters, becoming its soul, and after producing the mundane egg with its gross 
elements in fixed order, he creates living things according to the nature of their 
past deeds, down to the lowest forms of motionless life. This ātman has no need 
to create, for his desires are fulfilled; he is without evil, unaging, deathless, his 
desires and thoughts perfectly efficient, and his nature is therefore one of incom- 
parable bliss. This we are told by scripture: all other beings live from just a 
portion of that bliss. In saying this the scripture shows that he has no need to 
create. But it is his nature so to exist that the world be manifested, and in the 
time of universal destruction the world will rest again in him alone. 


These words, if we take them without comment, would be acceptable to 
almost all Vedantins. As Bhaskara tells us, they are based on Vedantic 
scripture. The difference of the various schools appears only when we ask 
just how the paramdtman creates and just what is the reality of his creation. 

The process of creation, according to Bhaskara, is one of parinàma or de- 
velopment ; the word might also be translated evolution. “It is the nature of 
the paramadtman to develop," Bhaskara tells us (Br-sü-bh. 1.4.11), “as milk 
develops into curds. And because of his omniscience and omnipotence he 
may be said to develop himself by his own will" One may note that the 
highest force in the universe goes by several names in Bhaskara’s works. 
Sometimes it is called paramdtman, sometimes Brahman, and sometimes 
Isvara (the ruler or Lord). The first and last of these words are masculine, 
the word ‘Brahman’ is neuter; but Bhaskara makes no distinction between 
them. They all refer always to exactly the same entity. In this he differs 
from Sathkara, who sometimes makes a distinction between Ifvara and the 
other two terms.5 

Bhaskara says that the parindma or development of the supreme spirit is 
characterized by power and expansion. The word “power” (Sakti) he uses in 


5 The distinction is made most clearly, perhaps, near the end of Sarnkara's comment 
on Brahma-sūtra 2.1.14. Brahman may be called Iévara and may be said to be omniscient 
only insofar as it is the manifestor of avidyátmaka-namarüpa-bija (the seed of in- 
dividuation, which seed consists of nescience). In the highest truth, when nescience has 
been sublated, Brahman is absolutely without action, even that of ruling, and without 


dS ma in other passages Sathkara fails to make any distinction, e.g, on 2.3.46; 
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a special sense. The seeds of plants, although they may look much alike, 
produce each after its own kind. That the banyan seed produces a banyan 
tree and the pipal seed a pipal tree is due to a latent power within the seed 
Or, to take another example, the face of a boy is as smooth as that of 4 
girl. But there is a latent power in the male child that produces a beard at 
maturity. This notion of power is Bhaskara’s method of explaining hoy 
Brahman which is one only and has no parts can become many. It is one 
expression of satkdrya-vada, the Vedantic theory that the effect must pre. 
exist in the cause and the cause persist in the effect. 


Bhaskara quotes a definition of parinüma in commenting on Brahma-sütrg | 


2.1.14: “Parizama may be characterized as the power and expansion belong. 
ing to an entity which does not lose its own nature (in the process)." The 
relative clause is important and is intended to guard against our pushing the 
analogy of milk and curds too far. When the curds have formed, the milk 
has ceased to exist. The case is otherwise with Brahman in that its original 
and essential nature continues eternally, unaffected by its developments, 
Bhiskara’s elaboration of the point is more poetical, perhaps, than philo- 


sophical : 


Complete equivalence of instance and example is never found. Thus among | 
insentient things there are mutually differing developments: of milk there is a | 


single development, namely into curds, whereas the development of food is multi- | 
ple, such as hair, nails, teeth, and flesh. (And among sentient things) the develop- | 
ment of the spider, which is his web, is quite unparalleled among other living | 


creatures. The powers of things that exist cannot be known by any ordinary intel- 
ligence, for reason is no certain guide, and similarity and difference are not 
everywhere applicable. How much less can one determine the development of that 
intelligence which is omniscient, omnipotent, independent, knowable only from 
scripture, the very cause of the universe (Br-siü-bh. 2.1.14). 


In this way everything in the world, both gross and subtle, living and life- 
less, is a development of Brahman. It is consistent with this view that 
Bhāskara should give close and frequent attention to the scriptural accounts 
of creation, for which Sarhkara openly expresses his disinterest.? Bhaskara's 
favorite passage of scripture is the Sixth Chapter of the Chandogya Upanisad, 
which is largely concerned with creation. Sarnkara’s favorite passages 4I 
from the Brhadaranyaka. 


8 On Brahma-sütra 1.4.14. Samkara brushes aside as unimportant the inconsistencies 
in the Upanisadic accounts of creation because “the processes of creation, (maintenance 
and destruction) are not what the text would have us understand, for no human 9" 
vantage is in any way connected with the understanding of such matters— 7a Ay a% 
srsty-adi-prapaticah pratipipadayisitah, na hi tat-pratibaddhah kaś cit purusartho drsyatt 
érüyate va.’ The accounts of creation are subordinate to the information of the unitary 
nature of the creator; to Samkara that is the only point of importance. 
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BHAS 


. ce Brahman is the self of all things, nothing can be essentially different 
pincer n. This is the reason for the “identity” (abheda) in Bhaskara’s 
from Be once and identity" (bhedabheda). The reason for the “dif- 
catchword bheda) is our daily perception. We see many different things in 
ce n we see many different selves. When you are happy it does not 
the d y follow that I am happy, as would be the case if our selves were 
T M One Bhaskara, explains the diversity of the world as being due 
to upādhi and avidyā. U padi, is accidental or non-essential limitation, as 
when we speak of the space inside one pot as different from the space inside 
another. Actually the space is essentially the same, being one and indivisible. 
If we break the pots there will be no distinction. The distinction lasts only 
so long as the wpádhi or limitation is maintained. This concept of upādhi 
is exactly the same as Sarhkara’s. 

Bhaskara’s concept of avidyà, however, differs from Sarhkara’s. To 
Bháskara the basic human avidya, that is, error or nescience, is the belief, “I 
am this combination of body and organs." This is an error because the body 
and organs are an artificial limitation. One's essential self is Brahman and 
until one knows this one must remain in the world of transmigration and be 
subject to pain and suffering. Sarnkara's concept of avidyà goes much further. 
To Sarhkara even the thought, “This combination of body and organs really 
exists,” is due ultimately to avidyd. Sarnkara denies suffering absolutely. To 
Bhaskara suffering is too real a thing to deny. He says that it is accidental; 
it is temporary, it is not essential; but he admits that it is real. 

For Samkara's illusionism Bhaskara has nothing but scorn. He calls it 
“this despicable, broken down maya-vada that has been chanted by 
Mahayana Buddhists” (Br-si-bh. 1.4.25). The argument that he uses against 
it is that it lacks proof. In all cases of error of which we are conscious there 
is a sublation of the error. We dream that we are being attacked by wild 
animals and awake to find ourselves in bed. But the so-called appearance of 
the world continues. We do not awake from it. Again, in erroneous cognition 
We can point to some fault in the cognitive organ as a cause of the error. 


People with an astigmatism see two moons in the place of one. Other per- 

S à à 

s are color blind. But we can point to no organic fault common to the 
h : 

Ce of humanity that could be responsible for the world appearance. 


T ; ; 
de E Pm 1s carried on with great spirit and to great length. Some of 
SO 


Not false non-dualists, for example, claim that the phenomenal world is 

neither is it true; it is what they call anirvacanīya or inexpres- 
S zs the other. Bhàskara endeavors to show that there is no more 
he "expressibility of the world than there is of its falsity." 


TBhask m 

a i i : 

e™borate mr argues against maya-vada more than once. The occasion of his most 
CX 1S on Brahma-sitra 2.1.14. 


Sible as o 
Proof of t 
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But how can Bhàáskara reconcile his two judgments? On the one hang 
everything in the world is essentially a unit, namely Brahman. On the othe i 
hand the things in the phenomenal world are a plurality and this Plurality | 
is as real if not as permanent as the unity. We have here identity and dir. 
ference, two notions which Samkara and others have insisted are in mutual | 


contradiction. 

Bhaskara tries to show that the two notions are not contradictory. Indeed, 
in our worldly experience unity and plurality always accompany each other, | 
Every word we use refers to a class which is a unity and to the individuals 
which are a plurality. Are we to say that the word “cow” is a self-contradic. | 
tion because it represents identity and difference? To quote Bhaskara’s own | 


words (Br-sii-bh. 1.1.4) : 


No one can ever show that there is only unity or only plurality. All things, so 
far as they belong to the class concepts existence, object of knowledge, substance, | 
etc., are unitary; and as individuals, from their mutual differences, they are plural. | 
If unity and plurality are both cognized, what then is the contradiction? Con- | 
tradiction and its absence can be judged solely by our means of cognition. If an 
entity is of unitary nature because we have so cognized it, then it must be of the | 
opposite nature too for the same reason. God has not ordained that a single thing | 
should have only one form. 


This argument might lead one to think that paramatman or Brahman is | 
simply an abstraction or a class concept. But once again Bhaskara recoils | 
from a literal application of his examples. The difference that subsists be- | 
tween Brahman and the phenomenal world is a difference of avastha (state), | 
that is to say, a modal difference. Brahman in its causal state (kāraņāvasthā) 
is unitary and unchanging; in its effect state (kāryāvasthā) it is plural and 
continuously engaged in development. | 

To these states or modes Bhaskara sometimes adds as a separate category | 
the jīvāvasthā, that is, the state of the individualized selves.8 The individual | 
selves are different from each other and at the same time are not different | 
from the paramatman. The simile that is used to portray this theory is that | 
of the waves of the ocean (Br-sü-bh. 2.1.14). The waves are distinct from 
each other but they are not different from the ocean. Each of the states | 
causal, effect, and jiva, is equally real, but only the causal state is essential 
and permanent. 


Bhaskara’s metaphysics is in harmony with his view of the religious life | 
The world with its plurality and its suffering has arisen by the developme™ 


8 For the two states see Br-si-bh. 1.1.4 (Chowkh. ed., p. 17, lines 10 ff.); 2118 i 
For the three states see Br-sü-bh. 1.1.1, near end. | 
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ate into an effect state. The road to moksa is the road of return. 
terest in creation theory is natural, for to understand creation 
‘c to begin to understand the road to its undoing. By following the scriptural 
5 a s for a religious life and by repeated meditation on the unity of 
aaen one may reverse the process. Bhāskara cannot understand the 
M am, for if there has been in reality no creation of the phe- 
E S Soit what would there be to undo? What occasion would there 
Bae striving or for the religious life? 

To the historian of Indian philosophy the works of Bhaskara are invalu- 
able. We have lost almost the whole body of early Vedanta literature. 
Bhaskara’s exposition of bhedabheda is valuable not only as being the ear- 
liest advocacy of the doctrine that we happen to possess—in point of date 
it must still be centuries later than the origin of the doctrine—but Bhaskara’s 
account is valuable here as elsewhere because of its conservatism. Time and 
again he brings the reader back to the viewpoint of the author of the lost 
Vrtti, whoever that ancient philosopher may have been. One cannot avoid 
dic impression that where Bhàskara disagrees with Sarhkara, it is Bhaskara 
who expresses the more ancient view. 

In one respect, however, Bhàskara speaks to the present and may hold 
the interest of the modern philosopher who has no care for history. Bhaskara 
fought passionately against illusionism ; he insisted that suffering is real. On 


this point we moderns, whatever we may wish, are not likely to find argu- 
ments against him. 


of a causal st 
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K. N. JAYATILLEKE 


The Logic of Four Alternatives 


I AM WRITING ON the Buddhist logic of the four alternatives 
(catuskoti), as it appears for the first tume in the Pali Nikāyas, for three 
reasons. First, it appears to be a typical “East-West problem” in philosophy. 
Secondly, it is evident that if the thesis adduced in this article is correct, the 
problem has baffled both Indian as well as Western scholars, and among these 
Indian scholars we have to reckon classical scholars held in great esteem, such 
as Nāgārjuna. Finally, this system of logic should be of some interest to 
modern students of logic, not only because it provides a novel method of 
classifying propositions into logical alternatives, but also because it does so in 
such a manner that the alternatives are not dependent on the number of truth- 
values assumed in the system of logic. 

The nature and significance of these reasons would become evident if we 
give an exact exposition of this logic of four alternatives, which was known in 
the later Buddhist tradition as the catuskoti (tetralemma). But it must be 
borne in mind that to call this the “logic of four alternatives” is already to 
adduce a theory which needs to be proved in the light of all the available 
evidence. I have previously given some account of this system of logic,! but it 
stands in need of further clarification and exact definition, which I propose to 
attempt in this article, avoiding as far as possible any repetition of what I 
have already said on the sub ject. 

m the Pali Nikàyas the four alternatives are referred to as “these four 
Positions” (imesu catusu thanesu)? and it is said that religious teachers at the 
time were trying to state the nature of the existence of the perfect person after 
vns going “outside these four positions" (aññatra imehi catuhi 
; ~ These references seem to suggest that they were regarded as four 


logi CER i í / 
os alternatives and it was believed that the truth with regard to any matter 
Y, perhaps, in one of these alternatives. : 

1g 
Pu e, Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge (London: George 
: m. Ltd., 1963), Dp. 333-351; also, K. N. Jayatilleke, *Some Problems of 
(Janua and Interpretation IL" University of Ceylon Review, Vol. VIII, No. I 

» «Y 1950), 45-55 

255 9-99. 
PTS) Myutta Nikaya, IV, 380. 


(Reference is to Pali Text Society edition, hereafter 
3 Ibid. i ; 
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^ K. N. JAYATILLEKR 
Some of the examples given in the texts strongly suggest that the four 
alternatives present possibilities which are mutually exclusive and together 


exhaustive, viz.: 


(1) A person is wholly happy 

(2) A person is wholly unhappy | 
(3) A person is both happy and unhappy i 
(4) A person is neither happy nor unhappy* | 


(1) X is a person who torments himself | 
(2) X is a person who torments others i 
(3) X is a person who both torments himself as well as others 
(4) X is a person who neither torments himself nor others 


(1) The universe is finite 
(2) The universe is infinite | 
(3) The universe is both finite and infinite 

(4) The universe is neither finite nor infinite? 


One example given in the Nikayas confirms the fact that if one of the four | 
alternatives stated is true, then the others are false." There are, in fact, in the 
Nikàyas certain examples in which all four alternatives are rejected but these, 
in my opinion, are not to be explained as violating the exposition we have 
given below. 

Professor Robinson has also proposed taking the propositions as logical | 
alternatives : | 


| 
A typical piece of Buddhist dialectical apparatus is the tetralemma (catuskott). It} 
consists of four members in a relation of exclusive disjunction ("one of, but not | 
more than one of, ‘a,’ ‘b, ‘c,’ ‘d; is true"). Buddhist dialecticians, from Gautama | 
onward, have negated each of the alternatives, and thus have negated the entire | 
proposition. As these alternatives were supposedly exhaustive, their exhaustive | 
negation has been termed "pure negation" and has been taken as evidence for the 
claim that Madhyamika is negativism. There is thus an extra-logical interest i 
analyzing the form of the catuskoti.§ 


We agree with this statement of Robinson only insofar as he says that thé | 


4 Digha Nikaya (P.T.S.), I, 31. i 
5 Majjhima Nikaya (P-T.S), I, 341 ff. 1 
6 Digha Nikàya, I, 22, 23. | 
ee Nikaya, II, 25; cf. Jayatilleke, Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledg | 
pp. -346. j| 
8 See Richard H. Robinson, “Some Logical Aspects of Nagarjuna’s System,” P hilesi 
ophy East and West, Vol. VI, No. 4 (January, 1957), 301-302. | 
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THE LOGI 


í propositions are "in a relation of exclusive disjunction" and that "these 
our : d SO fen: 3 5 ; 

alternatives were supposedly exhaustive." But it is historically incorrect to 
t Gautama “negated each of the alternatives.” The example cited above 


say tha 5 
hen one of the alternatives was taken to be true, the rest were 


shows that w 
deemed to be false. 
First it is necessary for us to prove (1) that each alternative is mutually 


exclusive and (2) that all the alternatives are together exhaustive. We should 
also be able to do so for both quantified and non-quantified propositions. 

Let us take a familiar case. In a two-valued logic of two alternatives, the 
logical alternatives may be stated as follows: 


(1) p 
(2) —p 


Here, p is a proposition of the form “S is P” or “a R b,” while —p is a propo- 
sition of the form “S is not P” or “it is not the case that a R b.” The proof that 
the alternatives are mutually exclusive is that it can be shown that if each of 
the alternatives is true, the other is necessarily false. Thus, 


p | —p —p|p 
T T IF 


F TAE 


The proof that the propositions are together exhaustive consists in showing 
that it is necessarily false that none of the alternatives is true. Thus the 
formula, — (pv —p), must be necessarily false. This can be shown to be the 
case. For if we assume that the formula is true, it leads to a contradiction : 


— (pv —p) 
T FFÉ 


Thus, it ; i : . 
d ey impossible that the formula could be true and it is, there- 
arily false. This means that the alternatives are together exhaustive 


Since at ] 
: fast one of them must necessarily be true. 
We are to giy 


Select, from amo 
Mutually contr 


€ examples with quantified propositions, we are tempted to 


E the Aristotelian forms, those which are deemed to be 
adictory, ego: 


Gly © 
(2) A 
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72 K. N. JAYATILLEKR 
But there are certain ambiguities in the expressions O and A, which nee d 
to be cleared up before examples with a precise meaning can be given. With 
the common interpretation of O as an existential proposition, there isa certain | 
ambiguity in regard to a false O proposition. In an existential interpretation | 
we mean by the proposition “some dogs are not black" that ethene exists an x | 
such that x is a dog and is not-black.” In general, an O proposition is inter. j 
“there exists an x such that x is an f and a not-g,” | 
—gx). But when we say that such q | 
“there exists an x such that x is an f but 


preted to mean that 
symbolically written as (3x) (fx: 
proposition is false, we can mean that 
it is not the case that such an x which is an f, is a not-g.” For example, "it is 
3 false that some dogs are not black" means that "there exists an x such that x is 
a dog but it is not the case that such an x which is a dog is not-black." Or we 
can mean that “there does not exist an x such that x is an f and a not-g because | 
1 there is no x which is an f.” For example, *it is false that some centaurs are 
: not long-lived” means that “there does not exist an x such that x is a centaur 
and is not-long-lived because there is no x which is a centaur.” These situa- 
tions may be seen, when we examine the conditions under which an O proposi- | 


tion is false, represented as follows: 


(4x) (fx + —gx) 

ap Ar ae 

TRF 

FF T/F 
We can remove the ambiguity with regard to a false O proposition by defin | 
ing both O and —O existentialli. Then we would mean by O: (3x) 
(fx - —gx) - (4x) fx, assuming and emphasizing the fact that there are X5 | 
which are f's. And by —O, we would mean: —( 3 x) (fx - —gx) ` (3x)f*| 
It can be seen that these two propositional functions are mutually contradic | 
tory, for when O is true —O is false and when O is false, —O is true: | 


(3x)(fx-—gx) - (3x) fx —(3x)(fx-—gx)-(3x)fx 

ee ee Md i 
T T DI T F T | 
F F TIER F T T | 


In the proposed sense of an existential O proposition, the proposition implies | 
the existence of at least one x, whether the proposition be true or false. Now | 
an existential —O is equivalent to an existential A proposition, So that x 
alternatives may be written as: | 


+? 


e 


|| 
^ 1 
| 
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T. 
(1) (3x) O (in the sense just defined) 
(2) 3136) AN 
However, they are not genuine logical alternatives. ( 3 x) O and (3x) A 


usive, as we have shown above, but they are not together 


mutually excl à 
a e the following formula may be true: 


exhaustive becaus 


—[(4x) Ov (4x) A] 


F F 
T ES 
p F 


It may be seen that it is possible for both (3x) O and (3x) A to be false, 
if there are no fx's: 


[(3x)(fx : —gx) + (3x) fx] V [—(3x) (fx - —gx) - (3x) fx] 
F F F F F 


So (3x) O and (4x) A are logical alternatives only within the framework 
of existential propositions. For instance, we can truthfully say that either all 
cats have tails or some cats (ie., at least one cat) have no tails. Presuming 
that cats exist, if one of the propositions is true, the other is necessarily false 
and of the two propositions at least one must be true. But we cannot with the 
same breath say that either all centaurs are long-lived or some centaurs are 
not long-lived, for both alternatives are false since there are no centaurs. 
We have to bear these distinctions in mind when we seek to state the 
logical alternatives of quantified propositions according to the logic of four 
alternatives. 

Now Robinson has proposed the following alternatives for the catuskoti, 
Which he calls the tetralemma. The examples he gives are in the form of 
quantified propositions. In his own words: 


When the tetralemm 


ei a is quantified in this way, it is analogous to the four Aristo- 
elan forms in some 


respects. The similarities and differences tabulate as follows: 


ARISTOTELIAN Forms 


oa n TETRALEMMA 
ll x i 
Lb ae 1 Allx is A 
2 Noxis A 


Some x ; 
x : : 
Sor 1s A 3 Some x is A, and some x is not A 


(0) 
mE 
UM is not A 4 No x is A, and no x is not A 


Since N 
Oxy] » c D B 
. IS not A" equals “All x is A”, the fourth lemma is a conjunction of 
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74 K. N. JAYATILLER; 


E and A forms. The third lemma is a conjunction of I and O forms. The fourth 
lemma is a conjunction of the contradictories of the conjuncts of the third lemma. 
«No x is A” is the contradictory of “Some x is A”, and "No x is not A” is the | 
contradictory of “Some x is not A”. Thus there is a reciprocity between the third 
and fourth lemmas. Negation of the conjuncts of one always produces the others | 


We note that he equates ^No x is not A" with "All x is A" and says that i 
the fourth lemma is a conjunction of the E and A forms. This is the same a, | 
what he has done in his earlier article, where he has stated the formula, | 
using the notation of the Boole-Schréder logical algebra : l 


The tetralemma resembles the four Aristotelian forms in some ways. Both sets | 
comprise propositions constructed from two terms and the constants (functors) 

“411,” “some,” and “not.” However, the third and fourth alternatives of the tetra. | 
lemma are not simple propositions, but conjunctions. The comparison may le. 
tabulated as follows, using the Boole-Schróder notation. | 


| 
| 
f| 
| 
| 
I 


ARISTOTELIAN FORMS 'TETRALEMMA 
A ab=O 1 ab=0 
E ab=0 2 ab=O | 
I ab#0 3 ab 0O :ab O (conjunction of I and O forms) | 
O ab#O 4 ab=O-ab=O (conjunction of E and A forms) 


If we re-state Robinson's alternatives using the Aristotelian forms he | 
employs, they would be as follows: 


It can be shown that if Robinson's analysis is correct, the alternatives are not 
mutually exclusive or together exhaustive, contradicting his claim (in the 
same article) that the alternatives are “in a relation of exclusive disjunction” | 
and “were supposedly exhaustive.’? i 
It is generally admitted by modern logicians that the relationships among) c 
the Aristotelian forms A, E, I, O in the traditional square of opposition hold | 


9 Richard H. Robinson, Early Madhyamika in India and China (Madison, Mitwaukeė | 
and London: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1967), p. 57. | 

10 Robinson, “Some Logical Aspects of Nagarjuna's System,” p. 303. 

11 Ibid., p. 301. 

12 Ibid., p. 302. f 
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THE LO 


+ they are given an existential interpretation. Assuming the truths of 
if i nships, it can be shown that when each of the first three lemmas is 
: RT. are false. Thus, when A is true, E being the contrary of A is 
true, a ewise, O being the contradictory of A is false and, therefore, the 
false. E I o is false since at least one of its conjuncts is false. Similarly, 
s ould be false since E is false. 

E Men E (the second alternative) is true, its contrary A is false and since its 
adictory I is false, I: O would be false, while E - A would be false 


only 
these F 


contr: 
pecause A is false. | 
When I - O (the third alternative) is true, each of the conjuncts, namely 


Land O, are true. Therefore, A which is the contradictory of O is false and 
likewise E, the contradictory of I. Since A and E are each false, it would 
follow that E * A is false. 

But the difficulty is with the fourth lemma, since E and A, being contraries, 
cannot both be true. Even if we assume its truth, then, since each of the 
conjuncts E and A would be true, the second and first lemmas must also be 
concurrently true. If so, the fourth lemma is not a logical alternative and 
Robinson has not proved his contention that the four members are “in a rela- 
tion of exclusive disjunction." 

Robinson, however, seems to have suspected this when he made the follow- 
ing statement : "T propose to interpret the fourth alternative as *No x is A and 
no x is not A.’ This is true when x is null.”13 If this is what he means, then he 
has to resolve the ambiguity in the E and A forms and distinguish between the 
existential and non-existential E and A forms. But on the contrary, Robinson 
has identified the A form of his fourth lemma (E - A) with the A form of the 
first lemma when he says: "Since ‘No x is not A’ equals ‘All x is A’, the fourth 
lemma is a conjunction of E and A forms."14 Likewise, he has identified the E 
form of the second lemma with the E form of the fourth when he writes down 
both as “No x is A.”15 
In order to resolve the contradictions, it is necessary to remove the ambigui- 
Be of À and E by clearly distinguishing between the existential and non- 
existential forms, We may do so and state the existential A and E as ( 3 x) A 
and (3x) E, respectively. 

The analysis of the f 
each of the con 
the fourth al 
the form of ¢ 


ourth alternative as the conjunction of the denial of 
Juncts of the third alternative also appears to be defective. For 
ternative is a denial of the first two alternatives as well. In fact, 


he language seems to suggest this, when we take the non-quantified 
u Ibid, p, 302 

* Earl phase ee f > 

15 Tois Madhyamiba in I ndia and China, p. 57. (Italics mine.) 
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76 K. N. JAYATILLERR 
examples, which are the only examples given in the early Pali texts. The usual 
linguistic form is “S is neither P nor non-P,” ien cun to be a denial of 
a disjunction consisting of “S is P” and “S is non-P, ; ie, it is neither the case 
that “S is P” nor that “S is non-P.” But the linguistic form is not perfect and | 
st the exact logical form, since the proposition is a denial of | 


does not manife : 
the first two alternatives but of the third alternative ag | 


disjunction of not only | 
well. We shall therefore symbolize it in that form. When we do so and algy | 
ogical alternatives of the logic of i 


remove the ambiguities of À and E, the 1 


four alternatives, using quantified propositions, may be stated as follows: | 


a) (339A | 
(2) (3x)E | 
(3) (4x)1-0 


(4) —[(3x) Av (3 x)Ewx.l-9] 


It can now be shown that each of these is a logical alternative. We have 
already seen that when (1) is true, (2) and (3) are false. When (1) is true, 
the fourth alternative is also false, viz. : 


—[(3x)Av(3x) Ev(3x)lI:O] 


ar F F | 
DO | 
F T 


Likewise, it can be shown that when the second and third alternatives are | 
each true, the rest are false. With regard to the fourth alternative, it can be | 
shown that when it is true, each of the other alternatives is necessarily false: | 


—[(3x)Av(3x)Ev(3x)I: O] 


F F F | 
qnie uev coupe METRUM. | 
T F | 


'The question may be raised as to the conditions under which it is true. It i i 
evident that when the whole expression is true, the disjunction is false. This | 
is so when each of the disjuncts is false. Each of the disjuncts is false when | 
each is non-existential, or, in other words, there are no fx's, viz. : | 


[(3x) — (fx: —gx) - (3x) fx] v[(3x) — (fx: gx) - (3x) fx] Y 
E E E F 


(IG33) (fx gx) - (33) fx] - [(3 x) (fx - —gx) - (320 89D l 
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TH 


We have now shown that when each alternative is true, the others are 
arily false, and also the conditions under which the fourth alternative 
necess This means that the alternatives are mutually exclusive. It now 
is true. to be shown that the alternatives are together exhaustive in the sense 
M ies one of the alternatives must necessarily be true. In other words, 
er 2 lowing expression must be necessarily false, which is seen to be the case: 


—((3x) Av(3x) Ev(3x) I-Ov— [(3x) Av(3x) Ev(3x) I-O]) 
iP F F 


F F TÉ { 


ee e. 


Í É 


We may even argue as follows: Assuming that the above expression is 
true, the whole disjunction within brackets must be false, Therefore, each of 
the disjuncts, (3x) A, (3x) E, (3x) I- O and —[ (3x) Av(3x) Ev 
(jx) I: O] must be false. But if (3x) A, (3x) E, and (3x) I- O are 
each false, then the expression —[(3 x) Av(3 x) Ev(3 x) I: O] would 
be necessarily true, viz.: 


—[(3x)Av(3x)Ev(3x)I-O] 
F F F 


ji F 


This leads to a contradiction. Therefore, the above expression is necessarily 
false, It follows that the alternatives are together exhaustive. 

We have thus proved that one and not more than one alternative must 
necessarily be true. It is, however, necessary to present the alternatives with 
non-quantified propositions. Robinson’s proposal for translating the non- 
anantined into the quantified is to say that in the above formulae, such as 
a oe ae aes stands for the attributes of the entity in question. ”° 
deem ` t Hn Dod error of confusing quantified propositions 
m ARAM i If we do so we would have t6, translate Socrates is 
Would then be 1 ae attributes of Socrates are mortal.” “Socrates is mortal 
fact it is not T of the samc order as “All men are mortal," when in 
that «Aj ne aoe we say “Socrates is forth we surely do Eod mean 
p utes of Socrates are mortal," for all the attributes or 


See B 
ee a. ertrand Russell, A History of Western Philosophy, Third Impression. (Lon- 
en & Unwin Ltd., 1948), p. 219. 
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constituents of Socrates, taken singly or in isolation from the rest, may very 
well be immortal, while Socrates is mortal. 

The proposed translation does not make sense "ere the predicate qualifies 
the subject as a whole. In a class of cases in which this 1s not so, it is necessary 
to select from among the attributes those which belong to the determinable to 
which the predicate refers. Thus it will be absurd to translate "the universe jg 
finite” as “all the attributes of the universe are finite," but we may very well 
translate the proposition as "all the spatial or quasi-spatial attributes of the | 
universe are finite.” | 

In view of the difficulty of such translation without loss of meaning, it js | 
necessary to examine the classification of such propositions in accordance with | 
the logic of four alternatives on their own merits. Let us examine one of the | 
historical examples given in the texts cited at the beginning of this article, | 
which is typical of many of the examples in the Pali Nikayas (ie., in early | 


Buddhism), namely: 


(1) A person is wholly happy 

(2) A person is wholly unhappy 

(3) A person is both happy and. unhappy 
(4) A person is neither happy nor unhappy 


In general these propositions are of the form : 
(1) Sis P 

(2) S is non-P 

(3) S is P and non-P 

(4) S is neither P nor non-P 


Ona relational analysis of the proposition, the alternatives would be: | 
(1) a R b 

(2) a non-R b 

(3) a R and non-R b 

(4) a neither R nor non-R b 


An example of the latter would read as follows: 


(1) a is to the east of b i 
(2) a is to the west of b i 
(3) a is to the east and the west of b (eg., if “a” is a straight road | 

running east-west through “b”) | 
(4) a is neither to the east nor the west of b | 


It is evident from the historical examples that the second alternative i5 y ! 
be taken as the contrary of the first. We designate this by non-P instead % | 


D 
D 


D 

L 

p 
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n-R instead of not-R. Let us symbolize (1) as p, and the contrary 
It is evident that the third alternative is not a conjunction of the 
of pas” es or of the contradictories of the first two alternatives (on 
first two à of the quantified propositions). What, then, does it mean? Certain 
Ls RE ool make the sense clear. When the statement "the universe 
B ite and infinite" is made, it is explained as "the universe is finite in 
BE euer and infinite in another."15 
0 i general, the third alternative 1s, therefore, of the form: “S is partly P and 
partly non-P." Instead of partly we may substitute, amil in historical examples 
we often meet with, synonymous expressions such as “in some respects,” etc. 
This would have to be contrasted with the first alternative, where the sense and 
sometimes the wording make it clear that the meaning is “S is wholly P,” while 
the second alternative means “S is wholly non-P.” It is, therefore, necessary to 
define the conventional logical relations between “S is wholly P” and “S is 
partly P.” We have represented “S is wholly P” as just p. We may then 
symbolize “S is partly P” as: A p. The four alternatives would thus be sym- 
bolized as follows : 


not-P and no 


(1) p 

(2) >p 

(3 Ap:A>p 

(4) —[pv>pv (Ap A p)] 


When p is true, we may choose to adopt the convention that A p is false. This 
is, however, arguable in the light of conventional usage, for we may as well say 
that if p is true, then A p is also true. But there is no such uncertainty in usage 
with regard to A — p, for if p is true, then A — p is false. It follows from these 
conventions that if the first alternative is true, then the second which is the 
contrary of p is false, while the third and fourth are also false, viz.: 


P|>p|4p-A>p|—[pv>pv (Ap: ^ p)] 
ap de F 


incosutngu atu Bearer 
DE FF F T 
Similarly, if —> P is true, the rest are false : 


>P| p |Ap: A—p|—[py-» pv (Ap: ^ p] 


PAP F 
SEE 
T. dp in Jess F T 
18 U d ; 
(E.T.S) per anta-sannt lokasmim viharati, tiriyam ananta-sannt, Digha Nskaya 
3 
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Likewise, if (A p - A — p) is true, the rest are false : 
Ap: ^ p| p | >| Hii peo sey) 
jp. qe d 


Ya 


TE SIAN F R R ST 


In the same way, if —[pv P V (A p- A p)] is true, the rest are false: 


—[pvopv(Ap: ^o p)]| p | 2Pp|^p: ^» 


F F B 
SS 
T E E F F 


As in the case of quantified propositions, the question may be raised as to | 


the conditions under which this proposition can be true. Since the second 
alternative is the contrary and not the contradictory of P and the third asserts 
that the subject has a combination of some of the contrary characteristics, 


there is left a part of the determinable constituting the universe of discourse | 


which is referred to by the fourth alternative. 
We may illustrate this by considering the following four alternatives: 


(1) A person is wholly happy 

(2) A person is wholly unhappy 

(3) A person is both happy and unhappy 
(4) A person is neither happy nor unhappy 


Happiness (sukha) in this context is a determinate quality characterizing 2 
person's hedonic tone (vedana). When we remove the qualities of “happiness,” 
“unhappiness” (dukkha), or a mixture of the two, we are left with “neutral 
hedonic tone” (adukkha-m-asukha vedana). So a person who is “neither happy 


nor unhappy” comprises the class of people experiencing a neutral hedonic | 
tone. Such a class need not necessarily be a null class, although it could be $0 | 


sometimes. This is another reason why Robinson's proposal to translate non- | 


quantified propositions into quantified ones, by taking the predication as being | 


made of the attributes of the subject, is unsatisfactory. Robinson's translation 
for the above example may read somewhat as follows: “The experiences of à 
person are neither happy nor not happy.” This can be true only when there 
are no experiences, since it would mean “there is nothing that is both a? 
experience and is happy and nothing that is both an experience and js not 


happy.” 
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ave now shown that the four alternatives of these non-quantified 
are mutually exclusive, since when one is true the rest are false. 
be shown that they are together exhaustive. This means that the 
on must be necessarily false, which is seen to be the case: 


We h 
propositions 
It remains to 5 
following expressi 


—(py pv (Ap: ^ p)v—[pv- pv (Ap: Ap)]) 
F F F 
i ee 
F F E x F 


É a 


In using the above two-valued logic of four alternatives, early Buddhism did 
not discard the common-sense two-valued logic of two alternatives. Both logics 
are used side by side and utilized for purposes of classification according to the 
subject-matter dealt with. Thus they are treated as complementary logics.!? 

It would, of course, be self-contradictory to negate all the alternatives. The 
apparent instances in which this is done in early Buddhism are those in which, 
for some reason or other, each of the alternatives is misleading, being based on 
false assumptions, and therefore is to be rejected.?? This rejection is not the 
same as negation. In a two-valued system of two alternatives, we can pose the 
following as logical alternatives: 


(1) He stopped smoking 
(2) He did not stop smoking 


According to the laws of this system of logic, we may argue that one of the 
alternatives must necessarily be true, but if we are talking of a person who has 
never smoked, each of the two alternatives is misleading and, therefore, both 
have to be rejected. It was for similar reasons that the Buddha rejected each 
of the four alternatives about the existence of the one-who-has-attained-the- 
Transcendent (Tathagata) after death because none of the alternatives “fit the 
go (na upeti) ,?1 just as much as “he stopped smoking” or “he did not stop 
E do not ft the case” of the person who has never smoked, however 
A m may like to define the words so as to atin one oi them as true 
e : false, ei the basis of our TErocrusican INEOS, : 
die "s Intention of this article to examine in detail what Nagarjuna 
ET 1s early Buddhist logic of four alternatives. Suffice it to say that 
on ayatilleke, Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge, pp. 301-304. 


MIR 
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there is little evidence that Nagarjuna understood the logic of the four 
alternatives as formulated and utilized in early Buddhism. Early Buddhism 
regarded each of the logical alternatives as being either true or false. Tt also 
utilized, as we have observed, the two-valued logic of two alternatives side by 
side with the above two-valued logic of four alternatives. Nagarjuna, however 
says that according to the Buddha, propositions could be true, false, both tm 
and false, and neither true nor false.22 But such an extension was not made in | 
the early Buddhist texts, however legitimate it may have been. 

Nagarjuna dismisses the third and fourth alternatives as being logically 
impossible: “If one part were to be divine and another part human, he would | 
be both eternal and non-eternal and this is not possible (na yujyate).” “Tf it js | 
declared to be the case that he is both eternal and non-eternal, then one might | 
as well say that he is neither eternal nor not eternal.” Despite his statement 
that according to the Buddha “everything could be both true and false 
(sarvam . . . tathyam catathyam),” he questions how *the true and the false | 
(saccdsacca) can be together for this is mutually contradictory (paraspara- | 
viruddham hi).”? Likewise, as Robinson has shown,” he invokes the law 
of excluded middle, dismissing altogether a third alternative (trtiyah) to i 


p and —p.?® 

The proposal of some commentators? to regard the four alternatives as 
representing progressive degrees of truth is to deny that they are in a relation 
of exclusive disjunction. If this were so, each would be true from some stand- 
point. This would be the case according to the relativistic logic proposed by 
the Jains, to which Buddhism was opposed.?* 


It is evident that Nagarjuna and some of his commentators, ancient and 
modern, refer to this logic with little understanding of its real nature and 
significance. I said that this appears to be a typical “East-West problem” 
because it is the kind of problem which, owing to the historical development | 
of the Aristotelian tradition in the West (leaving aside the modern develop | 
ments in the field of logic), one would expect the Western scholar to find it | 
difficult to comprehend. To some extent this is true. When Poussin referred i 
to this logic and observed that Indians "never clearly recognised the principe | 
of contradiction, "?3 what was at fault was his own failure to understand the | 


22 Milamadhyamikakarika, 18, 8. d 
23 Ibid., 27, 17-18; 8, 7. | 
24 "Some Logical Aspects of Nagarjuna's System," pp. 295-296. : | 
25 This cannot be understood as a complementary use of the logic of two alternatives: i 
26 Robinson, Early Madhyamika in India and China, p. 57. |] 
27 Jayatilleke, op. cit., pp. 348 ft. zd 
28 Louis de La Vallée-Poussin, The Way to Nirvana (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer | 
sity Press, 1917), p. 111. | 
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this logic, probably because he was convinced that there could be 
tem of logic, namely, the Aristotelian. But on the other hand, one 
lly blame the Western scholar for this intellectual blindness, for 
have written about it with seeming authority, few of the tradi- 
assical Indian scholars and hardly any of the modern Indian and 
ese writers appear to have comprehended this logic. 
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G. P. MALALASEKERA 


“Transference of Merit" in 
Ceylonese Buddhism 


In THE PALI TEXTS used by the Buddhists of Ceylon, in 
common with those of Burma, Cambodia, Thailand, and Laos, mention is 
made of ten “acts of merit"; i.e., good deeds which bring happiness to the 
doer both in this world and in the hereafter and which will ultimately lead 
to the Buddhist goal of nirvana. These deeds are classified into various cate- 
gories, as those of body (physical), speech (verbal), and mind (mental). 
Every good deed produces "merit" which accumulates to the "credit" of the 
doer. The popular belief is that a person's death, his “merits” and “demerits” 
(the results of his evil actions) are weighed against one another and his 
destiny determined accordingly, as to whether he is to be born in a sphere 
of happiness or a realm of woe. In later literature, a god named Yama per- 


forms the act of judgment. Yama is very much a counterpart of the Hindu 
deity of that name, 


Among the ten good deeds, two are of special interest for our present 
purpose. They are called, respectively, patti and anumodanā. The first word, 
deve from the Sanskrit prapti, etymologically means “attainment” or 
acquisition.” In an extended sense it also means "merit," “profit,” “ad- 
vantage,” and in its religious significance, a “gift given for the benefit of 
someone else.” It then goes on to mean “accrediting” or “transference” and, 
more particularly, “transference of merit that has been acquired"—hence “a 
gift of merit,” In this sense it is sometimes joined to the word dana (giving), 


alm Sd. EH Rs ; 
5 ost by way of elucidation, signifying the giving of merit as a permanent 
“quisition by the recipient. 


TI . * D 
1e method of such transference (the Pali term for which is parivatta) 


oe "os Dno doer of the good deed has merely to wish that the merit 
wishes, or uu gained should accrue to someone in Particular, if he so 
adi all beings," The wish may be purely mental or it may be ac- 

Y an expression in words. This could be done with or without 
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the particular beneficiary being aware of it. Also, the fact of “transference | 
does not in the slightest degree mean that the “transferor” is deprived of | | 
the merit he had originally acquired by his good deed. On the contrary, the | 

very act of “transference” is a good deed in itself and, therefore, enhances i 
the merit already earned. The act of “sharing” one's good fortune is a deeg | 
of compassion and friendliness and, as such, very praiseworthy and “meri. | 


torious." [m 
Where the beneficiary is aware of the transference, another very im. | 


portant element comes in. This is called in Pali anumodana, which mean | 
"rejoicing in"; the "joy of rapport." Here, the recipient of the transfer be. | 
comes a participant of the original deed by associating himself with the deed |: 
done. Thus, this identification of himself with both the deed and the dog | 
sult in the beneficiary getting even greater merit than the | 


can sometimes re 
lation is greater or because his appreciation 


original doer, either because his e 
of the value of the deed done is more intellectual and, therefore, more | 


“meritorious.” The Pali Commentaries contain several stories of such in. | |! 
stances. m 

Anumodana can take place with or without the knowledge of the doer of | 
the meritorious act. All that is necessary is for the “beneficiary” to feel glad- f 


ness in his heart when he becomes aware of the good deed. He could, ifhe : 
so desires, give verbal expression to his joy by saying “sddhw” once or 
several times. The word corresponds to “amen” and almost means “well 


done.” It thus becomes a sort of mental or verbal “applause.” What is signif- ` 
cant is that in order to share in the good deed done by another, there mut | 
be actual approval of it and joy therein in the beneficiary's heart. The doer | 
of the good deed cannot, even if he so desires, prevent another's anumodami, ` 
because he has no power over another's thoughts. Here too, as in all actions |" 

c 


it is the thought which, according to Buddhism, really matters. | 
The classic example of this transference of merit, etc., is a story connected | 
with Bimbisara, king of Rajagaha, a contemporary of the Buddha and. : 
great patron of Buddhism during his lifetime. It is said that the king on’) 
invited the Buddha and a retinue of monks to his palace for a meal. At the | 
conclusion of the meal, there was heard a great din outside. The Buddha | 
revealed that it was caused by some of Bimbisāra’s kinsmen who, after theif i 
death, had been born as petas (evil spirits) and were suffering pangs oi 
hunger and thirst. He told the king that it would be of no use to give the 
food or drink because, on account of their evil deeds, they could not partakt | 
of such things. But, said the Buddha, if the merit the king had gained V. 
giving food to holy men were to be transferred to his departed kinsmen n j 
virtue of the merit so acquired, they would enjoy the fruits thereof 27. 


^ 
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ple to satisfy their needs. This the king did and the result was immediate. 
bea 


he erstwhile petas now became happy beings and they made known their 
a uk to the king in no uncertain terms. 
gra 1 


The Buddha went on to say that the greatest boon one could confer on 
ne's dead ancestors was to perform "acts of merit" and transfer to them the 
0 


merit SO acquired. This is the theme of the well-known Tirokudda Sutta 
yhich the Buddha preached on that occasion. 
V 


Here the Buddha says, among other things: 


Those who are compassionate towards their deceased relatives give, on occasion, 
as alms (to holy men) pure, palatable and suitable solid and liquid food, saying, 
“May the merit thus acquired be for the comfort and happiness of our deceased 
relatives." And they (the relatives). who receive the merits of almsgiving wish 
thus: ^May our relatives, from whom we have received this boon, live long." Those 
who give also receive the fruits of their deed... . 

In the world of departed spirits there is no sowing or agriculture, nor any cattle- 
keeping. There is no trading, no buying or selling for money. They who are born 
there from this world live on what is given from this world. . . . 

Alms should be given in their name by recalling to mind such things as, “(When 
he was alive) he gave me this wealth, he did this for me, he was my relative, my 
friend, my companion, etc." There is no use in weeping, feeling sorry, lamenting 
and bewailing. These things are of no use to departed spirits. 


This injunction of the Buddha is the counterpart of the Hindu custom, 
which has come down through the ages, of performing various ceremonies 
(generally called srüddhà) so that the spirits of dead ancestors, called pitrs 
(cf. manes) might live in peace. It has had a tremendous influence on the 
social life of the people in countries like Ceylon. The dead are always re- 
membered when any good deed is done and more specially so on occasions 
connected with their lives, e.g., their birth or death anniversaries. 
ae ee there is a ritual which is generally followed. The trans- 

water from a jug or other similar vessel into a receptacle, while 


n : à 7 
*peating a Pali formula which has been translated as follows: 


As rivers, when full, must flow 

And reach and fill the distant main; 
So indeed what is given here 

Will reach and bless the spirits there. 
As water poured on mountain top 

Must soon descend and fill the plain, 
So indeed what is given here 

Will reach and bless the spirits there. 


x Pouring of water 


g 


is symbolic. 
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his transference of merit was extended in various Ways 


As time went on, t 
Of ments is its intro 1 : 
l duction into 


One of the most interesting of these deve 


the worship of devas or superhuman beings. m 
: E | 
No prayers were offered to the Buddha even during his lifetime, and th, | 


ceremony of worshipping the Buddha as practiced now is only an act g 
homage and gratitude. But, human nature being what it is, the need is alway, | 
there to look up to someone more powerful than ourselves for help a| 
protection, especially in times of adversity. | | 
The Buddha acknowledged that there were beings in various spheres gf 4 
existence, some of them higher and more powerful than humans, and he i = 
said to have declared that these benevolent beings could be of assistance tj | « 
men, if their aid were sought. Accordingly, there grew up among the Bud t 
dhists the cult of deva-worship, more or less analogous to that in vogue among | 
the Hindus, except that no sacrifices of any kind are ever offered. Some of ( 
the devas, here called gods for convenience, are identical with Hindu deities | t 
especially Visnu, but most of them are of local origin and have probably | i 
been adopted and accepted by the Buddhists from their ancestral religion, | t 
What is important to note is that none of these deities, not even the mighty b « 
Brahma himself, is everlasting. They have their cycles of birth and death, | 
like humans, except that their life-spans spread over vast stretches of time. i 
They are born in their heavenly spheres only because of the good deeds they | 
had done in their previous lives, as human beings, and their continued exis- | 
tence depends on the store of merit they have accumulated. | 
It is believed that in their own worlds the opportunities for good deeds are | 
few and far between, whereas on earth such opportunities are numerous. | 
Human beings, therefore, can earn the goodwill and gratitude of these 
mighty devas by doing meritorious acts and transferring the merit so gained 
to them. Such transference is accompanied by various ceremonies in which | 
flowers, incense, and lights are offered as marks of respect to the deity con- | 
cerned. The deity does not need these things at all, but he is happy to feel so | 
honored. He does, however, need his store of merit to be constantly i 
plenished so that he might continue to exist where he is. The greater his” 
store of merit, the longer he could live and the more powerful he could be | 
He could use this power to help his votaries gain their wishes. i 
Of late, the practice of attempting to gain the favor of the gods in orde 
achieve various personal ambitions has grown tremendously. It is evident, 10! | 
instance, in political elections where rival candidates are seen going to the 
same famous shrines to win the goodwill of the presiding deity. Vows an 
made, promising that various meritorious deeds will be done in the name? 
the deity so that he would enjoy the benefits thereof. Such vows include, | 
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* m nis lighting many D Men - IS o EE in which holy relics 
ddha are enshrined, or oftering before it large quantities of flowers. 
nto P ofthe Bu the customary ceremonies, the performance of which in the name 
| These are 1s is believed to give them pleasure and happiness. When rival 
the | of the god eal to the same god, how the deity concerned makes his decision 
| of | 0 MN One is reminded of prayers being addressed to the same god 
E | = p of war by both parties to the conflict. One redeeming feature about 
| the vows referred to above is that their fulfillment brings intrinsic merit to 
of I their performers, irrespective of whether or not they also confer benefit on 
3 | the deities in whose name they are carried out. The effort, therefore, will 
sto. certainly not have been wasted. All concerned stand to gain, hence, probably, 
ud- | the popularity of the custom. ; ; i 
ong The question has been asked whether this doctrine of merit-transference 
o of or, as it has sometimes been designated, vicarious or reversible merit, is a 
ties teaching of “primitive” Buddhism and not a later development due to the 
ably | influence of the Mahayana doctrine of Bodhisattvas who share the results of 
on, | their good deeds with all beings. This question is among those found in the 
shty | discussion between the arhant Nāgasena and King Milinda, as recorded in 
at | the Milindapafiha (generally attributed to the first century a.p.). 
ime It may be pointed out that in the formula in which the candidate for 
they ordination seeks permission from the ordaining monk, the following words 
xis | occur: "Reverend Sir, forgive me all my faults. May the merits gained by 
| me be shared by your Reverence. It is fitting also to allow me to share the 
are | merits gained by your Reverence. It is good. It is good. I share in it." Now, 
ous. there can be no doubt about the great antiquity of this formula and, therefore, 
hee Of the teaching enunciated in it. 
ined. In the Milindapafiha itself the King expresses the view that if the recipient 
ich i$ not conscious of a gift of merit being offered, the giver gets no benefit 
com | thereby. Nagasena cites several examples to prove the contrary. The argu- 
el s0 | ment is that the act of transfer is an act of unselfishness and the reaction of 
rfe j the action on oneself has a purifying effect, as well as on the person to whom 
23 the act is directed. Nagasena tells King Milinda, *If a man transfer merit, 
j be i that merit &rows and grows more and more, as he keeps on transferring it, 
| and the merit of that deed he is able to share with whomsoever he will.” 
er t0 | here the act is absolutely unselfish, the force sent out describes, as it were, 
íi i open curve and adds something to the general store of goodness on which 
ppp Ce World at large must draw for ite support. 
jam in ent and demerit are the causes of existence and, since all beings are 
ne J nh Woven in the meshes of existence, there cannot, strictly speaking, 
SE i 8 2 arbitrary division of “your” merit and “mine.” Such divisions are mere 
| s i 7 
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= G. P. MALALASEKER, 
delusions. The utter selflessness which renounces the fruits of one’s labors. 
that others may profit thereby is a corollary of the unique Buddhist teach 


of anatta (“no-self’”). 

The doctrine of “imputed righteousness” 
the Buddhist theory is really quite different from the corresponding Western |. 
idea, even from the Catholic doctrine of the transference of the righteousness 


ing 


is not confined to Buddhism but i 
2 i 


of saints. 
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HAROLD E. McCARTHY 


Zen-and Some Comments 
on a Mondo 


D. T. SUZUKI HAs, in his writings, insisted again and again 
that Zen is not a philosophy and that Zen is not a religion, but that it is 
essentially different from both philosophy and religion, and yet, relevant to 
both as a significant alternative. Unless this much is understood one does not 
even approach Zen on the right foot, let alone in the right direction. 


Zen is not, certainly, a system of speculative philosophy. Zen is not con- 
cerned with an attempt to formulate, systematically and intellectually, answers 
to questions concerning the ultimate nature of man, the ultimate nature of 
the totality of reality in which man is caught up, or the ultimate nature of 
the good life and the good society for man. Zen gives us no laws, no rules, 
no principles, no “truths” which could possibly be construed as metaphysical, 
epistemological, or even moral. Thus it is that Zen cannot properly be spoken 
of as a form of materialism, idealism, dualism, pantheism, mysticism, or even 
existentialism, Nor can we say that Zen advocates the elimination of specula- 
tive philosophy. Zen is the elimination of metaphysics in the sense that Zen 
1$ not metaphysical at all. It does not solve or resolve metaphysical questions. 
Metaphysical questions do not, for Zen, come up írom within the Zen 
orientation, When metaphysical questions are directed to Zen, Zen smiles 
broadly and marks them, one and all: Return to Sender. The understanding 


is i DUE i 

that, if one can speak of understanding in this context, they have been sent 
to the wrong address. 

But 


dis if Zen is not a system of speculative philosophy, Zen is not a form 
riti 


e e puc either. Zen is not concerned with the intellectual analysis 
usse ite terms and concepts, the rules of logic, or the diverse 
Edu a8 gie SUES functioning. Some who are students of Wittgenstein have 

pinion that there is Wittgenstein in Zen and Zen in Wittgen- 
8, it seems to me, could be farther from the truth. The writings 
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of Suzuki and the writings of W ittgenstein cannot be compared. They Moye 


in opposite directions, and if they appear to arrive at times at Somewhat | ; 
similar conclusions, the similarity is appearance only. If Wittgenstein cannot | 
be studied as Wittgenstein, let him be studied not as a student of Zen wl or 
as a student of Aristotle who, after all, was very much concerned with the | | G 
rectification of names, the formulation of what it is to be a science, and the | " 
setting forth of rules of formal logic, though without the advantage of truth. | J 
table analysis. ! I 
Just as Zen is not philosophy, speculative or critical, so Zen, as Presented | Z 
by Suzuki, is not religion either. In Zen there are no rites, no rituals, m $ 
dogmas, no doctrines, no sacred scriptures, no theologies, and no formulated | s 
“truths,” noble or ignoble as the case may be. The religionist who claps hi | I 
two hands together to summon a servant, natural or divine, is answered by | 7 
the Zen man who holds one hand aloft and calls attention to the impact d t 
its soundlessness. Even this is something one reads about but does not do, | c 
Holding one hand aloft is not Zen. There are too many things to do, quietly, | p 
with both hands to spend any time at all holding one hand aloft. A Zen man | t 
may meditate, just as the emotionally ill man may seek out an analyst, but | | < 
meditation is not Zen. At best, meditation in Zen is a means to an end, not a 3 
end in itsel£É—though even this dichotomous distinction between means and ^ 
end is, at best, a symptom of our fallenness, our departure from and separe | t 
tion from the on-going immediacy that is Zen. f 1 
It may be said, of course, from the outside, peering in, that the goal d i 
Zen is the achievement of satori. Satori may be achieved, we are told, by way | | ; 
of zazen, or seated meditation, though enlightenment is not something that | I 
can be guaranteed in advance. Satori may also be achieved quite apart from | 1 
zazen, If the eye has been opened, it is ridiculous to say that satort has | i 
been achieved because zazen has not been systematically practiced. Tf the | : 
eye has been opened, if suddenly we find ourselves free from names 4 and | 
forms, if—in response to whatever occasion or stimulus—our world shines | 
forth in its original face, no longer sicklied o'er with the pale cast of though 
this is—if it is—satort. h 
Properly speaking, in Zen there are no sacred scriptures nor expository | T 
analyses. The basic "literature" of Zen consists, for the most part, of mondes | $ 
and koans. Mondos and koans are happenings, and there is a difference bei og 
tween a happening and the report of a happening. One may, perhaps, e] t 
from a report just as one may learn from the critical review of a novel ; : 
reading the review of a novel is not undergoing a novel. Reading the reports | j o 
of mondos and koans may be a way of “studying” Zen, but it is not a pons e] E 
L| 
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nor of achieving satori. Koans are personal challenges and 
dos are personal experiences, each one with a unique form of its own. 
on P. koan, which emerged as a genuine happening, was given to me 
My ki himself at the time of the 1949 East-West Philosophers’ Confer- 
py Suzu yas, at that time, young and fresh and full of spit and empirical 
a i Fades: Devoted to logic and philosophy of science, I was—or so 
ought carrying out in my way the program outlined by A. J. Ayer in 
Language, Truth and Logie. Before meeting Suzuki I had never heard of 
Zen, and what Suzuki had to say during Uhe meetings of the Conference 
seemed to make no sense to me at all. I decided at first that he must be 
some kind of odd and offbeat mystic concerned with uttering the unutterable. 
Later, in contrast to what I was learning about Advaita, it seemed to me that 
Zen was not mysticism at all but, really, an odd form of pragmatic naturalism 
that could be improved, or possibly brought up to date, by removing its 
chosen air of paradox and deliberate mystification. Becoming more and more 
perplexed and disturbed toward the end of the Conference, I came, as it were, 
to the end of my rope. Leaning across the conference table in the direction of 
Suzuki, I asked what I took to be a real payoff of a question. “Sir,” I said, 
“answer me just one question and I shall be content. Is the empirical world 
real for Zen?" Suzuki, it seemed to me, replied without a moment's hesita- 
tion: "The empirical world is real just as it is." I felt that I had struck home. 
This was no mystic but a tough-minded empiricist. I was elated. My elation, 
however, lasted hardly more than a few seconds. The arrow that had pierced 
my skin possessed a barb. For suddenly I was face to face with the question: 
If the empirical world is real just as it is, how is it when it is just as it is? 
Philosophers and scientists, East and West, had attempted to describe the 
empirical world just as it is—the outcome was disagreement, conflict, and 
the cancelling out of mutually incompatible descriptions. I turned thé coin 
over. There it was, the empirical world, just as it is, beyond all manner of 
Speech ; and there, so clear in the morning light, were the traps, the nets, that 
encircled it on every side, designed to catch what mainly crept away. 
ee Re done zazen. I had never practiced the art of archery. I had, 
ie a = ed. I was once asked by an outsider what I thought about ben 
“think = the shoulder of a wave. My exer was immediate and diredi 
bise ae nothing at all. If I were to think I could not keep my balance. 

(ees E. : are the same, no two waves ene the same, uo two winds gue 
Ad S T wo days are due same. Surfing is not a knowing but a doing. 
over one's ae ae the empirical world is real just as itis. Only afterwards, 
that, face to ae der, does not reflect. Although not a saint, it would appear 
> ace with Suzuki, I had kept an appointment, 


Be dergoing Zen 


n 
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The mondos are many, and many of the classical mondos are familiar, 
mondos, when they happen, are happenings ; and there is all the differens. 
. in the world between a living mondo in which one is caught up and A iil f 
mondo which lends itself only to dissection after the fact. During the 1955 | 
East-West Philosopher's Conference, Suzuki was present again, older, to be 
sure, but with a vigor that defied his years. Some time during the second | 
week or so of this Conference I learned from Van Meter Ames that Suzuki | 
had arranged, outside the framework of the Conference proper, a nume | : 
of Zen discussion meetings. Suzuki, Professor Ames indicated, would like mel 
to be present. “Thank you,” I replied; and I did not go. My presence may, | 
in some manner, have been missed. The following week, possibly as an envoy | | 
from Suzuki, Kenneth Inada (a former student of mine, and at that time ay | 
advanced student at the University of Tokyo) informed me that there Was | 
to be another Zen discussion meeting and that Suzuki would like me i 
come. “Thank you," I replied; and once more I did not go. The third week | 
Suzuki himself arrived on the scene and informed me that there was to be | 
Zen discussion meeting to which I was invited. I bowed and smiled. Suzuki | 
bowed and smiled. Then we both laughed. Suzuki went his way and I wer 
mine. I had been invited not once but three times. It was in the end as if the | 
master and I understood on a level beyond analysis and discussion. I hai 
been given my koan. Ten years later I had now lived through my mondo. li | 
not satori, I had achieved, or so it seems to me, a measure of insight. 


II 


Though mondos are happenings, meaningful when one is really caught up 
in them, not analyzed but lived through, the reports of mondos are not al- 
together beyond analysis, explication, elucidation so long as one remembers | 
that the analysis of a mondo is not a mondo any more than the analysis of a) 
poem is itself a poem. Poems, if they are to be analyzed at all, must bey 
grasped from within in the dimension of sense, feeling, emotion, and imagine | 
tion; and mondos, if they are to be explicated at all, seem to presuppose * 
unique kind of Eifithlung. The student of Zen may have a favorite mondo; 
but one thing is certain—if the student has one favorite mondo, he has many» 
favorite mondos; and the explication of one mondo, however partial and pe i 
sonal, will lead him to the explication of another and another. There is realy 
no termination. Suzuki, it seems to me, is wise. He provides us with mondas | 
but resists, on the whole, complicated explication. I am certainly not 25 wist 
as Suzuki. I have a favorite mondo, presented by Suzuki without commet: 
Where he maintains a noble silence, I play the game of explication. i 
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e this chapter with the following quotation from one of the 
writings. Doko (Tao-kwang), a Buddhist philosopher and a student of 

an atra (absolute idealism), came to a Zen master and asked: 

1 ame of mind should one discipline oneself in the truth ?" 

“There is no mind to be framed, nor is there any truth in 


me conclud 


Let ! 
earliest 
the Vi jnaptim 

«With what fr 

Said the Zen master, 


. D ” 
: be disciplined. 5 " 
ice is no mind to be framed and no truth in which to be disciplined, why 


do you have a daily gathering of monks who are studying Zen and disciplining 
o y 


: th ?" 
elves in the truth: : 
d master replied: "I have not an inch of space to spare, and where could I 


have à gathering of monks? I have no tongue, and how would it be possible for 


me to advise others to come to me QT 
The philosopher then exclaimed, “How can you tell a lie like that to my face." 


“When I have no tongue to advise others, is it possible for me to tell a lie?" 
Said Doko despairingly, ^I cannot follow your reasoning." 
«Neither do I understand myself," concluded the Zen master.! 


Although Suzuki warns us that in Zen "Questions and Answers" there 
"are no quibblings, no playing at words, no sophistry,"? this little dialogue 
sparkles with the most serious wit, irony, and directness. Involved is the 
immediate confrontation of a Buddhist philosopher and a Zen master. The 
philosopher, being a philosopher, assumes—on the basis of his own ignorance, 
which he undoubtedly regards as wisdom—that Zen is, indeed, a philosophy, 
concerned with disclosing a truth to be grasped by the mind or intellect. The 
reply on the part of the master is completely to the point. The philosopher 
has come to the wrong place. Zen is not a philosophy; there is no "truth" to 
be grasped by the "mind," and one who supposes that there is such a truth 
has already come in the wrong frame of mind (or the wrong frame of some- 


thing), exhibiting his ignorance by speaking about a "frame of mind" in the 
first place. 


The master's reply may be surprising, but Doko is not set back on his 
heels, Like a chess player determined to win and sure of his rules and his 
skills, he tries again, pointing out what he takes to be evidence incompatible 
mu the master's statement: the obvious presence of monks who are, equally 
ur E ER and disciplining themselyes in the truth. The master’s 
Roe a iton as he sticks topbis guns. Men there are, but there 
torem n SF indeed, in a zendo there is no more room for monks of the 

variety than there is for deaf men at a musical concert—occupying 


Seats, they wo 
: uld deny room t ould hear not a sound. More- 
WERTE y o others and yet would 


1p : 
Library, papae, di Introduction to Zen Buddhism (New York: The Philosophical 
“Ibid. pp, 56-57. 
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over, the men who have come have come of their own accord. The maste 
, 


so to speak, is not a recruiter. He has no cross to carry and has no slogan d 


the form: “Take up my cross and follow me." Thus the master's reply 4) 
3 


simple and open and is most certainly not intended to be paradoxical, 
But the philosopher, forgetting his manners, forgetting that he himself " 
at best, an uninvited guest and, not realizing that he is a bull in a china sho T 4 
now accuses the master, to whom his initial approach was that of a humble 
seeker, of being a liar. The master, undisturbed by such rudeness, replies with 
the utmost simplicity, suggesting in his way that it was Doko who formulate! 
the questions in the first place. If he is not satisfied with the replies, they, 
have been given in good faith, not on the basis that stupid questions desery 
equally stupid replies, but perhaps with the suggestion that questions them. 
selves are not without presuppositions (which may be quite erroneous), 
such that those who ask illegitimate questions may not be satisfied at all wih. 
the answers they receive. If Doko had been enlightened enough to ask th 
right questions, he would not have asked any questions at all. | 
At this point Doko is in despair. He does not understand. The Zen master | 


is sympathetic and human. He does not understand either. Left hanging in| I 


the air, unformulated but clearly involved, is the question: “Who started thi t 
discussion in the first place?" Eod 
Insofar as this question applies to me, it is easy to answer. I initiated th 4 
discussion in this paper. At this point I now terminate it, with salutations ant d 
—if need be—apologies to Suzuki, the master, and Charles A. Moore, th s 
Conference Director, without whom this paper would never have been written. t 
f c 
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Metaphysical Diversity and 
Cultural Disposition: A 
Case Study in Philosophic 
Difference 


For THIS OCCASION in honor of Professor Charles A. Moore, 
Iam interested in advancing a frankly speculative historical and comparative 
thesis which I believe would have been of interest to him. My thesis is: That 
the predominant impersonalism of Indian metaphysics is in part a product of 
the tolerant inclusiveness which has characterized the general disposition of 
the people of India in religious practice and philosophical thought, while the 
strong personalistic tradition of the Occident, which is rooted especially in the 
biblical religion, is a consequence of a powerful attitude of intolerant ex- 
clusivism. I have no desire to comment here on the justification or merits of 
either of the cultural attitudes which I shall describe, or on the theological 
and metaphysical ideas to which they contributed. 
My argument is based on a broad view of the character of the two cultures 


and of their religious and intellectual history: for India, from the polytheism 
of the Vedic hymns to the culmination of the monistic trend in the sophisti- 
gated Systems of the Vedānta, and extending even to the present; for the 
Occident, from the primitive semitic polytheism to the achievement of the 
Prophetic monotheism and its eventual union with the impersonalistic hel- 


lenisti : s 
ee metaphysics, and including the subsequent character of Western 
eism. 


It is bey : VOR 
's beyond practical possibility that the countless and intricately complex 
causal relatior 


coe nships that obtain among the elements of a culture can be fully 

1 T 

Pons - But the understanding of a culture and even a rudimentary com- 
sion of the differences that distinguish cultures require the pursuit of 


this task 
» a task that at best is speculative and is precarious with the likelihood 
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of error, and which can proceed only by committing every kind of socia] d 
historical abstraction and by indulgence in gross oversimplification, Tt iş 2 
interesting one, nevertheless, and sometimes yields quite unexpected mei] 


There are at least three kinds of factors which may be causal determinan, 
naterial, and dispositional. "These may 


within or among cultures: ideational, 1 
not be entirely discrete or independent. Such material factors as climate of 


geography, for instance, quite certainly may affect the disposition of a peopk 
causing them to be excessively passive Or active. Or such a material elemen 
as economic or political success may profoundly influence religious ids. 
regarding the human predicament. But the causal relationships which obtain. 
within a culture are often reciprocal, and metaphysical or theological idal 
may have a far reaching impact on political action or economic condition | 
And there is always the possibility, of course, that of two things, where or. 
appears to be caused by the other, both may result from a third. The whol 
picture is utterly complex and not a little confused, and every attempt to) 
explain cultural phenomena, including the attempt of this paper, must be 
regarded critically and with considerable reserve. i 
A basic difference between the cultures of Hindu-Jain-Buddhist India and. 
the Judeo-Christian-Islamic Occident, when these are seen in a general per 
spective, a difference that has large and interesting practical as well as theoret- | 
ic implications, is found in one aspect of the major conceptions of ultima: 
reality which have obtained historically in religious thought. In India the 
description of that reality has been in predominantly impersonal terms, while 
in the Occident it has been to a large degree personal. I refer here to the 
Occidental conception of God as a person—which is for the most part, thougt 
not exclusively, a derivative of the biblical religion—and to the impact of this 
conception on both theology and metaphysics. And I have in mind, of cours) 
the strong and quite general tendency in Indian thought for metaphysics i 
transcend not only the personal gods of the pantheon but even the God d 
personalistic theism. | 
Among the ideas that have affected Western culture and moved W estent 
civilization, certainly none has been more important than that there is 2 Gol 
who is a person, and the concept of personality has been integral to, 2" i 
indeed partially shaped by, the idea of God's being. This is not to say B 
the Occident, even since the beginning of Christianity, has not generat | 
impersonal conceptions of God, or that the dominant ideas of God do i 
involve numerous descriptions which were fashioned for impersonal reall) 
Consider here, in the first instance, the views of some of the more racy 
mystics or extreme rationalists, and in the second instance, the large ele 
component of Christian theology where the Platonic and Aristotelian descr 
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an essentially impersonal reality become properties of the living God 

:blical revelation. And I do not mean to disregard the dominance in 
of biblic Leno non-theistic impersonalistic metaphysics or the strength of 
recent t ositivistic tradition, or even the current attempt, as with Pro- 
the M to describe Christian metaphysics in somewhat impersonal 
E RE us God as “being” rather than “a being." It is to insist, rather, 
ee . the confluence of ancient cultures in the Roman Empire, the chief 
ue ee idea of Western religious culture, however involved in contradic- 
m i have been, however much confusion it may have produced, and 
PE e much it is now disclaimed, has been the concept of God as a person. 

Now the point that is most relevant to my thesis is not simply that God is 
conceived as personal, but that there is no reality that is ontologically or 
cosmologically prior to or superior to God, nothing in the substance or struc- 
ture of the universe to which he is subject. Though because of his transcen- 
dence of the world, God in the traditional Occidental theism is not a full- 
fledged metaphysical absolute, he is described in absolutistic terms and his 
ultimacy is guaranteed by the dogma of ex nihilo creation. 

Consider, in contrast, the tendency of Indian metaphysics to transcend the 
gods—not necessarily to deny their existence, or in many instances even their 
religious efficacy, but to reach beyond the anthropomorphic categories of 
personality in the attempt to provide a rational description of the ultimately 
real. I do not mean to ignore the great variety in Indian thought and the 
impressive diversity that is found within the several Hindu schools them- 
selves. And it would be inexcusable to disregard the notable instances in 
Indian philosophy of personalistic theism where God as a person is the 
highest reality. Here I have in mind, for instance, such cases as the Visista- 
dvaita Vedanta of Ramanuja or the Dvaita Vedanta of Madhva. Ramanuja’s 
theism, which rejects the extreme monism of Advaita by a critical reading 
of the monistic passages in the Upanisadic literature, is a near Indian counter- 
Part to classical Occidental theism. I think, however, that it has inescapable 
RE Overtones. But the work of Madhva is a highly sophisticated at- 
empt to preserve a genuine theism, yet reconcile it with absolutism; probably 


a 
ee Successful effort to cope with this problem than can be found any- 
‘ere among Western theologians. 


ë is Significant for my t 
ciples, who held strong 


as i 
of Preserving the reali 
Ovérwhelmin 


despite their 
S Persona] 


tions of 


hesis that even Ramanuja and Madhva and their 
personalistic views, were deeply involved in the 
ty of the world and a personal God against the 
& monistic and absolutistic thrust of Advaita Vedanta, and that 
best efforts that monism was often successful in transcending 
in the final description of reality. The case at issue does not 
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a the strong Indian tendency toward im 


center on monism but rather ot 
personalism. The importance of monism here is simply that in Indian though 
it has been a powerful instrument in the cultivation of impersonalism in "i 


Ü 
concept of the ultimate reality. Some kind of dualism or pluralism Seem; | 
essential to the meaning of personality. There probably is not a better «| 
emplification of this problem than in the metaphysics of S. Radhakrishnan | 
certainly the most celebrated contemporary Indian exponent of idealism, aul 
defender of the theistic tradition. Radhakrishnan, whose metaphysics stems 
especially from the Svetüsvatara Upanisad and the Bhagavadgità, has deniq | 
that Igvara, the Supreme Person, is maya, phenomenal, but he holds neve. | 
theless to the non-dualistic position that Brahman as the transcendent Asl 
lute is non-personal Perhaps more than any other Hindu thinker, Radha | 
krishnan has faced the criticism of Occidental philosophers that the monism. 
of Advaita Vedānta negates its theism by relegating its personal God to what. 
is at best a secondary reality. His reply that the Supreme Reality need mi 
be conceived categorically as either personal or impersonal may rou 


firm ground for theism, but it clearly falls short of the attempt at unequivoal | 
personalism that characterizes 


Ramanuja, Madhva, or the classical Christian | 
| 


| 


|| 
H 


theologians. | 
Turning to the dispositional factors of my thesis, I refer to what I wil 


simply call the “inclusiveness” of the Orient and the “exclusiveness”’ of the Oct 
aining to religion and to religious and philosophical dis. 
cussion. My reference here includes the religious syncretism so common among 
the Chinese and Japanese as well as among the indigenous faiths of India, 
but it is directed especially to the remarkable attitude of tolerance that charac 
terizes India in matters of religion and philosophic thought. I understand this 
tolerance to be not a matter of intellectual or moral charity, but rather a deep 
seated conviction of the unity of all things and of the incompleteness of evel) 
attempted account or explanation of them. I certainly do not mean to ascribe, 
an absolutistic metaphysic to Indian philosophy generally, but absolutisti 
where it does appear (which is not infrequent), is compatible with this tolerant 
of disposition, for it conforms nicely to the idea that the supremely a 
transcends every facet of reality that can be known and experienced: mM 
Radhakrishnan has so effectively put it, “The absoluteness of truth imple. 
the relativity of all formulations of it. . . . Truth wears many vestures sl 
speaks in many tongues." | 
The inclusiveness, however, is by no means confined to 
thought and discussion, but seems to characterize the culture eve 
primitive aspects, both today and in the distant past. It is exhibited in| 
peaceful relations that have generally obtained among Brahmanism, pim 
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CULT UR 
dhism, in the mutual accommodation of the sects that has often cut 
and Bud E. and ethnic lines, in numerous political actions of historic 
across e ning and encouraging an ecumenical commitment, in the well 
import ex E e of regarding the sad-darSanas, the six schools, as orthodox 
m this entails some careful footwork with the Vedas, and especially 
even em ; to regard the heterodox and orthodox schools as in some ways 
in "s B rather than conflicting. Allowing for important exceptions, the 
NA ness and toleration seem to have characterized Indian thought gen- 
lly through its length and breadth, from the early Vedic nature religion 
a, sophisticated and advanced metaphysical and epistemological systems. 

But, returning to the Occidental religion, with its semitic roots, the picture 
is radically different. It is the story of an exclusivism that has rarely yielded 
even though the religion has in some ways achieved a quite genuine uni- 
versality and has had, as at present, its moments of ecumenicity. This ex- 
clusivism has well known symbols in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam—"T 
am the Lord thy God, thou shalt have no other Gods before me"; “I the 
Lord thy God am a jealous God” ; “There is no other name under heaven by 
which men can be saved"; and “There is only one God, Allah." There are, 
of course, numerous features of Occidental religion that are in some ways at 
variance with this exclusivism and that even oppose it in principle: the ab- 
sence of rigorous creedal requirements in Judaism, the missionary zeal of 
Christianity and Islam, or the doctrine of the invisible church in Catholicism. 
But these do not affect the basic exclusive character of these religions that 
distinguishes them so radically from the Oriental faiths: that there is one 
and only one true God, one and only one body of true doctrine, one and 
only one true church, one and only one way to salvation. 

I will not argue this point further, as it appears entirely obvious and the 
facts on both Orient and Occident are well known. Nor will I hazard an 
attempt to account for this inclusiveness and exclusiveness. Their causes are 
no doubt both multiple and subtle. Conceivably they could range all the way 
from geographic to psychological factors and involve such matters as migra- 
» War and peace, diet, and sunshine. But that these cultural 
aracteristics have importantly affected the structure of both religion and 
Ppears obvious when the development of the ideas of God and 
Cones d is seen historically. ; : l à 
the ecd ee the gods of the Yese hymns in comparison with 
is to be 2 : ; M: in the early biblical period. Hi dic Vedic theology 
Müller Em s = as henotheistic rather Quero polytheistie, as both Max 
radically m asgupta have argued, it is still a Denm that differs 
z at of the Pentateuch, for the hymns extolling the greatness 
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of a Vedic god, and glorifying his powers and virtues, are apparent effort, 
0 


honor and flatter the deity but not to assert his sole importance. The Ve "I 
nature of the gods as representations or manifestations of natural Phenomen, m 
precluded their being set against one another as competitors for sole reality | re 
Nature is not at war with itself. It is true that this habit of describing the gods | B 
eventually produced a form of monotheism in Prajapati, the Lord of Beings | | ult 
the creator of the gods. But this was more than anything else simply Al 
monotheistic tendency, for this early conception of the oneness of God lacked | B 
both vigor and integrity. Indian monotheism generally has been characterize i 0 
bya high degree of indeterminateness. r ii 
The vagueness of this monotheism derives, it seems to me, from the incl s 
definiteness in the conception and description of the individual gods, Who | e 
often seem to have been either indistinguishable or interchangeable. Although ige 
they are to a considerable degree treated anthropomorphically, their personal ik 
character is often in some doubt and their individuality does not clearly shine | co: 
through the hymns and prayers or stamp itself firmly on the later philosophica | T 
discussions. As a facet of my thesis, I am willing to argue that if the Aryan) ey 
Hindu mind had been less tolerant and generous in its attitude of inclusive — : 
ness, the individual gods would have shaped up more clearly and their per. deg 
sonal qualities would have become more distinct. The competition which) an 
would have developed among them would inevitably have strengthened them | str 
The Greek deities, though they too were often expressions of natura! tra 
phenomena, were more vivid in their individual characters than the gods di cit} 
the Vedas, perhaps in part because of the extreme anthropomorphism o pre 
flected in their often less than admirable indulgence in human practices—at | eve 
indulgence which at times set them squarely against one another. | the 
In the Hebrew religion, on the other hand, from the earliest time Yahweh! anc 
was set in the sharpest contrast to the other gods. Indeed, as C. Labuschagit) ver 
has so effectively pointed out in his monograph, The Incomparability il wa 
Yahweh in the Old Testament, even in the Mosaic era the uniqueness 9| Mo 
Yahweh resided in his distinctiveness, his incomparability, and the fac o ] 
his incomparability was basic to his character. Over and over again in vario. as 
forms appears the question or assertion "Who is like thee, O Lord, among Hc 
the gods?" (Ex. 15:11). "There is none holy like the Lord, there is nor ma 
besides thee; there is no rock like our God" (I Sam. 2 :2). Such referen m 
are quite unlike the Vedic hymns, which praise the god, even with exagee™ al 
tion, and focus attention exclusively upon him, but do not declare his w p: 
ascendency above all others. The god who is the object of worship is elevati a 


to supreme status, but this honor is shared with others and is not exch 
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oyran lord of Earth and Heaven, Indra is lord of waters and of 
3e Indra is lord of prosperers and sages: Indra must be invoked in 
mountain ee? (Rg Veda X.89). As the object of praise in the hymn, Indra 
rest and € Pact nie gods. But the other gods are equally real and when their 

js the Ta they, too, are the greatest. 
turn BE eve ment of a genuine monotheism in the biblical religion—as 
P. for instance, in Jeremiah, where the other gods are “worthless, a work 
a a sion” (10:15), “But the Lord is the true God; he is the living God 
P iie everlasting King" (10:10), and in the Second Isaiah, *I am the Lord, 
dar is my name; my glory I give to no other, nor my praise to graven 
images" (42:8)—was the climax of a long and arduous struggle of Yahweh 
with the gods who contended against him. In the Second Isaiah, the prophetic 
idea of a God of justice and mercy was identified with the popular God of 
Israel, who had evolved from the tribal desert deity, and with the transcendent 
cosmic God of Job, who created and rules the world. The result was a pure 
monotheism of the universal God, the creator in whom is every power and 


«Indra is S 


"| every virtue. 


It seems to me that the strength of this monotheism issued in considerable 
degree from the fact of struggle, often desperate struggle, between Yahweh 


| and the national baalim, or Yahweh and the gods of the local fertility cults, a 
| struggle which could very well have been lost, considering the radical cultural 


transition involved in the change from a desert nomadic culture to a walled 
city-land ownership culture. But the struggle was fought and won, the baalim 
proving to be powerless, as in the legend of Elijah at Mt. Carmel, and 


, eventually becoming figments of the imagination, as with Jeremiah. And in 
. the struggle Yahweh not only appropriated every power of his adversaries 


and, breaking through the bonds of parochialism, achieved a remarkable uni- 
but became as well a genuinely personal living God whose character 
early distinguished by his holiness, his power, his purpose, and his 
moral strength, 


Even though the Greek deities were somewhat more distinct and articulate 


| as n ; 
P Personalities than the Hindu gods, Zeus, as he became the bearer of an 


| match fo 
J ment of 
all the g 
| Whose atti 
i magnific 
è Tütegrit 


"dient monotheism in the tragedies of Aeschylus, for instance, was no 
T Yahweh either as a symbol of the ultimately real or as the embodi- 
creative and moral power. For Hesiod he had been the greatest of 
ods and the embodiment of moral justice, but he was a tolerant God 
tude toward his fellow gods was live and let live. Yahweh’s was a 
ent solitude on Sinai, and he fought against every threat to his 
Y and every attempt to compromise the uniqueness of his being. But 
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as too much involved with pantheonic society. His mountain s 
3 


Zeus w | 
red and fought but whose realit 
y 


cluttered with deities with whom he conspi 
he did not seriously challenge until it was too late. 

It was too late because the thrust toward unity, finding no god capali, i 
of completely commanding the field and eliminating all contenders, simply 
bypassed all the gods and became the work of the philosophers and ul 
poets. These often showed deference to the gods, employing f 


philosophical 
t they did not rescue any | 


them as religious symbols or literary devices, bu 


one of them from the impending oblivion. 
Here is the crux of the matter, for both Greece and India. The philosophe; | 


often with the monistic impulses of the rationalists and mystics, constructed | 
their conceptions of the ultimately real with at least a partial and sometime | 
a complete indifference to the gods, whose easy complacency had betrayed! 
them into forfeiting their hold upon reality. And this meant, in a sense, that 
the categories essential to the fact of personality were not fully admitted inj | 
the description of the highest reality. The philosophers were rarely, if ever, 
creators of a genuine personalistic theism. More often they were the pro 
ducers of impersonalism, even when, as with Plato and Aristotle, they some. 
times employed the language and the sentiments of theology. The gods fade 
away as literary allusions and the conceptions of supreme being, avoiding tie 
obvious pitfalls of anthropomorphism, were at best only partially or pseudo 
personal. | 
The biblical god triumphed over the philosophers, at least for a time, be 
cause in the syncretistic culture of the hellenistic world he stood out alone 8 
a living personal God whose strength was fed by his opposition to every’ 
challenger. The philosophers from Philo on through the Christian fathers 
attached their concepts of reality to him and he became the Supreme, th 
ultimately real, and the World Ground. His victory was in a sense a victor 
of the moral imperative and moral action as against the calm issues d 
philosophic thought and intellectualized mystic insight. For Plotinus, tt) 
One was not personal, because long before he wrote the gods of his cultum 
had declined and died. There was no deity in the Roman pantheon who h | 
gained enough cosmic stature to be genuinely useful to the philosophers "1 


his day, and the monism of Plotinus system was in principle inimi d 
pho 


who intervenes with his purpose and power in the course of huma 
as against the timeless, motionless object of reason and intuition wit 
unity may be achieved but which makes no command to duty and 4€ 
was the victory of the transcendent, living, personal, moral God who © 
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CU. 


from the primitive polytheism by easy and regular stages of develop- 
volve fro sued from the powerful thrust of the intolerant, competitive, and 
ment pui Nun of the Mosaic and prophetic religion. 
donde a that in these last sentences I may appear to distort both the 

: E Indian theisms, ignoring the personal, activistic, and moral quali- 
Gree S. gods. But my point, again, is that for most Greek and Indian 
ms i hy Mos personal qualities do not describe the ultimately real. In 
PN ought especially, the ultimate is more often than not the Brahman 
taken not as Tévara, but as the Absolute. The typical position taken by Oc- 
cidental theism, it seems to me, is that which is set forth by Aquinas when 
he argues that God is not in a genus but is the “principle of all being” 
(Summa Theologica Q. 3., Art. 5). Aquinas held, of course, that God should 
be called a person (Q. 29., Art. 3). 

Why did the monotheisms and near-monotheisms that appeared among 
the philosophers not succeed as bearers of the religious and philosophical 
tradition? Take Xenophanes, for example, perhaps a more definite instance 
than any to be found in Indian literature. Strictly speaking, his theology was 
neither monotheistic nor polytheistic, for he did not deny the reality of gods 
other than his One God, nor did he conceive them to be simply natural 
phenomena. But his was the clearest Greek instance of the celebration of 
One God as the unity of the divine where the God was clearly a living, con- 
scious, personal being and not simply a metaphysical principle or natural 
force with some person-like properties. Despite his powerful polemic against 
anthropomorphism in the description of the divine, Xenophanes’ God is easily 
as personal as any deity to be found in Greek literature. 

The answer to this question, it seems to me, is not difficult to find. It is 
simply that the gods of philosophers have no genuine "lasting power." Gods 


are like religions, of which they are the foundation. They issue from the 
cs and from the living experience of the people. They are the work of 
th 


: religious Practitioners, the priests, the prophets, the saviors. They come 
Tom instinctive, intuitive, and dogmatic revelation—not from the pale and 
in EE of philosophers, Not, that is, if they are going to last and 
m pd Some philosophers, such as the American personalistic 
wis d Rd reared impressively-argued metaphysical structures to under- 
ality of a personal God, or more properly, the personal character 
Usually, however, they have not been the creators of 
but are rather the rationalizers of the personalism of 
ch brings me to my final point. 
Personalistic metaphysics in the Occidental intellectual 
very much on the traditional subservience of philosophy 
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as grounded in faith in the Supreme Person 
been changing. The strength of impersonalisy i 
derable measure from the m. | 
s to the fact that in ja I^ 
aL J 


] 


to religion, a religion which w 
For some time this picture has 
in Indian metaphysics has resulted in consi 
subservience of philosophy to religion, due perhap : 
there has been an intimate tie and partial identity of philosophy with religion, 
In Western thought the relation of philosophy to religion is less intimate a 
often quite forced and artificial. In the real showdown the philosophers m 
rarely made the final decision on the religious view of life and the worl ! 
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Interrelational Existence | 


Ir IS GENERALLY ADMITTED by scholars of the East-West 
“comparative” problem that the pinni which underlie Eastern culture 
are “harmony,” “concord,” “unity,’ UU etc, and that the prin- 
ciples which underlie Wesen culture “ace diremption,” “differentiation,” 
"analysis," etc. This dichotomy, which is almost taken for granted by many 
intellectuals, is over-simplified. As a clue to resolving the problem of com- 
parative philosophy we would like to discuss the peculiar idea of “interrela- 
tional existence" which underlies various philosophical systems of the East. 

The idea of “interrelational existence" is expressed by the term "paraspara- 
peksã”t or “parasparaSraya” in Buddhist philosophy. The Buddhist term “de- 
pendent origination” (paticcasamuppada; pratiyasamutpada), whose meaning 
was highly controversial among the theologians of Abhidharma, was inter- 
preted to mean precisely this "interrelational existence" by the Madhyamikas. 
For Mahayana, the right knowledge of the truth of "dependent origination," 
as the doctrine was set forth in early Buddhism, led to a recognition of the 
interdependent relations of various aspects of human existence. 

According to the doctrine of “dependent origination” in Mahayana, all 
existences and phenomena are interrelated. Even a flower is closely connected 
with the entire universe; a flower itself has no separate existence in the 
metaphysical sense. It cannot sever itself from the past. This is true of every- 
thing in the universe, The tiny violet droops its head just so much, and no 
T, because it is balanced by the universe. It is a violet, not an oak, because 
It is the outcome of the interrelational existence of certain members of a 


The interconnection between one individual and the whole universe was 
ae oe by the Buddhàvatamsakasütra, the Hua-yen sect in China, 
Bud egon sect in Japan. The Buddhavatamsakasitra says: “Within one 

or the body all living beings are accommodated.”? Or, “All things appear 


le - : 
Pétersie Para) eksiki siddhih.” Prasannapadd, Louis de La Vallée Poussin, ed. (St. 
L 2. barashorg sanie Impériale des Sciences, 1913), p. 67, 1. 11; p. 189, 1. 9; p. 345, 
2 The pp, Së, ibid., p. 200, 1. 3; p. 202, 1. 3. 


i. “ayen Sittra, Vol. 46 (Taishó Tripitaka, Vol. 10), p. 245b. 
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in one pore.”? “The visible body of a Buddha teaches the ocean of merits | 
all Buddhas."* 

In the West, the idea of a unification with all reu WAS expressed : i ] 
early Christianity, but the idea of unification was limited to the member, y n 
the Church alone. The Eastern idea has a better counterpart in Plotin | f 
According to him, the eternal selves are here with a love-without-partig. | ; 
and together make an eternal company-without-partition. Each self x ae 
trates into every other self "without ceasing to be what they are in then. p 

T 


selves." Plotinus also affirmed that each has all, and is all, and is with all inal 
world wherein “no individual is severed from the whole."9 i ; 

This theory of the interrelational existence of all beings was thus expresse h 
ayana Sütras, especially in the Buddhavatamwakasütra, in Hing i 
and by Plotinus. It is noteworthy that the theory was first " t 
period in both the East and the Weg, 


in the Mah 
literature," 
vocated in approximately the same 

The Hua-yen philosophy of China sets forth the theory from the spat!  ,, 


viewpoint in a fourfold manner: | 
I 
| 


(1) One is in one. |a 
(2) One is in all. | 
(3) All is in one. | f 
(4) All are in all. E 
Si 
From the viewpoint of time, the following formula is set forth: E 
(1) When one is taken-in by all, one enters into all. | d 
(2) When all is taken-in by one, all enters into one. | 
(3) When one is taken-in by one, one enters into one. b 
(4) When all is taken-in by all, all enters into all. b. 
WB 1r 
2 : n 
All things in the universe are brought into existence according to the abort st 
mentioned formulas at the same time. Í x 
— | p 
3 Ibid., p. 403c. "NT 
.. $"sarvaromavivara-asesabuddha-gunasamudra-megha-nigar jana-varna." Ganday à 
sūtra, D. T. Suzuki and H. Idzumi, eds., p. 347, 1. 24. I translated the word in collet || 3 
w 


with the Tang version (Taishō Tripitaka, Vol. 10, p. 398b). m 
5 “He has put all things under his feet and has made him the head over all ad 
for the Church, which is his body, the fulness of him who fills all in all.” The unii & 
with all creatures as a member of the body of Christ is solemnly expressed in Ux | 
munion (toŭ tà panta én pasi plerouménou). (Ephesians, I, 22-23.) A) 
ê The Enneads, Stephen MacKenna, trans. (New York: Pantheon Books In," | 
IIL2.1. All further references are to this edition. E | 
7 Cf. Mahabharata X11.298.17. Bn 
8 Kegon Gokyo-sho, etc. l 
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ntrast to the Hua-yen theory, which is rather abstract and formal, 
o 


A description is highly poetic. 
o 


that truly perceives the harmony of the Intellectual Realm could fail, if he 
Who es nt towards music, to answer to the harmony in sensible sounds? What 
has any fe or arithmetician could fail to take pleasure in the symmetries, cor- 
n and principles of order observed in visible things? Consider, even, 
responc a pictures : those seeing by the bodily sense the productions of the art of 
the case E not see the one thing in the one way only; they are deeply stirred by 
arre in the objects depicted to the eyes the presentation of what lies in the 
Peen so are called to recollection of the truth—the very experience out of 
Bo Love arises. Now, if the sight of Beauty excellently reproduced upon a face 
hurries the mind to that other Sphere, surely no one seeing the loveliness lavish 
in the world of sense—this vast orderliness, the Form which the stars even in 
their remoteness display—no one could be so dull-witted, so immovable, as not to 
be carried by all this to recollection, and gripped by reverent awe in the thought 
of all this, so great, sprung from that greatness. Not to answer thus could only be 
to have neither fathomed this world nor had any vision of that other.? 


After Plotinus, Proclus also said: “All things are in all things, but each 
according to its proper nature."19 

This attitude of seeking to locate or recognize reality in phenomena is also 
found in the Buddhavatamgakasütra: “If living beings are not suitable in 
terms of intelligence, they cannot see Buddhas. If they are willing, they can 
see them everywhere. In each land a Buddha appears respectively. Each 
Buddha in one of them displays immense miraculous powers."!t 

Just as Plotinus recognized the basis for the rise of love in this knowledge, 
the Hua-yen philosophy recognized the universe to be motivated by the 
"Great Compassionate Heart." The idea of interrelational existence thus 
became the principle of altruistic deeds. 
The theory of interrelational existence also applies to the relation between 
Individual persons, Ryonin (1072-1132), the founder of the Yüzü Nembutsu 
sect of Japan, is said to have seen Amida Buddha appear and to have pre- 
sented a poem to him, saying, "One person is all persons; all persons are one 
Person; one meritorious deed is all meritorious deeds; all meritorious deeds 
are one meritorious deed. This is called deliverance to the Pure Land by the 
race of Amida.” Dogen (1200-1253), also advocated unification of the self 


Wit % 
ith other Selves, saying, “Oneself and others should be benefited at the 
Same time,?12 


Sa 


9 
te Enneads II.9.16. 


ma un of Theology, prop. 103. 


12 Shöbo “a-yen Sūtra, Siksananda, trans, (Taisho Tripitaka, Vol. 19), p. 53a. 
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This idea was not lacking in the West either. In connection with the teach 
ing in the Bible: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of d. 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me," Meister Eckhart speaks of the ip 4 


who knows himself as “seeing thyself in everyone, and everyone in thee al | 
Neo-Platonists and Christian mystics, however, held the notion of emanation Í 
or origination from the fundamental principle ; the above-mentioned Buddhiy | 
schools lacked this concept. | 

To express the theory, mystics resorted to imaginary figures. Both Easter, E 
and Western mystics used the metaphor of a mirror. The parable very often p 
used in the Kegon philosophy is as follows: Let there be set up ten mirror i 
at the eight points of the compass and at the zenith and the nadir. When 5l 
place a lamp at the center, you observe that each one of the ten mir! — t 
reflects the light; now you pick up one of the ten and you see that it alg ( 
reflects all the rest of the ten containing the light, together with the particuly! f 


one you picked up. Each one of the nine is in the one and the one is in each | t 
| 
| 


one of the nine.!* | 


c 
Corresponding to the above, Eckhart said: “If I knew my Self as intimately! t 
as I ought, I should have perfect knowledge of all creatures," for, "the sod | t 
is capable of knowing all things in her highest power,” viz., “as a clear mirror € 
sees all things in one image,” and so “not until she knows all that there ist) | 
be known does she [the soul] cross over to the Unknown Good."5 In late £ 
days, Nicolaus Cusanus thought: "A certain infinity belongs . . . to each in 

dividual thing, in the sense that in the characteristics of its essence it carri | t 
within itself also the characteristics of all other individuals. All is in all: 


omnia ubique. In this way every individual contains within itself the uni b 
verse, though in a limited form peculiar to this individual alone and differ © 
from all others. Each individual thing is, if rightly and fully known, a mirro| t 
of thé universe. . . 9 However, this concern with individuality, which was 
emphasized by Nicolaus Cusanus, is not clearly mentioned in the Keg t 
texts. This seems to be an important point relevant to the differences | r 
ways of thinking among different peoples. || : 
romi 1 


According to the thought of early Buddhism, the way to deliverance Í 
nowledg a 
db d 


ursi € 


suffering taught by the Buddha is nothing other than the right k 
of the truth of dependent origination. This truth is generally expresse 
the formula, “When this exists, that exists; when this occurs, that 0° 


- 13 y pu Eckhart, C. de B. Evans, trans. (London: John M. Watkins, 1952); wi " 
, p. 132. | £ 
14 D. T. Suzuki, The Essence of Buddhism (Kyoto: Hozokan, 1948), p. 56. | à 
15 Meister Eckhart, Evans trans., Vol. L, pp. 253, 324, 359, 385. : qu 
16 W. Windelband, 4 History of Philosophy, James Tufts, trans. (New York: “| 
Macmillan Co., 1953), p. 347. Ae 
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INTERRE 


does not exist, that does not exist; when this is destroyed, that is 


when this 


ach. ed.27 This truth is also seen through the twofold contemplation, 
les f mr. If nescience (avijja), the first link, exists, other links exist, and 
El um diss (e.g. decay and death) exists; if, on the other hand, 
«| Le Le does not exist, being iie by enlightenment, then other links 
hi Figo do not exist, and apel suffering does not exist, having been destroyed. 
| Such a two-fold contemplation should be practiced. 
il The right knowledge ai the truth, as was set forth in Buddhism, must lead 
ften to a recognition of the interdependent relations oi various aspects of actual 
E human existence because, as expounded by Mahayanists, the truth of inter- 
you dependent relation lies in the principle of negation of the very existence of 
ron things that are transient and void by their nature—since they, being inter- 
alo! dependent and interrelational, do not exist independently and separately. So 
kr far as the truth of interdependent relation has such a meaning, suffering is 
ed the necessary consequence of attachment to the existence of things and of 
| chiming their unvarying eternity and identity in defiance of the truth. If, on 
ity | the contrary, one realizes the truth as it is and knows the vanity of the exis- 
sol  tence of things, one will not be afflicted by suffering when experiencing 
mr! decay, disease, and death. Sakyamuni is to be thought of as having freed 
ist) himself from suffering by thoroughly realizing the truth of interdependent 
lat relation in this sense. 
Vies Plotinus expressed a similar thought. Loving one in all things and all 
rris | things in one, none can find themselves excluded from the universal meeting. 
al:| "Those drunken with this wine, filled with the nectar, all their soul penetrated 
uni by this beauty, cannot remain mere gazers; no longer is there a spectator 
ring outside gazing on an outside spectacle; the clear-eyed hold the vision within 
iro! themselves. , , 18 
wäl Another problem then arises. Why is it that all beings are interrelated at 
esi the bottom of their existence? The ways of explaining the theory of inter- 
s M relational existence by mystics are too abstract and formal. They are not 
" v pp ES explain why each individual human being has been brought 
del m E with characteristics which cannot be spleen. by other ones 
4v dividuaity ue the human being como 9 it is. To explain in- 
EI tu T one human being CHEIS just as it is, we must suppose some 
| iE. ave formed it just as it exists now. These causes may be 
Voc We 
' j "alor; ican. sati, idam hoti; imassuppada idam uppajjati ... / Imasmim asati, idam 
| dition, Vole ode, idam nirujjhati.” / Samyutta Nikaya, 12, 19 (Pali Text Society 
| 8); Mais ^ P. 78); 12, 50 (Vol. 2, p. 79); 12, 37 (Vol. 2, p. 65) ; 12, 21 (Vol. 2, p. 
SEES deg ine eas Edition), 38 (Vol. 1, p. 262 £) ; 115 (Vol. 3, p. 63) etc. 
a = 
E 
| : 
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infinitely multiple, and probably impossible to Gne guae exhaustively, Bu 
we have to proceed to identify them by ratiocination. Here we find m 
theoretical limitations of the mystics in East and West, although we do wl 
minimize the merit of the thinking of mystics in the past. 

On the other hand, we should emphasize the significance of the theory " 
interrelational existence advocated by Eastern and Western mystics, especially | 
considering the present-day situation of ideological and ‘intellectual conflict | 
which have something to do with the attitude of paying too much attention j 
to the aspect of difference and to the confrontation between individual human. 
beings. We are not separate beings who are absolutely irrelevant to each # 
other, and have nothing to do with each other. In this respect this theory of | 
the mystics of the past regains a present-day significance in the turbulent 
world of conflict and antipathy. | 
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| Freedom and Determinism from 
an Indian Perspective 


Ir IS A COMMON misconception that the commitment of 
Indians to the so-called “law of karma,” transmigration, and the beginning- 
| lessness of the self involves them in some sort of fatalism. In a paper de- 
livered at the Fourth East-West Philosophers’ Conference in Hawaii in 1964, 
Kalidas Bhattacharyya has once again emphasized that the texts show that 
Indian philosophers accept no kind of fatalism. Not only do practically all. the 
Indian systems accept the possibility of the ultimate liberation of each and 
| every self, but they also vehemently affirm the freedom of every individual 
here and now to choose and act according to his choice. 
Nevertheless, the doctrine of karma does involve a fairly strong form of 
determinism, According to Bhattacharyya, 


| ...the Law of Karma, properly understood, is not against freedom of action. It is 
| true that, according to this law, my present life is somehow determined by the 
merits and demerits of what I did in my previous life, that life, again, by the merits 
and demerits of what I had done in a life still previous, and so on ad infinitum, 
but this does not mean that everything of a particular life is determined. It has 
| been explicitly stated that only three things in my life are determined. They are 
; 0 the bodily and mental make-up and social position at the time of birth in that 
Particular life (jati), (2) the span of that life (āyuh), and (3) particular ex- 
poe with all the hedonic tones that they have in that life and all that is neces- 
i z as objects or direct or indirect causes of those experiences (bhoga). Among 
se direct or indirect causes are included my physiological movements and ac- 


E 
| tio i à 
| A " Which proceed through attachment and repulsion but not actions at the moral 
| and spiritual levels, 

| 


| For 

i ice 

i Ora a i S - » . " 

| that see xe channelizing . . . normal biological activities are free in the sense 
| "DO (S B T. ci Ü : 

l sS 1s no blind submission [to the emotions]. . . . Actions which proceed 
I Y This pa 


Western Divisio: Was read at the meeting of the American Philosophical Association's 
PESO Minneapolis, Minnesota, May, 1966. 
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nd repulsion and are consequently accom 


consciously through attachment a | 
the sense that in their case there is a] 


by an IL-feeling are free only in 
possibility of not having submitted to them.! 


Panigg 
Ways 4 


n 
In other words, the person, of beginningless origins, matures by movin j| ; 
successively from stages of his being where his movements are complete, | à 
controlled by passions to a stage where he “channelizes” his emotional rel p 
sponses, and finally to a stage where, through detachment from the passions [| 
he is completely free and in control of himself. | 
Just how "hard" a determinism Bhattacharyya is specifying is not "m 
together clear, and it is the aim of this paper to try to clarify it. I shall sugg ? 
that we regularly confuse determinism with determinateness, and that wha | y 


I 
| a 
| 
| 
| 


Bhattacharyya means to propound as the Hindu view of freedom and dete. d 
minism is a position perfectly compatible with determinism, although inyoy. > 
ing indeterminacy of some events, namely those he says are not “determined. a 
—moral and spiritual actions. Moreover, I shall suggest that the distinction | Sl 
between determinacy and determinism is one which we can utilize to e u 
vantage in resolving the issues surrounding the notion of freedom, provided 
we accept, as the Hindus do, the hypothesis of the beginninglessness of t ? 
agent-self. But, as I see it, this is a price we must be prepared to pay whether s 
we accept determinism or not. 
c 


Let us begin with the notion of the beginninglessness of the self. This | b 
strange-sounding hypothesis is, it has been argued, entailed by the join 


acceptance of determinism and the existence of morally responsible agents. , 
The argument was set forth by John Wisdom in 1934? and I have attempted: h 
to bring it up to date by deriving the conclusion, from recent analysis d X 
“having an ability,”* that a responsible agent must be beginningless. | ag 


My argument, summarized briefly, is as follows: according to contemporani! Je 
analyses, “A has the ability to x” is to be rendered as “A is in a condition | ac 
such that, given opportunity, if he tries to x then he succeeds a certain per 
centage of the time.” In applying this to a particular case, we will want BM he 


identify times as tı, te, etc., and it will be convenient if the higher-numbert | re 
1 Kalidas Bhattacharyya, “The Status of the Individual in Indian Metaphysics, i is 
Charles A. Moore, ed, The Indian Mind (Honolulu: East-West Center Press 2 
University of Hawaii Press, 1967), pp. 302-303. idge 
. ? John Wisdom, Problems of Mind and Matter (Cambridge, England: Cambri = 
University Press, 1934), pp. 123-126. 3| 
5 3 In a paper which was read at the Conference on the Self held at Wooster cle thi 
in March, 1965, to be published in a volume of proceedings emanating from t | 
ference. | 
4 Such an analysis is given by Arnold S. Kauf in hi “Ability, 
of Philosophy 60 (1963), 537-551. ranae 
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nstrued to be earlier than the lower-numbered ones, Then a 


ni : o 

E duo CE along the lines suggested of “Smith has the ability to stamp- 
utn will be “There is an independently specifiable condition C such 

E fon any time. ts, if at tj 1 Smith is in C and, given opportunity, tries 

ving os , to stamp his foot, then he succeeds in stamping his foot at ty a certain 

tely | E ur of the time; and Smith is in C at tz. Now, furthermore, if Smith 

>i A the ability to stamp his foot at tı it must also be true that he has the 

s" 


'| ability to try to stamp his foot at tə. Since trying to do something is as much 
an action as doing something, we can proceed to analyze “Smith has the 
al ability to try at t» to stamp-his-foot-at-ty” in a fashion parallel to that in 
gest | which we have just analyzed “Smith has the ability to stamp-his-foot-at-t;" ; 


"ug the analysis of “Smith has the ability to try at ts to stamp-his-foot-at-t,” will 

ied be “There is a condition C” such that, for any time ty, if at t, Smith is in C’ 

M and. given opportunity, tries to try-at-ta-to-stamp-his-foot-at-tn—1, then he 

M succeeds in trying-at-t,-to-stamp-his-foot-at-ta—y a certain percentage of the 
‘| time; and Smith is in C’ at t3."6 

idi If the moves I have made to this point are allowed, it is easy to see that 


a regress is under way. Furthermore, if we reflect that to attribute respon- 
the sibility to Smith for stamping his foot requires our likewise attributing to 
| him the ability to stamp his foot, and that in like fashion if he is responsible 
for trying to stamp his foot he must be able to try to stamp his foot, it will 


a become apparent that if in general the ability to try to x is a prerequisite of 
E gun attributing responsibility to someone for z-ing, the agent must be be- 
tdl ginningless. For if he is not beginningless, there is some action of his which 
Ew he B unable to try to perform and yet his ability to perform it is a necessary 
| condition for his being responsible for his performance of x. In short, if the 
i ds = s: beginningless he esti. be responsible for any of his actions—at 
iion de Ru of responsibility and of having abilities which I*have 
| 2€ argument. 
P No doubt a char teristi is wi i i 
it a His See TAE acteristic response to d be that gino something 
ered ao a x. Mn the argument or else, if it is indeed valid, it serves as a 
E E onus c mam um of the presupposed analy cis of ‘having an ability” or 
i A ae account of responsibility. Since the validity of the argument 


€ subj 9 nD 2 
| think 7 ae of another paper I shall not argue out objections to it here. I 
xi aoe take care of the objections I have found in the literature. But I 


olleg | Kaufman. jp; 
“cot! this is not du ibid., suggests that the state C might be thought of as physiological, but 
|| 0 Alictem pcan assumption. 

und r explained a that the phrase “tries to try” is not used, I think this fact can 


| Om ging, The UT with the thesis that “trying to x” denotes an action distinct 

i. Bument is contained in the paper referred to in footnote 3. 

| 

I ° 
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am not inclined to take the argument as à reductio pa oue analyses of ah 
or of responsibility, for I am not at all convinced that it is possible to pro 
any suitable alternative analyses. In any case, what I want the reader to al 
now is to accept for the moment the possibility that moral agents are begin, | 
ningless—which is what the Indians hold às a malice of -course—andi as | 
whether, given this assumption, a fresh and promising start can be made 9, l 
that very vexed question: how to reconcile the agent’s freedom with dei, | 
iH 

i 


iliy 
Vide 


minism? 
Now in the first place, the beginninglessness of agents certainly appears 
to remove one serious obstacle to squaring freedom with determinism, since! 


it makes it possible to deny that all the causes of the agent’s actions are al. 
mately traceable “outside” him. But this is a rather abstract advantage, M 
it is not at all clear that the most severe difficulties about freedom and dete. 


minism turn on the “spatio-temporal” location of the ultimate causes of a. 


tions. What, then, are the more severe difficulties ? | 

Out of the reams of discussion about this point I wish to select for stu 
here the following formulation of the problem: how, within a determinisi 
context, can we make sense of the phrase “could have done otherwise” in| 
“A x-ed, but he could have done otherwise, so he was free and responsible 


and “A x-ed, but he could not have done otherwise, so he is not responsilk |. 
because he was not free." This seems to be a sufficiently profound way to) 
pose the issues; indeed, philosophers have been in such despair over solving. 
this question that they have regularly turned to an attempt to qualify ot 
modify the notions of freedom and responsibility, or else they have explicit 
or implicitly admitted some sort of indeterminism. B = 
At first glance it might seem that the analysis of “having an ability" itse ta 
constitutes an analysis of “could have done otherwise.” But to say that i of 
could have done otherwise than x is not only to say that he had the ability 10^ 
but also to say that he had the ability to do something other than +. Just hot 5 
to formulate this is something of a puzzle, as we shall see. Nevertheless thy n 
line looks promising. For if A may have had the ability to without it neces? 
sarily being the case also that he could have done otherwise, then we have ‘| x 
way of distinguishing A's actions from his mere behavior (A's actions " 
those he has the ability to do and, given opportunity, does, as opposed " 3 | 
things which just happen to him) as well as a way of distinguishing n^] i 
sary conditions for actions for which A is responsible from those which a) à 
just his actions (A is only responsible for actions which he has the abil) t 


: ie 
not to perform as well as to perform). As a result A can do actions for wi | 


244 D 
: p. UC 
he is not morally responsible as well as those for which he is, and mse 
| * 


a 


^ 
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us to adopt our common practices of social and legal discriminations 
es 


ilit ST 
Yi abl r excusing—free from the suspicion that these practices rest on 


Vide _praising © : 
9 d ome ultimate confusion. 

5 : | ! 
Sh The promising line, then, equates "A could have done otherwise" with “A 


WD pad the ability either to + or to do something other than x.” Utilizing the 
| i mer 1 : : . ^ 
e o expansion of ability-talk suggested previously, this will come to something 


eer. | like the following : 


Dears | A could have done otherwise than + at t = There is a condition C such that for 
since | any time tn, if at tp41 A is in C and, given opportunity both to x and to x tries to 
ulti x, then he succeeds in #-ing at t, a certain percentage of the time; but if at t4 
dol A is in C and, given opportunity both to x and to x, tries to x, then he succeeds in 
kt| -ing at tn a certain percentage of the time; and at t -- 1 A was in condition C and 
fa. had opportunity both to x and to x. 


[TED 


study In the above, the expression "x" stands for a set of actions of a specifiable 
nis&! sort, and the expression “%” stands for a set of actions such that an agent 
e” iy, cannot perform both x and x at the same time. Thus, to take an example, to 
sible! say that A could have done otherwise than stamp his foot at t is, on the 
nit] analysis given, to say that there is a condition C such that, for any time ty, 
ày t ifatt;41 A is in C and, given opportunity to stamp his foot or to do some 
ving) other relevant action as an alternative, tries to stamp his foot at ty, then he 
fy @ succeeds in stamping his foot at t; a certain percentage of the time; but if at 
licit t1 A is in C and, given the same sort of opportunity, tries to do one of the 
| other relevant actions, then he succeeds in that alternative action at tn a cer- 
its! tain percentage of the time; and A was in condition C at t and the opportunity 
atA Of the sort mentioned was presented to him at t. 
y to It is evident that the ranges covered by pairs of alternative sets of actions 
tho ¥ and x may vary according to cases. But whatever the scope of + + x, to say 
s, t that A could have done otherwise than perform x is in effect to say that A 
ne has a complex ability, the ability-to-x-or-%, and that the circumstances do not 
ave " preclude either action. 
18 m The next question to consider is whether this account violates deter- 
ed " uud Are there necessarily any uncaused events in the story developed 
nec "Te! Suppose that A tried and succeeded in doing * at tı, although he could 


| have d 

i one ^ D ó ug * à 

E otherwise; was there a sufficient condition for his doing x? Yes; 
i 


i? toro 


Sted in hi : : : da 

> sted in his having the opportunity at tə to x or X, having the ability 
x 9 RA, 

set, Does ome trying to v. Each of these three causal factors is itself an event. 

| ^ turn have causes? Suppose we can develop an extended story on 
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I 
the basis of which we can answer “yes” in each of the Boxee cases by appeal 
to prior events, and so on indefinitely. This regress is no longer in itself, 4 
defect, for ex hypothesi we have accepted beginninglessness. i f 
For example, take A's trying to 4 at tə. What 1s its Cause sufficient con c 
dition for it? It seems to me that “tries” denotes an action; it follows, if tl c 
is the case, that if A could have done otherwise than to try at t to y tie] a 
have occurred three causal factors (of the sort specified before) jointly m e 
cient to produce A's trying at t» to 4. But it is not necessary that A could ha, 
done otherwise than to try at t» to v, even though he could have done othe, f 
wise than to x at ty. That is, it is quite possible that A could not have don! t 
otherwise than try to x at t + 1, though he could have done otherwise than ir 
at t. E.g., he might have been compelled to try to stamp his foot at t 4 p n 
but quite able to fail to do so because, say, he failed to keep his ankle fin ; 
and so succeeded not in stamping his foot but only in turning his ankle? Th Ci 
fact that A could have done otherwise than x does not entail that A cou E 
have done otherwise than try to x. Thus we can credit A with the range d : 
abilities he eventually grows to have at the time he comes to have they’ d 
without being forced to attribute that same range of abilities to him foral ol 
previous times. In short, our account does not render us incapable of e & 
plaining growth and acquisition of abilities. ts 
The explanation of growth is of the utmost importance. For if it WS y 
impossible to explain the generation of wider-ranging abilities from narrowt 
ones the hypothesis of beginninglessness would avail us little in our seat M 
for a solution of the freedom-determinism puzzle. It is this kind of change sc 
the kind Bhattacharyya calls the "channelizing" of our normal activit 4} 
which leads on to increased skills, capacities, and abilities; in short whit it 
provides us with freedom. But if it is the case that in order that an agil T 
have- such increased abilities at any time he must always have had then te 
then surely growth is precluded. This is apparently a significant Optio. ce 
Indian philosophy. The Advaita Vedanta, for example, holds that the g no 
has always been free, and in Buddhism Nāgārjuna seems to have held the ne 
there is no growth; in both systems enlightenment is sudden and does | ey 
involve progressive, causative growth toward freedom. i it 
The formula covering the causes of actions which we might or might V Nth 
perform is this: presence of opportunity for a suitably wide range of atal i 
. " This rather unedifying example should not blind us to the fact that our abil op 
fail when we try to do something and instead do something else is a very tdi ev 
element in creativity. If we could never fail in what we try to do, we should 7* we Uh. 
cover modes of action which prepare the way for new and broader abilities. el! ph 
turns his ankle by mistake may learn to turn it on purpose if the occasion subsea"! gs 


demands. | 
4 
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itably wide range of ability + trying. If each of these three causal 
p, Sie turn caused, and each of the causal factors for those causes is 
P then the resulting system is deterministic. Indeed, such an ac- 
aus HE. a harder determinism than is seemingly implied in Bhattach- 
ds quoted at the outset, for he apparently reserves certain 
aryya s ae that proceed from detachment—as not fully caused. 
ae determinism I have described does not preclude freedom, if by 

a, i mean the ability to channel our actions in the directions we in- 
ag coupled with the capacity for growth, for acquiring new abilities, For 
s take the supposed defect in any such deterministic account as ours, 
namely, that trying to x, itself an action, must have a cause and so we could 
not have helped trying to x. This objection falls to the ground provided we 
can explain how it is that at some point in the regress—a4-ing, trying to ~, 
trying to do that, etc.—there can be the production of a determinable ability 
from a determinate one, that is, of the ability-to-y-or-j from a mere ability 
to s. If we can explain this relation, then the fact that, say, we could not have 
done otherwise than try to x does not entail that we could not have done 
otherwise than x. It is the assumption of this entailment which is at the 
root of the particular puzzle about freedom and determinism now under con- 
sideration, the assumption, to repeat, that if A could not have done other- 
wise than try to v, then he could not have done otherwise than x. 

The fault in the assumption in question might be labeled the Fallacy of 
Misplaced Determinateness. We are tempted to think that if A intends to do 
something, then there is some fully determinate event x he intends to bring 
about; thus either it is the case that he intends to bring about that event or 
it is not the case that he intends to bring it about, and that is the end of it. 
This is quite uncritical. When we try to do something, we are usually in- 
tending to bring about one or another of several events faling within a 
certain range, When we say "A tried to x and succeeded,’ we do not 
normally mean that A was fully cognizant in advance of the precise, determi- 
Er s of the event which he in fact later produced, but rather that an 
ee = E perhaps not precisely that one but something enough like 
ae = is the sort of event A wanted to produce, and he acted in such a 
k Qe to bring one such event about. It is mommelliy not xeon 

€ agent intends to bring x about, if x is a fully determinant 

8 Tt is 


factor 


A opportuni 4. ga istic despite the fact that there may be occasions on which ability + 
| Svitably ; 


tryi g is not followed by success, since in talking of abilities we are in- 


aving m „n a statistical account. The statistical element in the analysis of 
Phrase which aly Proposed is, I think, an ineliminable aspect of any analysis of that 
: will satisfy. This view is on the whole supported by Kaufman, op. cit., and 


&, “Abilities and Ifs,” Analysis 22 (1962), 121-126. 
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nt. Rather we ought to say that the agent intends to bring about » 
Q 


eve 

y or z, and performs action a by way of trying. In such an instance, A | t 

A neither intends to bring about v nor does he not intend to bring jt um M a 
When an agent tries to do something and succeeds, two events are d à 

determinate, namely, what he did when he tried and what he succeeds; : 


doing. What is not determinate is what he tried to do, his intention, n | 
example, A, trying to stamp his foot, flexes his leg muscles in a sul 
fashion and causes his foot to hit the ground at place p and time ; with | 
determinate impact 1. This determinate event is the action A succeeded al 
performing; the particular flexing of his leg muscles (at a certain tnl 
and place, etc.) is what he did in trying to stamp his foot; but what MP 7 
tried to do was not to cause his foot to hit the ground at place p and tine 
t with impact i, but to bring about either that determinate action or som. d 
thing enough like it to satisfy the description “stamp his foot" in “he is Üy s 
ing to stamp his foot." A given trying, then, is a determinate event con j 
sidered under a determinable description. That such a determinate event il n 
caused, that is, that the determinate flexing has a sufficient condition$| e 
does not of itself guarantee that the determinate event constitutes a tryin. a 
to-stamp-his-foot action. Although given S the determinate flexing my) h 
follow, what need not follow is that that flexing be a case of A's trying Wb e 
stamp his foot. By the same token, that A could not have done otherwis 

than try to stamp his foot does not of itself guarantee that the determinat c 
flexing took place, and therefore since that determinate flexing is the cus. d 
of the determinate stamping at place p, time t, and with impact i, it might li 
well have been that A, though he could not have done otherwise than try ti 


stamp his foot, could have done otherwise than stamp it in that partim — d 
determinate way. And from that it follows too that he could have done other b 
wise ‘than stamp it at all—as we have already suggested—even though w b 
could not have helped trying to stamp it. PU 

A trying, then, consists of a determinate event considered under à ary h 
terminable description. This determinable description is produced in AW p 
the nature of his abilities. Thus a trying is a result of conditions join n 
sufficient to produce a determinate event—say, a determinate flexing” i 


gether with the conditions sufficient to produce in A the ability to intend! 
certain determinable range of events as outcomes of his actions. | d 

If something is red, then it is some one determinate shade of red, 9. 
crimson, and not scarlet or shocking pink or any other determinate shade i 
red. That is all right. But because A has an ability to v or X, it eT ‘I 
follow that he has the ability to x, say, which precludes an ability to ue | 
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-and 7 are themselves mutually exclusive alternatives. A determin- 
though 4 * unlike a determinable shade of color, can occur without it being 
able = only one of the mutually exclusive determinates falling under 
the case (That is not to say that such an ability may occur without any 
it occurs. te event occurring along with it: one may admit, without denying 
(pe M maintained here, that at every moment in time there is at 
what m completely determinate event occurring.) Thus I may intend to 
D. without it being either the case that I intend to x or that I intend to 
n Furthermore, I may try to develop Hs ability to x-or-x without either 
trying to develop the ability to X or trying to develop the ability to x. We 
have seen. how such determinable abilities enter into the causal account of 
actions. There is no reason to deny that one such ability may be caused to 
develop from others; we know that it happens. Abilities can be viewed as 
selective mechanisms, distinguishing a range of events according to a dis- 
junction of relevant features. Intentional selectivity of this sort need involve 
no objectionable appeal to privileged access: abilities may not involve inner 
experiences at all in their identification, but be recognized and classified 
according to the characteristic behavioral symptoms displayed by those who 
have them. “Conceptual schemes" or “language-games” are larger-scale 
examples of abilities which function as selective mechanisms. 

The point, however, is that the occurrences of such abilities are among the 
causal factors of human actions and can themselves be developed from more 
determinate, less wide-ranging abilities. It is this process to which I be- 
lieve Bhattacharyya is referring when he speaks of the channelizing func- 
ton of moral and spiritual activities. It is not that such selective sets or 
dispositions are uncaused, but rather that they are determinable without 
being determinate; thus their development can take place without having to 
be exercised in some determinate fashion upon their maturation. This cor- 
responds to the experience of choosing, which many believe to be at the 
heart of the notion of freedom. Blind submission to emotions involves the 
production of relatively determinate actions by relatively determinate causes. 
EE comes into une picture, there enters an dement ©! selection 

ce, Freedom consists, according to the Indian view, in enriching 


th j Sine Bes 

a Scope of one's abilities so that one is minimally dependent upon de- 

acne Passions produced by “external” events not of one’s choosing. The 
cam 


ent recommended in Indian texts is precisely this broadening of one's 


responsi 
ae ve awareness coupled with development of non-dependence on ex- 
Nal passions. i 


f this į 
IS IS correct, we need not qualify the Indian commitment to deter- 


e 
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e I 
minism to the extent that Bhattacharyya seems willing to. We may ath; 
that our abilities are causal factors of our actions, and that every even | a 
actions and possession of abilities included—has a sufficient condition, Wel E 


i 
have seen that it is possible, even under this form of determinism, to mal | s 
sense of “could have done otherwise," of choice, growth, and acquisition il si 

abilities, even of the characteristics of the Indian’s complete freedom. | 
Despite all this, it is possible to raise doubts about freedom and dete fl 
minism on grounds that are not touched by this account, along the following 
lines. Suppose that each determinate event which occurs in history, whethe 
it is a human action, a trying, or however we choose to describe it, has Bl 
sufficient condition other completely determinate events which in turn hare 
their determinate antecedents, etc. If this is so, it is in principle possible A 
someone who knows all the laws of nature and who also knows the kl 
terminate state of affairs which pertains at a given point in time to predig 


all subsequent determinate events. Furthermore, this will be possible ev! : 
if the universe is beginningless. Now since it is possible to predict each an F 
every determinate event in this way, one might argue that determinism pel ! 
cludes freedom precisely because it allows for complete predictability. | f 

This particular line of doubt is, to my knowledge, not a source of concen à 
to Indian philosophers and I believe it is possible to understand why. Wher p 
the argument from predictability assumes that complete predictability unde. ü 


mines freedom, the Indian makes no such assumption. Since the freedom , 
he dreams of is freedom from dependence on passions coupled with respm t 
sive awareness, he can claim with perfect justice that complete predictability g 
far from undermining freedom, provides conditions for it which, though per e 
haps not sufficient, are important and possibly even necessary. If par 6. o 
one's aim in life is broadening one's responsive awareness, the more 0 a 
knows of the determinate events which will occur, the more aware and th 
more responsive one can be. For example, if one possesses special pow bi 
of prediction and is at the same time responsive to the needs of others ™ e: 
is in a position to assist them in improving their abilities. Recognition of Us pi 
is characteristic of the Indian attitude toward the sage and the guru. | is 
But surely if one could predict with certainty each and every event 0 OY 
would not try to do anything! Though this sounds like a terrible thing "n ti 


us, the Indians welcome it and endorse it as precisely what is to be wort d 
for. After all, striving is the condition of bondage and results from 1 i 
pendence on our attachment to things, and on passions whose source i m 
external to us. If we were indeed fully omniscient we would, as has ri T 
been said, not try to do anything, that is, to seek anything. If gia e a 
| S 


i. 
[| 


g 


| 
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roblems at all for Indians, it raises them for a view such as Mahāyāna 
aua eae doctrine of a bodhisattva who is supposed to be omniscient and 
Buc Bate’ of working to help others achieve freedom. One may well 
still cap whether these attributes are consistent, and the issue is to some re- 
pa o in the Hindu debate over jivanmukti and videhamukti, whether 
an be free and still living. 

m P treatment of this last point lies beyond the scope of this paper. We 
may ask, finally, whether the possibility of attaining complete predictability 
militates against anything that was oftered concerning the nature of the 
relative freedom one gets through broadening one’s abilities. I think the 
answer is no. Who does the attaining? If I attain this kind of omniscience, 
I shall have a condition of complete freedom in my grasp, but this need not 
affect you. If I offer you my knowledge of what will happen, as a way of 
assisting you to your freedom, you may not believe me, you may not under- 
stand me, you may not know how to use the information I give you. Unless 
you too are free you will still have to grow in your abilities, responsiveness, 
and control. Indeed, so may I, even in my omniscience, though it seems dif- 
ficult to deny that ability to foresee the future must give a man considerable 
advantage in developing his attitudes commensurately with his intellectual 
prowess, provided he has the wit to use it. But one man's foreknowledge is 
not necessarily pertinent to another's problems, and for our problems in this 
world, lacking foreknowledge, the utility of the categories of abilities, oppor- 
tunity, and trying is unaffected by the possibility that we may eventually 
gain omniscience. Man may collectively attain foreknowledge through sci- 
ence; there is no guarantee that this will provide him, individually, freedom 
of the sort the Indian works for, though under certain conditions it might go 
along way toward that goal. 

What is important is just to see that the possibility of complete predicta- 
bility solves no actual problems which face man in the conduct of his affairs, 
except insofar as it stands as an ideal for rational inquiry to aspire to. The 
r EU. gaining freedom is one we cannot merely put aside until science 
oe EL all, and that is why we must adopt categorics for the 
pe es causality and freedom other than those limited to HORS 
ibe ete oe determinate events. Freedom as a practical goal does in- 
tainly ne T. eterminacy, but it does not regue Agora is and it cer- 
in hei es require abandonment of the scientific efont to relate events 
Causes of duo e determinateness. It does, however, require us to discuss the 

actions in terms which we can understand and use now, and 
current powers, these terms must involve indeterminacy. Perhaps 


fected als 


e 
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we shall never have complete knowledge of the laws governing events ; 
their determinacy; perhaps we can never hope to know the completely 
terminate state of the universe and so will not in fact ever be able a d 
predict the future. Perhaps, too, we shall never become completely ale ty 
responsively aware and yet unattached to our passions. That is no reasor 6 


" 3 FERT n n 
to work for both goals, and there is no incompatibility between them, E 
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DALE RIEPE 


{| the Indian Influence in American 
Philosophy: Emerson 
to Moore 


4 ALTHOUGH WE KNOW THAT Cotton Mather knew some- 
thing about Indian philosophy as early as 1721, and that Joseph Priestley 
| knew considerably more by the end of the eighteenth century, it is only with 
' the New England Transcendentalists that we find a genuine passion for In- 
| din thought developing. There has been a continuous concern for Indian 
| thought in the United States since Emerson’s early years, but the individual 
| rivulets became streams and rivers during certain periods and in particular 
| localities. One of the effects of Transcendentalist interest in Indian thought, 
| for example, was a flurry of awareness in St. Louis, from whence it spread 

to Illinois. In Illinois it reached a peak of influence in the work of Paul 
| Carus, who attempted to reconcile science with religion, especially the re- 
| ligion of India. It was his view that the essence of religion lies in its practical 
| application of a world-conception motivated by religious sentiment. The basic 
J a cent are based on the nature of things, and constitute an in- 
| us ru ee d order as William Hay put it. Carus’ SHOE duse 
| D E > ndian philosophy and religion as well as his exegesis of 
E m vs in the titles of «his works: The Dharma, The Gospel of 
I Stories of BE and. its Christian Critics, A cidelic of Buddhist Art, 
Eu en E and Amitabha. In echo to these volumes Carus 
| Buddhism iem us editorial articles on Hinduism and ania ssavae on 

Upo qu a and 1909 in The Open Court and The Monist. 

| two Hesse M of the concern for Indian thought was centered in 

its expansion, At S ; pru and Illinois. But the stage was set for 

kan religion, Gee this appeared surreptitiously in an indigenous Amer- 
| third, in nom làn Science, second in the growth of theosophy, and 

tang of the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Centres. 


heoso a 
phy in : 
America worked contemporaneously with St. Louis philos- 
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ophy, but was independent of it. Its inception lay with the arrival of à 
sian noblewoman, Mme. H. P. Blavatsky, in New York from Tibet i ls. 
Certain monks, she announced, had filled her with philosophy, Pren 
her masters were liberal Buddhists and Hindus, united by a spirit of NC 
mise. Mme. Blavatsky joined Col. Henry Steele Olcott, a Union Officer a 
Civil War, in forming the Buddhist Theosophical Society in New Yor E 
around 1875-1876, and began the Theosophist in 1879. Olcott Wished | 
establish a nucleus of the universal brotherhood of humanity, to Promote the} 
study of comparative religion and philosophy, and to make a systematic 1 | 
vestigation into the mystical potencies of life and matter. Today this il 
investigation is usually called occultism. Some of the works of Olcott, te ] 
sides the Buddhist catechism, are The Life of Buddha and its Lesson | 
Primer of Buddhism, Theosophy, Religion and Occult Science, and Peoph| 
from the Other World. Mme. Blavatsky became famous and infamous by the: 
publication of her best known book: Isis Unveiled; a Master Key to jj, | 
Mysteries of Ancient and Modern Science and Theology (1877). Yt might} 
well be retitled The Horrors of Christianity Unveiled and the Eryl 
lences of Hinduism Revealed. For, she maintained, we can only undo m 
gross inequities of Christianity with the help of the Vedas and the Kalui| 
As the result of the detective work of Romain Rolland, a French devote}, 
of Indian thought as well as a Nobel Prize winner in literature in 1915, a! " 
unpublicized influence of Indian philosophy on American religious though) 
was discovered. In the twenty-fourth edition of her work, Science and Health) 
Mary Baker Eddy included a chapter which began with four Vedantic quote 4 
tions. In the same chapter, Mrs. Eddy quoted from the Wilkins translatio 
of the Bhagavadgita, published in London in 1785 and in New York in 1% 
These quotations were later excised from Science and Health. Some quiz) 
tions-from Science and Health which show the impact of Vedanta on Ms}, 


is 
k City 
0 


Eddy are the following: Me 
| tru 
Me or I. The Divine principle. The spirit, the soul . . . Eternal Mind. Thee “i dee 
one ME or US, only one Principle or Mind, which govern all things . " yea 
thing reflects or refracts in God's creation one unique Mind; and even E Tati 
which does not reflect this unique mind is false and a cheat . . . God.— Tuer E 
I AM ... Principle, spirit, soul, Life, Truth, love, all substance, intelligent?" | im 
i | 
^. D . - e i 2m re d = 

There are also striking similarities to Indian thought in the Mind-ct | 

; 18 

: : Bhar | nc. 

1 Romain Rolland, quoting from Madeline R. Harding's review in Prabuddha (Lory 


Review (March 1928), Prophets of the New India, E. F. Malcolm-Smith, trans 


don: Cassell and Company Ltd., 1930), p. 271n. 
? Quoted by Rolland, ibid., p. 271n. 
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I 
JAN INFLUENCE 
ies Wood, and R. W. Trine, which dates after the death 
Te 
„W. Dresser, 
of yivekanan a. 
India was p 
ig, Chicago in 


blicly recognized at the Columbian Exposition, which opened 
UD 


1893, and : 
t of Religions, held concurrently. W. T. Harris and Paul 


World's Parliamen those attending the Parliament. Also present was a 
Carus were EE s d William Ernest Hocking, who later became famous 
young Domin g of God in Human Experience (1912). Hocking's in- 
for his fud : A Wilusophy was greatly stimulated by the meetings he had 
terest in RE e cud, who was to found the first Vedanta Society in 
Yi ited States in 1894, basing it upon the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna 
the 

(d. 1886)? ; e 
After Hocking returned to Massachusetts from his PRICE with Swami 
| Vivekananda, he was soon established at Harvard University, where his 
| colleagues interested in Indian thought included William James, Josiah 
| Royce, and. George Santayana in the philosophy department, and Charles 
Rockwell Lanman, professor of Sanskrit. Whereas James found. Hinduism 
| somewhat uncongenial he found in Buddhism a kind of ally to the activism 
"| he espoused against the block universe. James says: 


its spiritual resources were proclaimed at the 


|... for Buddhism as I interpret it, and for religion generally so far as it remains 
!| unweakened by transcendentalistic metaphysics, the word "judgment" here means 
| no bare academic verdict or platonic appreciation as it means in Vedantic or 
| modern absolutist systems; it carries on the contrary, execution with it, is in 


li i as well as post rem, and operates “casually” as partial factor in the total 
„| fact. 


One trouble with Indian thought for James was its emphasis upon detach- 
"e; m James Says of the negative doctrine [of neti, nett that the 
Cd M : adjective you may Dropose as applicable to the ultimate 
deeper n oe n philosophers] eve is a denial made on behalt of a 
years, that pee y this shows, Hike his attack on formal logic in his last 
rationalism, This See was thinned out more by Jen SHES than by 

Jis BER scatedly be Sad of Josiah Rong his aliemsegon 
Monistic views T > Indian philosophy ammunition uo substantiate his 

, entimental tie with one of his favorite Western phi- 


3 
EW 

I endel] n 

"e, 1930), D. 116 Thomas, Hinduism Invades America (New York: The Beacon Press, 


Willi i 
1991. am Jam ndm 

1902 Ww MUR Varieties of Religious Experience, The Gifford Lectures in 
+p. 407, the Modern Library, n.d.), p. 512. 
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losophers, Schopenhauer. In discussing the significance of the huma 
n 


sonality he says: || we 


Here, one sees, is the Hindoo way of getting at the substance. It is also Seh 
hauer's way. Look for the substance within, in your own nature. You will x ; 
Ot gl 


it without. It is the life of your own life, the soul of your own soul. When 
it, you will come home from the confusing world of sense-things to the ie fj this 
essence of the world, to the reality. That art Thou.® anh; 


Another of his estimates of Indian thought is also given at the tury of d 


century : a 


The Hindoo, as a philosopher, has always been a keen critic of human illusion 
but since it chanced, by some accident of race-development, that the Hindoo, fra 
an earlier period of his evolution, did not love life, Hindoo philosophy, extensin] 
as are its literary monuments, is in its essential doctrine always very brief a| see 
unfruitful. Life for the Hindoo is an ill: one philosophizes to seek salvation: | 


Royce's concern with Hinduism waned after 1900, whereas his desire tow 
derstand Buddhism increased as he approached the First World War. Prel 
sumably he was most stimulated in this direction by reading deeply it) 
Schopenhauer.® Royce’s attachment to Buddhism depended upon his bel} ; 
not only that it was Christianity’s greatest rival, but also that it was ORE of 
cerned with the reciprocal relations between metaphysical and moral pti ide 
lems. That Buddhism stressed the epistemological rather than the ontologie 
also was in keeping with Royce’s idealist propensities. Furthermore, i RT 
Buddha was loyal in Royce's basic sense of loyalty—loyal to the communi 
and not simply to himself? This must have struck Royce as splendidly 2 
ticipatory of his own view of loyalty. f T 

Whereas Santayana was later to use Sarhkhya to bolster up the semen 
naturalism in Indian thought, Royce used it as a stick to beat the wily Te) for 
of realism. For, as he points out: “The world of the realist is full of des 
all elements are in greater or less isolation; unity becomes mysterious P ethi 
if dispensed with, will still leave the problem of the linkage in Knowles 
which the realist must assume but cannot satisfactorily solve. 


»10 The grt 


PE eue m. = Coti 
E Royce, Spirit of Modern Philosophy (Boston: Houghton Mifflin and | 
pany, , Pp. 255. omi) 
1 Josiah Royce, Studies in Good and Evil (New York: Appleton and Com) coy 
1898), p. 353. E 
8 See Kurt Leidecker, Josiah Royce and Indian Thought (New York: 
1931), p. 7 f. 

9 See Josiah Royce, Studies in Good and Evil, p. 20 f. 
; 10 See Leidecker’s admirable synopsis of Royce’s analysis of the 
in his Josiah Royce and Indian Thought, pp. 13-14. 
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N INF 
lism is its dualism. The soul is absolutely immaterial for 

realisn 


ess wre objects are known outside one’s own ideas. Ultimately, Royce 
hile 
ay 


ne Sankhya philosophy, depends upon coming to know precisely 
alvation, fo dence of the true soul and the material world. In fact the soul 
i) qs utter ionem ed by a chasm from matter; it is even really unaffected by mat- 
| jg nof only separa be affections of the soul are, according to the Sankhya psycho- 
What seem to terial states, which merely appear to be in the soul, as, accord- 
sical theory de Sankhya similitude, the red Hibiscus flower is reflected in a 
fa 


| phy 
he while remains inwardly unaltered by the presence of the 


th! ing to a 
| crystal that all t 
flower? 

s most sustained single writing on Indian thought is to be found in 
The World and the Individual. Here he praises the Hindu 


arly aware of the danger threatening every monistic inter- 


| Royce’ 
«| his major work, 
|| seer who “was e i i; 
| pretation of the Real. He undertook to escape the danger by a device which 
| in the Upanishads appears so constantly, and with such directness of expres- 
sion, as to constitute a sort of axiom, to which the thinker constantly appeals. 
' The Hindoo seer of the period of the Upanishads is keenly and reflectively 
self-conscious.”22 According to Royce, the monism of the Hindu becomes sub- 
i) jective idealism. This is accomplished by a series of reflections upon the nature 
| of the Self, and mere epistemological idealism is then led to metaphysical 
.| idealism through the series of steps shown in the Chandogya Upanisad III. 
| 14, The steps are (1), the realization that the universe is Brahman, (2) the 
| consciousness that everything is one infinite One, (3) that the spirit within 
| my heart is greater than the universe, and hence (4) that the spirit within 
| my heart is Brahman. The final stage of awareness comes, says Royce, 
wd ee en identification of the essence of the knower and of the 
| mun = si innermost reel, of the world has itself become trans- 
bs ae onger a world independent of knowledge.”13 

E * spent more of his efforts studying Indian metaphysics and 
Li, We might have had at least one important monograph from his fluent 

Pen. As it happened, we b , F : : ; 
the simulation he e must be satisfied with what he did write and gath 
| liam Briggs S imparted to James Houghton Woods (1864-1935), Wil- 
avery (1875-1945), and William Ernest Hocking (1873-1966). 


All of thes 
e ğ 
men taught Indian or Buddhist philosophy and themselves en- 


‘| COuraged 5 e a r an Co 
tudents to pursue Indian thought. 
1Josi The W. d divid 

199 ah Ro C 
9, I, 103, y! e, he. orld an the In T i ual (Ne t : à D : 
13 m p. 157. 
W orld and the Individual, I, 160. 
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One might expect Hocking’s theological training and approach m 
him sympathetic to Indian philosophy. As a matter of fact, he Wie 
those fascinated by Indian philosophy, one of its harsher critics. UN 
dhism he says: "The most widely influential of religions, Buddhism ul 
by its own logic regard itself a failure in so far as it tends in any Way to p 
the present existence, whether personal, social or political, more ^ y 
And Buddhism is not alone in this deprecation of things present» Tq 
fault was later echoed by Santayana, who had taken on more of n 
pragmatic optimism than he probably would like to have admitted, Hod 
criticizes the emptying out of individuality in the religious or Philosop| 
experience of Buddhism as follows: “Buddhism . . . more completely [ttal 
Vedanta] . . . subtly defines the goal of all passion as a passionless tray 
parency of seeing. It attacks the self-element in all desire, demands tha ds 
individual organism shall become the instrument of a perfect universality d Fu 


le) 3 
x UR 


Tactiy 


indifference, to which neither existence nor yet non-existence shall appear.| mo 
an object of strife."5 Vedanta, on the other hand, is at fault, accordin;| and 
Hocking, because it “empties all passion into the will to know.”16 The poyef lite 
of knowledge is that I (every particular being) am Brahman. “This isf iter 


power that can strike off the chains of reincarnation; in it all lesser pora; gift 
are believed to be included.”2” Hocking is here valiantly trying to make sens} 
out of the relation of the individual to society through the particular medis|. 
of religion—which he takes to be the fundamental relation. Evidently tti 
Vedanta and Buddhism are not helpful in the last analysis because thy) 
allow the individual to disappear into the vortex of Brahman, in “a perki 
universality of indifference," as he puts it. 


Irving Babbitt (1865-1933), another colleague of Hocking, believed lesi 
Western schemes than in Buddhism. Babbitt, the founder, with Paul El 
More, of American Neo-Humanism, studied Sanskrit in the same class "t 
More. Arthur Christy claims that the orientalism of Babbitt and Mort 1 
their Neo-Humanism was the first in the United States “based on aj 
scholarship and an acquaintance with Sanskrit and Pali."!$ This accom l 
ment was shared with James Houghton Woods, I believe. Babbitts 0| 
book to deal almost exclusively with Indian thought is his The D hammel 
niversity Pe . 


"594. me Meaning of God in Human Experience (New Haven: Yale U 
; P. o. 


16 Human Nature and its Remaking (New Haven: Yale University 
pp. 99, 334. 

16 Ibid., p. 333. 

17 Ibid., p. 334. 

18 Arthur Christy, “The Sense of the Past," The Asian Legacy and 50 
Arthur E. Christy, ed. (New York: The John Day Company, 1945), P: ?* 
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m "as an “Essay on Buddha and the Occident." He trans- 
ich NS cas Pali. Walter E. Clark, Professor of Sanskrit at 

E A the completion of the posthumous volume, as did 
arvard, helped oe She states in the editor’s prefatory note that this 
pabbitt s os of Irving Babbitt's whole life's devotion to the study of 
work was 


puddhism. fought romanticism, found what he believed to be its Ameri- 
; o 
Babbitt, wh 


-an: the industrial and utilitarian view of life. Europe, in order 
ee Americans reveled in, turned to the East. But the East 
UE sullied by the West. "Japan in particular has been dis- 

: a r E as curios and turning her attention to battleships.”19 
a E tic teachings of the Buddha, nevertheless, the best of the West 

F i sA a Weésterit theological and metaphysical complications. 
d Eus Babbitt maintains, the Buddha “was more prone to humor than 
all most religious teachers,"?? perhaps concomitant with his absence of casuistical 
and obscurantist propensities. Babbitt, the stylist, could not let the Buddhist 
literature pass without a few remarks. First of all he points out the “damnable 
| iteration,” which he explains away as a mnemonic device. Also, the aphoristic 
gifts of the Buddha are not quite up to those of Jesus Christ. The Buddha 
was humble, says Babbitt, but he was not modest, as his claims outdo even 
Acl those of Jesus. 


can mani 
to escape 
had alrea 


Babbitt claims that whereas Western philosophy has been “from the 
time of Locke . . . a long debauch of epistemology,"?! it has not produced the 
2 answer to Kant's second question— What must I do? Buddhism, on the other 
| hand, is a path philosophy.?? One must not only know the Four Noble Truths 
but act on them. Hence, it is a voluntaristic philosophy. But the trouble with 
pantie orientalism, which goes beyond the clear message of the Buddha, 
| ee pese pud the locus of “the bower of dreams,” 
E 2 ional esas, and in Schopenhauer the Buddha is con- 

most alert and A pessimistic dreamer” WEIL he was “one of the 

&orous figures of whom we have historical record."2? 


Fro à : 
m the views of Babbitt we turn to those of George Santayana (1863- 


+ Elis : a " : 
views on Indian philosophy are too extensive to receive full treat- 


© Ir ving Bab; 7 4 : 
D. 68, abbitt, The Dhammapada (New York: Oxford University Press, 1936), 


“Notion to b : : 

3 lons of Indi nel Central view of Karl Potter thirty years later in his Pre- 
Hag ing Babhitg, al SoPhies (1963). ` 

: Baton Mifflin Ga. Romanticism and the Orient,” On Being Creative. (Boston: 
* > “ne Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1932), pp. 241-243. 
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ment in this short account. We know he recognized that in India an 
“The first philosophers, the original observers of life and nature, E 
best; and I think only the Indians and Greek naturalists, together à 
Spinoza, have been right on the chief issue, the relation of man am d 
spirit to the universe."?* Although he made relatively few references to 
thought until after the First World War, from Bu time onward his = 
increasingly related directly to it, or alluded to it, almost as if he felt that} 
should continue a tradition begun by Emerson and continued by Royal; 
Santayana continued until his death to search 2 parallels and differen, 
in Indian philosophy, which gave him the requisite outings from the ef 
stricted European and American dialogue. In 1954 he confessed that "Andi. 
philosophy was a great aid to me . . . the more I retreated in time, and ul 
farther east I looked, the more I discovered my own profound and primitie l 
convictions."?9 Not only did Santayana look increasingly eastward in his lag 
year, but he clearly differentiated his own assessment from that of Emery, 
“T follow the Indians in their notion of Brahman, Spirit, in its essence, bh 
of course not in its absolute status as the root of all things. It is the root, i| 
an animal psyche, of the universe of appearances: but the real universe, vil 
its movement and competion [sic] must first have produced the psyche wit} 
its interests and powers. . . ."?9 Such was his note from the materialist clarin | 


d Grey, 


Indiy 
Titing, 


Is it surprising, on the other hand, that Santayana’s interpretation a i 
Indian spiritualism is subtler and more keenly attuned to the Christian tb 
tion than Emerson’s? Nevertheless, Emerson may be closer to Indian inte} 
tions, as Santayana demonstrates in the following passage: "In calling eur 
tence an illusion, the Indian sages meant that it is fugitive and treacheros 
the images and persons that diversify it are unsubstantial, and mysel P 
most shifting and unsubstantial of all . . . Life is an illusion if we trust it, 
itis a truth if we do not trust it; and this discovery is perhaps be 
symbolized by the cross than by the Indian doctrine of illusion [máy]? 

Of the Indian doctrines that Santayana discussed throughout his writ 
the following, listed in order of their significance, are the most impor 
being, spirit, maya, transmigration, karma, transcendentalism, mysticis™ al 
deep sleep. It is instructive to compare his reactions to those of Eme 


rib 

24 George Santayana, Scepticism and Animal Faith (New York: Charles 5¢ i 

Sons, 1923), p. viii. Danie! Off 

25 George Santayana, The Idler and His Works and Other Essays, 

ed. (New York: George Braziller, Inc., 1957), p. 7. . The Later id 

26 From a letter by Santayana, quoted in Daniel Cory, Santayana: | 
(New York: George Braziller, Inc., 1963), p. 291. d Company M Y 


27 George Santayana, Soliloquies in England (London: Constable an 
1922), p. 93. 
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na was doubtless familiar. Both Americans showed a cer- 
; taya! 
pich 5a" 


endentalism, despite Santayana’s revulsion when it took 

t for t. both believed that the notion of maya adds a dimen- 
m. E They thought that there might be something to 
Ae rejected transmigration as contrary to their respective 

yet to ? to the American spirit that is full of pragmatic hopeful- 
realy pene an ae could tolerate Indian “spirit,” with Emerson reading 


ges ir E transcendentalism and Santayana more animality. 

: 1 (0) . . "ut 

into it m xs view of Indian thought shifted from his writing of The 
Santayatt 


Essence (1927), where he says, "As for me, I frankly cleave to the 
Reali of d not to the Indians," and "I aspire to be a rational animal rather 
Casals HE irit.”28 But by the time he was writing his first general con- 
M Men 1 P ie Schilpp's Library of Living Philosophers (drafts from 
| Pao) he says that "There is no opposition in my mind between material- 
| im and a Platonic or Indian discipline of the spirit."?? For him this was a 
radical step. His philosophical carpet was Greek and Christian for half a 
century, and then gradually the threads of the Vedas and Samkhya were 


pmanic for 


ion to philosoph 
s 


kat ma, 


woven in. 
wt! Turning now to the qualities of Indian philosophy that Santayana most 
| approved, I hypothesize that the single most attractive feature for him was 
| its translatability into his own theory of essence. This he conceived to be its 
| doctrine of pure being. Intimately associated with essence is his doctrine of 
| spirit, which is truly remarkable for its Hegelian ability to incorporate within 
| itself widely divergent conceptions peculiarly embarrassing to materialists and 
| Taturalists, who wish to disown him at this point. According to Morris 
; Grossman, "Many fragments wrestle with the difficulties, with the relation- 
| Ship of spirit to comparable Indian categories, and particularly with the 
| problem whether or not to attribute existence to spirit."?? Although Santayana 
l EON as of Vedanta and its doctrine of pure being, he claims 
] oie sas D. ae of natural philosophy, the Vedanta system must yield 
D. a E. > this the Indians seem to have admitted by regarding 
orthodox and compatible. It might be well if in the West 


| Ne could ta : 5 
ke a hint from this comprehensiveness."31 The dynamic quality 
28 


$ George S 
| m 65 antayana, Realm of Essence (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
he 


Philos 
£n University ae 1040 maa Paul A. Schilpp, ed. (Evanston: North- 


Glimpse of Some Unpublished Santayana Manuscripts,” 
» 1 (January 2, 1964), p. 67. 


BH na George Sant 
k ayana, Realms of Being (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942), 
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of purusa in Sarhkhya must be added to changeless being. In thig br 
I am by necessity skipping around in Santayana’s thoughts M 
to bring out some of his more interesting observations 


lef Stu 


Ut Ina : 
philosophy, Theta, 
d by the quiet of his Roman convent, Santayana takes a q | 
view of transmigration. Although Emerson was not able to appreciate cy 
effulgent flower of the Indian garden either, he was more circumspee E 
WE 


criticizing it. But Santayana says, 


Surrounde 


Life is the form or order that all suitable substances conspire to compose a 
Wie |) 


any seed develops into an ordinary body. This form is hereditary; and the s 
is a name for the natural magic that keeps each individual true to his SUC 
DI | 


predetermines his normal organs, habits and passions. Hence the absurdity E 
transmigration; as if functions could migrate from one organ to another, so E 

: 3 s> ) Hy 
the eye should hear and the ear should see, or as if music, which is the soy y 


the lyre, could migrate into an axe, or the power of cutting from the axe ul 
the lyre.?? m 


| 


Santayana was clearly disappointed in the loss of naturalistic and Lucreiz| 
nerve that impelled first the Hindus, and then the Buddhists, to call y 
transmigration to solve major metaphysical and ethical difficulties L| 
Scepticism and Animal Faith (1923) he says: 


The Indians were poets and mystics; and while they could easily throw off il 
conventions of vulgar reason, it was often only to surrender themselves to otte! 
conventions, far more misleading to a free spirit, such as the doctrine of tra) 
migration of souls; and when, as in Buddhism, they almost vanquished that i) 
lusion, together with every other, their emasculated intellect had nothing to E 
in its place.33 [ 


à 


Santayana believed that so long as a metaphysics and religion are mj 
phorical and aesthetic instruments to enhance the natural life or the nal) 
life of reason, then they are worthy of gratitude, but when they malt! 
mockery of life and become life-denying, then they must be rejected by mat 
philosophers. This is the summation of Santayana’s sixty years of reflet 
on Indian philosophy. No other American philosopher up to his time m T 
to appreciate the good in it and to reveal the false in it in the same et M 

Following Santayana is a succession of philosophers and philoso? p | 
writers who have been smitten by Indian thought. They include Edgat | 
(1858-1921), Joseph Alexander Leighton (1870-1932), James Bisset "| 


. Gor 
32 George Santayana, The Idea of Christ in the Gospels (New Nous 


Scribner’s Sons, 1946), p. 224. 
88 Scepticism and Animal Faith, pp. 305-306. 
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; William Briggs Savery (1875-1945), Wilmon Henry Sheldon 
3751 ' | May Kitch (1880?), Leroy Schaub (1881-1953), George 
: 1883-), Clarence H. Hamilton (1886-), Will Durant 
i; Browne (1897-1949), Frances Ruth Grant (1889-), George 
(18852) ES 64-19 61), Walter T. Stace (1886-), Edwin Arthur Burtt 
p. Conger ( ar Stuart Cuckow Northrop (1893-), Francis Palmer Clarke 
m Wach (1898-1955), Charles William Morris (1901-), 
Moore (1901-1967). With Moore we conclude this account, 
here are not many more younger American scholars with keen 
n thought, but because with Moore begins a professionalism 
decisiveness lacking in Indian philosophical studies before his time. With 
ne Indian philosophical studies approached maturity. 
|. most of Moore's work was as an editor of books and his journal, 
m side a notable body of articles about Indian philosophy. But his 
main concern was twofold: not only to help American philosophers under- 
| sand Indian philosophy, but also to help Indian philosophers to understand 
Western thought. Nowhere does Moore defend the values of the West so 
H sharply as in his critique of Sri Aurobindo's account of the West's alleged 
defects in philosophy. Moore retorts: “The West ... is not materialistic, is 
| not a slave of science, is not devoted to the limitation that all reality consists 
| of the physical, the vital, and the mental—every one of the very many 
idealists in the entire Western tradition and in what has been called the 
| “Great Tradition” would deny these allegations and interpretations."9* 
i| Moore was unsparing in his insistence that Science, reason, progressivism, 
| humanitarianism, and social service cannot be fairly lumped together as being 
i worldly and materialistic, as held by Sri Aurobindo. 
| Po ; oe piulosop|ucal position emerges in his evel of what he 
| m ri Aurobindo's real Significance in bringing about an anclar- 
|. ce ae bo and West. According to Moore, "[Sri Aurobindo] 
j monty the x 3m that Indian philosophy in its fulness ... 1s able to meet 
| spiritual A E of man and his destiny m terms of tine giis 
I here and = Be ue also the problems of man EE ia CPST in the 
| true Wisdom of th ES Moore found in the integralism of Aurobindo “the 
« € Indian mind" is not intended as irony. Moore calls it 


* Worldly as 
| as well aoe well aS other-worldly, personal as well as impersonal, rational 
8 Intuitive, Pluralistic as 


not because t 
interest in India 


well as monistic, human as well as super- 


34 Ch 
Af SAS A Moore, «ccs ; 
Allen Wrobindo, Heat Sri Aurobindo on East and West,” in The Integral Philosophy 


35 Crain Lid, qggp) ates and Frederic Spiegelberg, eds. (London: George 


: Moore, ibid., p. 98. 
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human philosophy."9? It is to the everlasting credit of Aurobindo d 
has overcome the error of much limited thinking by pointing out the a le 
able richness of the Indian tradition."?" In “One Step Beyond” Moon n | j 
that “the general attitude of Indian philosophy . . . is ‘ultimate penne an » 
He believes that this implies that the Indian is willing to think things am is 
thoroughly, whereas Western philosophers in general are, by an Es QD s 
iron-clad tradition than India is alleged to have, willing to go only so E tr 
no farther in their speculation.?? Indian philosophers, Moore says, E th 
strate “one step beyond" in metaphysics through neti neti absolue p 
epistemology through intuition going beyond reason; and in ethics, in land " 
renunciation going beyond the most extreme Western conceptions, In q. co 
also go one step beyond in their views of ahis (non-injury) and noel cr 
(freedom, liberation). In ethics these views are part of the supposition i| 
India that the ultimate value is spiritual.9? | € 
Moore replies to the claim that Indian philosophers do not make Westen | mi 
distinctions between philosophy and religion, and indeed have really unl ce 
ligious philosophy and little distinct philosophy at all, in his “Philosophy a} 
Distinct from Religion in India.”*° First of all, he argues that philosophia 
and religionizing may be indispensable to each other—as theory and pradit| eu 
“Only reasoned faith can give coherence to life and knowledge." This quote) 
tion from Radhakrishnan is repeated with approval by Moore. The West dit} ya 
fers from India in pursuing knowledge and truth rather than in integratin | 
the whole realm of human experience. es 
Moore's article “The Meaning of Duhkha" traces various interpretation ú| 
that term, which is generally held to mean “suffering” (birth, sickness, oy 
age, death, lamentation). The two basic meanings, Moore believes, are oj = 
commotion or unrest and (2) phenomenal existence. He believes that Bn Pr 
í 0 


establishes "initial pessimism" in Buddhism, Hinduism, and Jainism. Ut} 
mately this pessimism is transformed into final optimism when we realize "i 
duhkha can be overcome. Yet, the pessimistic view of the Indian ax 
phenomenal life will have to stand, according to Moore. j 
Ahimsa also challenged Moore, as it has other sensitive philosophe" | 
the United States who have known anything about it. E. Washburn He] 
had emphasized ahivisa in the Indian tradition as being valuable pen) 
includes living creatures and not just man. As technology makes killing © 


36 Charles A. Moore, “Sri Aurobindo on East and West," pP- 107-108. 

37 Ibid., p. 108. {ner: 

os Charles A. Moore, K. C. Bhattacharyya Memorial Volume (Ama 
Institute of Philosophy, 1958), p. 121. 

89 Ibid., p. 131. 

40 Philosophy East and West, XI, 1 and 2 (April-July 1961), 3-25. 
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JAN INFLUENCE 
BP t which seems most likely to commit this gravest of all 
Me it is the ies that it [that is, non-injury] should be the “supreme 
„ina SPS: oore and the only exception to its practice being “the situation 

idable causing of lesser suffering would be justified in the 
ich the s of greater suffering.”*? But an inadequacy of the doc- 
Moore, is that it is concerned with the inner rectitude of 


he suffering of the victim. He does not mention that a 


he preven 


its C 
course greatest as 
ws are a 


a disseminator of Indian thought, but as we can see, his 
ell a Iso of considerable interest. 

ci P ce of the study of Indian philosophy in the United States 
2 ee in all of its detail to the daily lives changed by it and the 

| e scholarly influences which pervade American culture. Nevertheless, 

E features of its influence stand out. Indian philosophy has: 


(1) encouraged transcendentalism and idealism in American thought. 

(2) caused a general re-examination and critique of utilitarian ethics, 
eudaemonism, and hedonism. 

(3) enlarged the scope of the philosophical subject-matter of many uni- 
Í| versities and colleges. 

(4) widened the American perspective in every phase of philosophy, 
especially epistemology, psychology, and the metaphysics of the self. 

(5) given impetus to individualistic, rather than social, ethics. 

(6) finally, helped create a new climate for the discussion of values. 


Charles A. Moore, “The Significance of Ahirhsa for Ethics, East and West,” 


1 K of the XI International Congress of Philosophy, XIV (Amsterdam: North- 
olland Publishing Company, 1953), p. 250. 5 
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The Classical Indian Axiomatic 


I PROPOSE TO EXPLORE a topic hitherto neglected in the search 
undations of Indian philosophy ; an enterprise that has progressed 

dly in the last few years with the rising interest in Indian logic and 
| re P and with the typological and structural approach exemplified by 
| me Smart.? The arguments of the classical philosophers rest on a 
| BE ode of axioms which are frequently cited and are so generally 
| known as to be easily supplied when tacitly assumed ina proof. But none of 
| the philosophical darsanas attempted to list its complete axiomatic, much less 
to justify it, and criticisms of opponents’ axioms were made ad hoc and 
| unsystematically. 


for the fo 


| Systematic treatment of the general axiomatic considerably exceeds the 
| bounds of this exploration. One would have to proceed text by text, extract- 
| ing the axioms, formulating or reformulating them, and deciding whether to 
| merge variants, to treat one as a corollary of the other, or to list both as 
| separate axioms. One would have to collect and classify the contexts and uses, 
| note the critical objections and defenses of each axiom, and plot the varia- 
tions of axiomatic according to period, author, and school. The result would 
| be inductively derived, historical, critical, and complete. 

As a sampl 
hyamaka-kavip 
| Sitra-bhagya,5 
| Period, and a 
| tentative, will 


e, I have collected a list of axioms from Nagarjuna's Mad- 
üs? I$varakrsna's Samkhya-hàrikas and Sathkara’s Brahma- 
The three authors are sufficiently different in thought and in 


re important enough, to guarantee that the results, though 
not be trivial, 


| Peace Hal Ines pogs Pbositions of India's Philosophies (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 


| ,, Ninian S i 
All mart, Doct 9 B A : 
m and Ursus Ltd, 1994) and Argument in Indian Philosophy (London: George 


asannap 2 La Vallée Poussin 


Mil j üribà. ügür jur 
d, commentaire de eu amadhyamakakariküs de Nagarjuna, avec la 


os rid andrakirti (St. Pétersbourgh, 1903-1913). 
: Ya-karika (ar. d E ie Tattva-kaumudi, Vacaspati Mi$ra's commentary on the 
: :3 Poona: Oriental Book Agency, 1965). Hereafter abbreviated 


ut DOBAT Press i de hüsyem, Narayan Ram Acharya, ed. (3rd ed.; Bombay: 
in Sacred Book - Hereafter abbreviated “Text.” Translation by George 
OXs of the East, vols. 34 and 38. 
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AXIOM ONE: SOMETHING DOES NOT COME OUT op Ss 
Orgy 
s 


AND SOMETHING DOES NOT BECOME NOTHING, op 
: ; th 
This may be called the rule of the one aton of being. It was alea f ir 
formulated by the end of the middle archaic period, about 200 zc. Bhagay | om 
gità 2.16: “Of the nonexistent there is no coming to be; of the existent id jn 
» = » 7i Ai a ; is 
is no ceasing wo be 6 (nāsato y Duo pr vidyate Sene). The | cr 
terms sat (existing, real) ane bhava (coming-to-be, presence, entity) are N 
defined in the Gita, but this passage asserts that only sat possesses Uli | pr 
whatever that may mean. i 
In the early archaic creation myths, being (sat) comes out of non-bei) 7 
: o 
(asat), as in Rg Veda 10.72," while Rg Veda 10.129 states that the p| i 
mordial One preceded both sat and asat. At this period, sat meant E wt 
“reified” and asat meant *unsolid," “unreified.”? Sat meant “this which js hah n 
and now,” and asat meant “that which has not yet come to be."1? The two a). 
conjoined in a solidarity of opposites (see Axiom Two) : “The sages sear| 
ing in their hearts with wisdom/Found out the bond of being in non-bein | r 
(RV 10.129.4). The bond, though, is not a logical or metaphysical one, buts} n 
affiliation ; asat is the matrix from which sat arises. f a 
The turning point is evidenced in Chandogya Upanisad, where Uddalas} s 
objects, *But how could being be produced from non-being? In the begimir di 
only being was here, one alone, without a second"H (Ch.U. 6.22). Th M 
sequel—in which he asserts that being (or The Being) willed to muli! s 
and so created heat, which created water, which created food—shows th W 
the realm of thought is still that of creation myth rather than classical me} ag 
physics: Uddalaka advances no argument to prove the primacy of being WU so 
non-being. The antecedent (Ch.U. 6.1.4-6) enunciates the axiom that | Mt 
having a common material cause are substantially alike and that the di i at 
Dor 
ences between them are “unreal.” “Just as by one clod of clay all that iB M su 
; : Ld E all 
of clay becomes known, the modification (vikāra) being 4 d x Ea 
(namadheya) that has its basis in Speech (vāc), while the truth is E inc 
just clay.”42 At this stage, sat is redefined to mean the enduring 81000 
—— Jo 
Oa MERE 
$ Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan and Charles A. Moore, eds., A e 2 (el ju ho 
Philosophy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957). Hereafter v T T E 
TRalph T. H. Griffith, trans, The Hymns of the Rgveda (4th oe 9 | 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, 1963), Vol. 2, p. 486. Included in , "E 
8 Cf. Griffith, Vol. 2, p. 575. Included in RM, p. 23. 1 of the Aneto 
97. A. B. van Buitenen, “Studies in Sarkhya (II), Journal 0 ; 
Oriental Society, 77, 2 (1957), 104. . Deccan Coll 
10 J. A. B. van Buitenen, Ramanuja’s Vedarthasamgraha (Poona: 


Postgraduate and Research Institute, 1956), pp. 4 ff. g n. 18. it 
11 On the translation, see van Buitenen, Vedarthasamgraha, P- Tpanisads (Lo 
12 Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, ed. and trans, The Principal p 


. 
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: ariations, the substance in contrast to the forms. Note 

licitly redefined in this passage; by implication it is that 
not MN ions do not emerge, but it is not asserted that the 
re asat. “Nor is the diversity emerging from the stuff sat dis- 
merely effects : there is nothing discreditable in things being 


ay , difications a 
m das being 


arag? aming out of their common substratum.”13 
[y n o a 7 = Ea e z 
E created D. ty Buddhist view, as instanced in the Katyayana-avavüda-sütra, 

Sj r 2 T ae ; 

] The early such view as Uddalaka’s in addition to the Rg-Vedic one: 
MU presupposes Some 
> P 
ay 


for the most part holds either to a belief in being or to a belief in 

A The world DA for one who in the light of the highest knowledge considers how 

"NE nonbemg: QM belief in the non-being of the world passes away. And for one 

pi] de world and of the highest knowledge considers how the world ceases, belief 
ò 


ipl who in the 
: ae being of the world passes away.14 


The sequel expounds the twelvefold chain of dependent arising and de- 
pendent cessation. Here “being” (astità) is considered as a possible predicate 
of “world” rather than as the stuff which creates the world out of itself. The 
| problem has changed from the creation of the world to its ontological status, 

whether it exists or does not exist. Definitions of a sort can be extracted 
from the context. That which arises is not non-being or non-existent. That 
| which ceases is not being or existent. But apparently that which arises is not 
existent and that which ceases is not non-existent, since we are told in the 
‘| sequel that the Tathagata avoids the two extremes of being and non-being. 
, We might suspect a sort of Intuitionist definition of negation here, inasmuch 
as “not non-existent” is not the same as “existent.” A more primitive and 


ore ^ 2 e . . . . 

a x more plausible solution is that “existent” is being used in two senses; first, 
t i : . 

n 0 have arisen and be present at a given time," and second, “to be present 


ees and not to have cd But the axiom tai what arise$ will 
Baty Bon evidently accepted in the middle archaic period when the 
leet bes was dosi: Hence the first sense oi soisten is 
rad “in one e he second. Not existent and not Ronee stcuus is to be 
objections QU Enea and in another gemee not pon e o The 
Hot existent” seem s 8 = with in one sense CS and in another sense 
Tike vee 9: e tactical rather than logical. 
ntains no indication that the world is illusory, nominal, or 


George Allen a 


nd i 
EO 12. Unwin Ltd., 1953), pp. 446-447. Also see van Buitenen, Vedarthasam- 
an Bui 
» d cee Vedarthasamgraha, p. 13. 
Vol, aw press, 1896) arren, Buddhism in Translations (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 


P. 165. Samyutta-nikaya 212.15; Kaccanagotta-sutta, PTS ed., 
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conceptual, though centuries later both Nagarjuna and Sathkara E ) 
preted the statement that the world is neither sat nor asat, mhe a lee 
Gita 2.16 fits this Early Buddhist view formally. That which hag Ee iple cy 
(arisen) is not unreal ( asat), while that which is going to cease is E E 
(sat). But the Gītā meant that there is an underlying substance Which C l 
comes into being nor ceases to be, while the Buddhists meant that ac 
no underlying substance, because phenomena arise and cease, Axiom ol 
manifestly equivocal. "ul 
Igvarakrsna attempts no definition of sat and seldom uses the word. No | 
theless, he accepts and relies on Axiom One. Prakrti (the world-stuff) s4l 
rather than asat (S.K. 8), and the modifications (vikāra) of it are ally al ; 
(sat kāryam, S.K. 9). His first reason for asserting that the effect (Eng 
is present (sat) in the cause before the operation of the cause is that 4 im | 
existent entity cannot be subjected to any operation, and since production 1 
an operation, a non-existent entity cannot be produced. This rests qi] 
variant of Axiom One: "Something cannot be made out of nothing ani 
something cannot be made into nothing." The added assumption, that al hea 
effects are modifications of a persisting substance, is unacceptable to th! 
Buddhists, and in the specific Samkhya form is not admitted by Nyiy) stat 
Vaisesika. b 
Nagarjuna rests his arguments time and again on Axiom One, but el 
refuses to acknowledge the distinction between "existing" and “being mai| 
fested" on which the Samkhya case is founded. | birt 
| per 


thin 


Tea: 
teri 


Neither for a non-existing (asat) nor for an existing (sat) object is a condit 
tar 


(pratyaya) admissible. What non-existing (thing) has a condition? And wht} 5 
| of] 


use is a condition for the existing ?15 | 
i mL: 
The Blessed One, discerner of the existent (bhava) and the non-existent (ablic b 
in the Katyayana-avavüda-sütra, denied that (the world) is, that it is not, T | n 
that it both (is and is not). If is-ness (astita@) were due to nature (prakr DE à 
is-not-ness (ndstita) would not take place, since the alteration of nature p dr 
in fact happens. When the nature is non-existent, of what will aM | not 
place? When the nature is existent, of what will alteration take place? | Pret 
«d two 
mika) 
dhya yl obj 


Candrakirti presents the Sarhkhya reply and three later Ma i 
kirti's OW” | 


tempts to counter it—Buddhapilita’s, Bhavaviveka’s, and Candra «el obj 
As Stcherbatsky says, “By leaving the main issue, the difference ^ j| com 
origination and manifestation, intentionally in the dark, by taking | 


= 3 
15 Madhyamaka-karikas (hereafter M.K.) 1.6. Prasannapadà, P- 82 (cf n: } E 
16 M.K. 15.7-9; Prasannapadà, pp. 269-272. ddhist Nin 
11 Prasannapada, pp. 16-18; Th. Stcherbatsky, The Conception gj Be | 
(Leningrad: Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 1927), pp. 96 f- 


^ 
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THP adah ‘origination out of one's own self’ and satkarya ‘pre- 
ae e literally, Buddhapalita secures a dialectical triumph." 
hat the Samkhya objection and Bhavaviveka’s criticism 


old, but in his elaborate defense he never once 


fa 
press (the resul 


D. e but r 
Sarnkhya E Samkhya terms as Sarhkhya defines them. 


| fusing £0 use 
"^ óamkara à 
: his own special p 
is the source of k 


farms the rule of the conservation of being, and exploits it for 
urposes. On Brahma-siitra 3.2.38, he argues that the Lord 
armic retribution, since it must come either from the deeds 
selves or from the Lord, and it cannot come from deeds because they 
as soon as they are done, and it does not in fact happen that some- 
s from nothing (abhavad bhavanutpatteh).™ 


> the 
| pass away 


i thing come 
In his commentary on Gita 2.16, Samkara discusses the meaning of sat 


f and asat with unusual fullness.?? He takes asat to mean modifications such as 
d heat and cold, which have causes. He glosses bhava (coming-to-be, existent, 
| ding) with bhavana (act of being/becoming) and astifa (is-ness). These 
| states perceived through the senses are devoid of real-thing being (vastu-sat), 
| because they are modifications (vikāra), and modifications pass away. Two 
“reasons are given: because no modification is perceived apart from its ma- 
i terial cause (kürama), and because no modification is perceived before its 
birth and after its destruction. Thus to be asat is to be dependent and im- 
| Permanent. But the asat may still be perceptible and may “exist” in the ordi- 


i| a sense of the term, which as Sarnkara concedes elsewhere is the opposite 
| Of his sense, 


ea ae of Sarmkara's definition, and one that places sin closer 
o m escartes than to the archaic Medan of the Upanisads, is 
of e. E cognition. He rejects the objection dies the Unreality 
nothingness Rd the unwelcome consequent ( prasanga) of universal 
Drehended " ae ne elegant reason that being is a predicate: tnuly ap- 
1 twofold tou ^ nite act of cognition. “No, because of perception with a 
sh, Object (visaya) e md CES, cognition of sat and cognition of asat. That 
object of - w ich cognition (buddhi) does not pass away, is sat. That 
nition passes away, is asat.” He goes on to say that in 


es bon E * : 
| * experience, the perception is “an existing cloth," “an existing 
»p 533,” 2° Hy P. 97, n. 2. 
Javad-oz:5 
mU ae ea es granthavalih (Srirangam: Srivanivilasa 
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pot," "an existing elephant." The cloth, pot, and elephant are asa 
the cognition of them is temporary. But the object of the Cognition be: à 
is not asat, because it does not pass away. “sting 

Samkara is committed to the exegetical position that the Upanis 

both consistent and true. Yet some Upanisadic texts assert that ial 
originates from asat, while others declare this view to be Wrong. s 
following the Brahma-sūtras, accepts Uddalaka’s view that sat, —— 
Brahman, is the primal entity, and eliminates the apparent inconsister | 
other passages by taking asat in another sense. For example, Titre of 
says “Non-being, indeed, was here in the beginning” (asad vā i s i 
dsit).2+ Sarnkara comments : “Asat means unmodified Brahman, in the wal 
opposite to that characterized by manifested (vyG@krta) name-and-form, "i aly 
just utter non-being, since there is no birth of being from non-being” yf e: 
elaborates further in his commentary on Brahma-sütra 14.15, conclu E 
“Therefore, while the word ‘being’ is usually accepted as meaning a m : j 
(vastu) manifested with name-and-form, it is metaphorically said, in reli] " 
to the absence of manifestation in it, that real (sad eva) Brahman was we} and 
ee look 
| the 


being. 

It does not seem to have bothered Samkara that his use of “being” ai 
“non-being” was the reverse of the ordinary one. 

The phenomenal world, for Sarnkara, neither exists nor does not exis} the 
“For maya is unmanifested, because it cannot be described as identical wi 
(Brahman) or different from (Brahman)."?* “As name-and-form, whe 
seem to be the Self of the all-knowing Lord (and) are figmented by ignoti fre 
(avidya), are not describable (anirvacantya) as being identical with (Bry fitt 
man) or different from (Brahman), .. .”?° t dhài 

This position, though of the same form as the Buddhist thesis that Ti the 


world neither exists nor does not exist," is radically different in mew 
ua Sore 


accepts, while the Buddhists reject, the axiom that common proper 
a common substance. Thus it is evident that at least part of the app 
multivalence of a given axiom stems from its being construed with divers 
other axioms, 


21 Cf. Radhakrishnan, Principal Upanisads, p. 548. . Ashtekat 
22 Hari Raghunath Bhagavat, ed., The Upanishadbhashya (Poona: 

Co., 1927), Vol. 2, part 1, p. 374. 
28 Text, p. 164. Cf. RM, p. 516. 43; RP 


n Text, p. 149. Thibaut (Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 34, p. 2 ee 
translates “Since it cannot be defined either as that which is nor 25 tha 
25 Text, p. 201, See Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 34, pp. 328-32. 
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: of the axiom of the conservation of being also turn out, 
ary according to the definitions of “being.” There is a 


and precision from the early archaic to the 


to V : 
in explicitness 


i : : : 
rogress d. But even Sarhkara, the most analytic thinker in our 
iod. : ae : 
er nowledge the arbitrary character of the definitions with- 


ot ack dá ; 3 
£u ] principle is meaningless. 


:« fundamenta 


AXIOM Two: To EXIST MEANS TO EXIST IN SPACE AND TIME. 


T use of "exist" in most Buddhist texts and in some though not 
D al ones. Schayer asserts: "In this connection it must be strongly 
at the concept of a non-spatial Being, especially the hypostasis 
f a psychic, non-extended reality which has been current in Occidental 
ij PN since Descartes, remained foreign to the Indian systems."?9 And 
il a H. Johnston says: *Early Indian thought, as exemplified for instance by 


all Brahmanic 
i| emphasized th 


| Simkhya, drew no clear line of demarcation between the material, mental 
! and psychical phenomena of the individual. . . . All classes of phenomena are 
looked on alike as having a material basis, the difference resting merely on 
"| the degree of subtlety attributed to the basis."?7 


À case in point is the early Buddhist treatment of the question whether 
S the Tathagata "exists" after death. The 44ggi-vacchagotta-sutta?8 reports the 
i questioner Vaccha paraphrasing his question as “Where is the liberated one 
“| reborn?” The Buddha parries with the question, “In what direction has the 
| fire gone when it has gone out?" Vaccha concedes that the question does not 
| fit the case, It appears that in the early Buddhist world-view the nirvana- 
; thatu (realm) was not a location either inside or outside the cosmos, that is, 
the triple realm. It was not a place. 

In ear] 


s archaic terms, the fire would go to asat—the unmanifested state 
When 1 


bation, | se L we are right in emis (seti to ine sat is to have a 
] not be an ce is not located EERS This non-being, though, would 
thought, But rm EE ; the concept is too abstract for such archaic 

* crowning ieee alaka, the concept of absolute being emerges; not as 

Substance under] c. d pyramid of universals, but as une one subtle 
fested at all E & and constituting all modifications, existing unmani- 
S and everywhere. The middle-period Upanisads vividly 


Vo 

ue Stanislaw Schayer, « 
ap entalistische it 

pa P E Johnston, E 


2 
R Warren 


Das mahāyānistische Absolutum nach der Lehre der Madhya- 
feraturzeitung, 38 (1935), 405. 
arly Samkhya (London: The Royal Asiatic Society, 1937), 


» Op, cit., 
!^, Dp. 123 ff.; RM, pp. 289-292. Pali text, Majjhima 72. 
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assert that it is at once infinitesimally subtle and infinitely extensiy 
ütman that is subtler than the subtle and greater than the great _ rr W 
1.2.20).28 Terms for place are applied to Brahman-Atman in thes ty 
but it is hard to tell whether they are being used literally or other; tery 
tell you briefly that goal /word (pada) that all the Vedas proclaim , 2 ise | 
1.215). "This is the best basis/foundation (alambana)" (Katha " 
“The wise, freed from the bonds of birth, go to the ill-free place 
(Gita 2.51). “I will tell you briefly that place (pada) .. .” (Gita 81l 
phrase of Katha 1.2.15). “That place (pada) is to be sought having d 
which they do not return . . ." (Gia 15.4). *By my grace he de jl 
eternal unperishing state (pada),” (Gita 18.56). Perhaps these passages | 
not intend that Brahman be a locus, but they take no precautions to ayl 
giving such an impression. As the ordinary popular idea is that liberati: 
going to a place, failure to deny this notion makes it likely that the aui m 
of these frui texts accepted it. 

The idea of the Being which or who is everywhere and forever evident 
came together with the idea of a non-being which is a universal and etr) 
absence. The Katyàyana-avavüda-süira assumes that being is everlasiz. 
presence and non-being is permanent non-occurrence. Phenomena (uf pert 
world”) occur at certain times and places, so they neither exist nor do ny isa 
exist. On the other hand, nirvana does not have a particular locus or durae] "0 
so it does not exist; yet it is attained, so it does not inexist. Thus we sect Q 


the absolutist redefinition of saf and asat excluded the finite and rela (ka 
occurrences which are the proper references of "being" and "non-beinp' thin 
ordinary language. Yet Axiom Two continued to obtain, and the term "peint 


was not given a trans-cosmic sense. 


| see 
| tog 
+ the 
run 


Axiom THREE: OPPOSITE THINGS CANNOT OCCUPY 1 
SAME PLACE AT THE SAME TIME. 


This statement comprises both the logical rule of contradiction and ap 
ciple of physics which is instanced in the stock similitude, “Jike fight? 
darkness." I have found no archaic texts that express the principle. Neer] 
cites it several times, and constantly relies on it. “And cessation of an WE 
entity does not in fact occur, for existence (bhava) and mc | 
(abhava) do not in fact occur in a unity" (M.K. 7.30). “For where us é [i 
the mutually contradictory sat and asat in a unity?” (M.K. 87.) Hol 
there be both existence and non-existence in nirvana? There js no bells | 
one place for those two, like light and darkness” (M.K. 25.14). 


R jsads 
29 For all Upanisad references, see Radhakrishnan, The Principal Uto" 
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] statements seem to violate this principle. "That moves, 

that is far, that is near, that is inside all, that is outside 

: ur kara explains away the seeming paradoxes. “The mean- 

ait? dé o Ds move from itself, and yh it is ue of itself immobile 

It is outside all because it is pervasive like space-ether, 

pa eause it is extremely subtle."?? The Upanisad presents a 

and it 18 inside i gives one set of answers. That he does so shows suf- 
‘ance to the rule of contradiction. 


paradoxice 


AXIOM Four: THE EXISTENCE OF NON-A IMPLIES THE EXIS- 


TENCE OF A. 


This is the counter-twin rule ( pratidvandvin, pratiyogin). It corresponds 
to the European principle of the solidarity of opposites. We have already 
| seen its archaic genesis in the Rg Veda, where being and non-being are tied 
ail. together with a bond. The idea that the pairs of opposites are associated in 
| the unfree world and that they are to be transcended by the liberated man 
-| runs throughout the Gata.’ The dominant concern is with achieving im- 
is) perturbability and immunity to the suffering engendered by the opposites. It 
| isaffirmed that there is a state which is free from A and from non-A. In other 
1 words, A and non-A are contraries rather than contradictories. 


One genuine philosophical problem central to the Gita is whether action 
i) (karman) or inaction (akarman) is superior. We may disregard the specious 
i third term "mis-action" (vikarman) in 4.17, as it is merely a kind of action. 
“| We are then told in 4.18 that the wise yogin is he who sees action in inaction 
| and maction in action. Note that it does not say that action is inaction, or 
f dA i io is not a true ien) of opposites. But it still looks like a 

PT SE Samkara's discussion of is verse is one of te 
bs bio) ETE The objector asss Why is uns contradic: 

lin? p Pressed ‘who sees inaction in action’ ‘and action in inac- 


or acti See d : 
|RSS on cannot be inaction, or inaction (be) action. How can the 
Something contradictory there ?" ; 


a d the real Kon which in the absolute ( para- 
10n, appears like action to the world whose vision is 
lessed One, to show the true case, says ‘who’sees inaction 
30 EEE US fun contradiction."32 
ha 
tiet, Cis ee cit p. 4. 
32 » 9, 


d 
E à 214, 27, 45, 50, 56, 57; 3.34; 4.1820; 5.3,20; 6.7; 7.27,28; 928; 
» P. 105, 
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To a critic who is not partisan to one Vedanta faction, it is evident h 
that 


Gita did not intend the illusionism (mayavada) that Samkara adds. | 
verse. The distinction between the two truths is 4 A ces 


explain this à ünv t 
Buddhist contribution, later than and alien to the Gita. Sathkara’s N 
u g ; 


that no contradiction is intended here is nonetheless worthy of tet M 
e abhorrence of contradiction evidenced in fae ei, 
Y pls 


=< 


notable witness to th 
throughout the classical Indian tradition. 


It seems that the Gi#a was no more bothered than were the Upaniga i 
the appearance of contradiction. We are dealing with another philos, i: 
riddle, of a kind that is not posed in later periods in the milieu of «n 
philosophers, though it continues to occur in religious poetry, Hind, qd 
Buddhist alike. The question, then, is which solution to the riddle vl 
have been considered right by its author. 1 

Samkara gives a reason for the riddle: "Because starting up (pravi 
and halting (nivrtti) are dependent on an agent.” This seems to mean th 
inasmuch as the agent is a common ground underlying action and inactiu! 
these two are modifications of the same substance. But the one absolye! 
real substance, Brahman, is not an agent, and Sathkara concludes that ati, 
pertains only to the realm of ignorance (avidyà). ty 

A simpler explanation is suggested by the context. Gita 4.19 reads: Y 
wise call him a sage all of whose undertakings are purged of sense-desirezi — 
purpose, whose deeds are burned up in the fire of wisdom.” Here hm d si 
signifies the results rather than the process of action. So in 4.18 “actioni 4, 
being used in two senses. The wise yogin is he who sees how to act will. Fo 


incurring reward or punishment, and sees that retribution follows as ^M 
| the 


e 
ia 
e 


from omission as from commission. 

Notice that the Gita does not say expressly that the existence of good Te 
pleasure depends on the existence of evil and suffering. But the fet fo, 
references to the three gunas enable us to surmise that good (sativa) any 
(rajas and tamas), light (sattva) and darkness (tamas), motion (rajas) *i 
rest (tamas) take turns at dominance, supporting and giving rise val 
other, as described in Sariukhya-karikas 12.99 


on Axiom Four. “The purusa exists . . . because (there must 7 In M 
with attributes) opposite to the three gwnas, etc. . - - e n 
Tattva-kawmudi elaborates the argument,** there would be an ite V 
of composite objects unless a non-composite enjoyer of the compo 


83 Jha, p. 60; RM, p. 429. 
34 Jha, p. 79; RM, p. 431. 
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ts to saying that Axiom Four is necessary to prevent a 
: un 
his amo 


à ress. > . “7 = 
cious finite 2 es the solidarity of opposites often in the Karikas where, 
Y : invo 

una n 


agar) bered, he is exploiting axioms affirmed by his opponent 
o Bs own belief in them. “When the conditioned is not 
ES ue unconditioned be established?” (M.K. 7.33.), “When 

ablished, p of what/whom will there be non-entity (abhāva) ?” 
entity does m c is not established, non-entity is not established, either, 
(M.K. 5.6.) ll an alteration of entity ‘non-entity’ " (15.5). “We pronounce 
since people Eu impure independent of the pure" (M.K. 23.10). “If 
that there sd n entity, how will it be a non-entity? For non-entity does not 
nie Ss aren entity" (M.K. 25.7). “Nirvana is unconditioned, 
Wot! occur where there 1S no: y ger er P 
| while entity and non-entity are conditioned" ( joli ). 1 ; 
wii. The last statement contains a key to the ee and justification for this 
dl axiom. Bhava (entity, coming-to-be ) and eae (non-entity, anti-entity, 
' not-coming-to-be) are both conditioned (sarıskrta), that is, finite. So the 


T Since negation is just of the real (sat), as "There is no pot in the house,’ this 
| observed negation of yours must belong to a real/existing own-being. But if the 
own-being does not exist, what indeed is negated by you through this statement? 

For the negation of an unreal (entity) is established without any statement. . . . 
i the negation, the negatable and the negators do not exist, all the entities of 
| their own-being are established (V.v.11,12,16). 


| To paraphrase, if a cl 
tor it, If there is a wo 
; 0f its members at so 


ass has no members that exist, there will be no word 
rd for it, there must have been some actual occurrences 
CUM x ce time. Thus BR SS “There is No pot” you imply 
10.5 then ig e m s agarjuna replies : ‘If negation pertains cay to the real, 

dads puness established? For you negate the own-being-less-ness 
E (V.v.61). 


The dif : 
culty is that Own-being-less-ness and pots are not comparable 


1 E entities, Th 

b e fi D - c 

AS) sense thing rst is a metaphysical construct and the second is a common- 
ie i 


Th ater : 
hives: * unanswered question is whether and how abstractions are 


Ma È H. Joh 


ges Inston and 


hinois et A. Kunst, eds, "The Vigrahavyavartani of Nagarjuna,” 
thtiness Nar ddhiques, 9 (1951), 108-151. For translations, cf. Frederick J. 
ville and New York: Abingdon Press, 1967), pp. 222-227. 


tas 
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&amkara makes a characteristic use of the counter-twin rule: 
It is not possible that (‘Not so, not so’) should deny both, due to the j 
consequence of Simyavada (asserting emptiness). For the non-absolute 1 Yt d 
on the basis of something absolute (paramartha), as the snake, etc., is E LO its 
cerning the rope. But this is in order when some entity remains, If Me. ele 
negated, what other entity would remain? If no other remains, the nen wal sa 
other that we may wish to undertake becomes impossible, because the latter * mb 
absolute and unnegatable.?9 wo 
noi 
At this point, the subject moves over into the later logicians’ discuss; I 
| o. 
nei 


of terms that are kevalavyatirekin (having negative instances only) a. 
kevalanvayin (having positive instances only), which is beyond the nl the 
topic. The classical philosophers realized that the counter-twin rule wf cal 
fraught with difficulties, but each nevertheless tried to exploit it for his nl 


ends. Obscurity and uncertainty persisted after all their best efforts, 


Axiom Five: EvERY EFFECT HAS A CAUSE; NOTHING zu 
PENS WITHOUT A CAUSE. 


Except for some Materialists, this axiom was generally affirmed. Nagar: 
denies categorically that anything arises without a cause (MK 1.1, 42). 
does not attempt to prove the case, except to ask why, if this is the aef 
effects do not come forth from non-causes. I$varakrsna asserts that the di, 
pre-exists in the cause "because all is not possible," i.e., effects only is 
from their proper causes, and not from non-causes (S.K. 9). Goats do 5 
give birth to rice sprouts, and rice grains do not sprout kids. Samkara sj 
"Only when the (material) cause exists is the effect observed to exist, 4) 
when it does not exist.”87 This axiom is a universal generalization from ey 
mon observation, rather than a definitional decree like Axioms One 9 


Two. 
AXIOM Six: THE CAUSE MUST BE LIKE ITS EFFECTS: 
: oe : seH 
Uddālaka had declared the principle that through the material a d 
the modifications might be known. Iévarakrsna relied on it for m "D 
: cee a Sl | 
most crucial proofs. One reason for the existence of the Unmani® | 


- on r^, 
cause is that all phenomenal things consist of the three guas: Common P^, 


p 
. undam d 
erties presuppose a common substance, so there must be one Í lorin 


36 On Brahma-sūtra (hereafter B.S.) 3.222. See RM, P- 537. 
37 On B.S. 2.1.15. Cf. RM, p. 531. 
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asists of the three gunas. As the Tattva-kawmudi puts it: 
hich co! 


s invaria : : ; 
it inheres, something which has that form for its constituent 
ffect is said to exist in the cause "because the effect is a 
cause" (S.K. 9). As the Tattva-kaumudi says: “Because 
re (atman) as the cause. For the effect is not separate 


and the cause is existent. Then how can the effect, which is 
(nr E 


bly connected with a certain form must have, for 


38 The € 


cause, * 
om the : -existen 
: separate from it, be non-exist 
non- 


s: “Form is not perceived apart from the cause of form, 
Ne Et of form perceived apart from form" (M.K. 4.1). “That 
neither S A the cause is not true to fact. That the effect is unlike the 
| HE d s E m to fact" (M.K. 4.6). Candrakirti explains that cause and 

| ds Me eun to be unlike, as the seed and the sprout, hence identity is 
ony E the case. But because they (merely) have different attributes (laksana), 
| like nirvana and sasiisara (which for Nagarjuna are non-different), cause 
| and effect are not dissimilar.19 
| [t would appear as if sameness of attributes and identity are not being 
| properly distinguished. For Buddhists, though, the identity is merely the 
sum of the attributes. This being the case, Nagarjuna’s position on Axiom 
| 1 Six is discovered to presuppose the Buddhist school tenet of the denial of the 
"| substance-attribute relation and its terms. In Karikàs, chapter 4, he is arguing 
| against Hinayanists, so his course is legitimate. It is wrong whenever he 
| extends it to non-Buddhists, as for instance in chapter 1, where he is arguing 
} against Sathkhya as well as Hinayana. 
Sakara says: “Now the cognition of everything takes place when the 
/ material cause (upadana-karana) is cognized, because the effect is not ex- 
jJ ns RE i. material cause. But there is no non-exclusion (avyatireka) 
rom the efficient cause (nimitta-karaga)."*! An objector pro- 


tests, « à i | | 
$ But how can the Vedānta-texts if untrue convey information about 
"e true being of Bral 


i 
“nes produce real eff 
| grounded in Brahm 


iman?” Sathkara replies that imaginary causes some- 
ects, because the consciousness that experiences them 
| see that the ON IUS is real. He exitus @ curious similitude : “We 
unreal Written een the real sew A., etc., is Renten. by means of the 
at spoken bare j This anticipation of the American linguists’ view 
ee 8€ 1s the real language serves to illustrate that effects are 


S.K. 15. 
a, p a7, J DD. 79 f£; RM, pp. 430-431. 


Jacques May, Candrakirti Prasannapada Madhyamaka- 
| M : Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1959), p. 92. 


n B.S. 21114, RM, p. 528. 
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in some respects different from their causes. Samkara has to s : 
his because his system is biased so strongly against diversity, d ini 3 


ont 
holds that if Brahman is the cause of the world, cause and effect be Jeet, 
ng ali, 


stinction between experiencer and things Sm k 
Icome conclusion. Śarhkara replies leny 
a 


would be abrogated, an unwe “tg 
are commonsense examples to which the objection does not apply A 
» lor, 


sea-water and such modifications as waves, foam, and bubble, m 
the modifications even though they are RM 
Akere 


the commonsense di 


stance, 
tions persist between 


from the substance.“ 


AXIOM SEVEN: THE AGENT AND THE OBJECT OF AN At 
wf 
CANNOT BE IDENTICAL. 


A 


This principle is assumed in the objection that the experiencer and J 
| the 


d coalesce. The idea is that actions are necessarily transi 
on-reflexive. The eye cannot see itself (M.K. 3.2), the fingertip am] 
touch itself, and the knife cannot cut itself. Nagarjuna says: “If the " 
were the same as the going, it would lead to the absurdity of coalesce: 
(ekibhava) of doer and deed" (M.K. 2.36). “If the fire is the fuel, (there i}, 
oneness of doer and deed” (M.K. 10.1). “Tf (the effect) came-to-be gj 
made, it would not then come-to-be dependently, for ‘dependent on tho 
skandhas, these skandhas come-to-be' " (M .K. 12.2). “If there is oneness 
effect and cause, there will be oneness of progenitor and progeny. Tf there 
separateness of effect and cause, the cause will be equal to a non-caij 
(M.K. 20.20). | 
'That things come-to-be dependently is a Buddhist school-tenet, grou 
on the authority of the Buddha rather than established through observa lige 
and inference. Its denial is not an unwelcome consequence to either Sabi do. 
or Vedanta, the two schools which hold in some sense that the E. 
progenitor and progeny are one. Samkara argues for the exempto? 
Brahman from Axiom Seven, and concludes: “The atman is thus the la 
tive cause, because there is no other ruling principle, and the iae din 
because there is no other substance from which the world coul 
His proof is pertinent to the general problem of the role of axiomatic. an 
has in mind a hierarchical ordering of axioms. That there must be ? E 
guiding principle takes precedence over the commonsense notion that E $ 
causes must be different from operative causes. Scriptural stateme? 
as “Everything can be known through one thing” rank 


experienced woul 
and n 


materia. ^ 
d originat con 
w 1 


higher tH" 


43 On B.S. 2.1.13. Cf. RM, pp. 524-525. 
44 On B.S, 1423. C£. RM, p. 521. 
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d object are non-identical. Nàgarjuna does not allow his 
ent an 


om that 28 h rank-ordering of axioms. He insists that commonsense 
uc : : 
an : lutized, and then impales his opponent on the consequent 
abso : 
es be 


argues that the soul (purusa) must be different from the 
2) because there must be a separate experiencer for which 
d object (S.K. 17). Similarly he argues that since all manifested 
d, there must be an unmanifested, unlimited limiter which 


ES): 


limits them 


Axiom EIGHT: THE UNSEEN IS TO BE KNOWN FROM THE 


SEEN. 


This affirms that theoretical knowledge by inference is possible even when 
D the entity is imperceptible. All metaphysics and most science, in East and 
West, depend on this axiom. The difficulty lies in knowing what conclusions 
about the unseen are justified by the seen. For this, no single rule suffices. 
| The task demands procedures of postulation, observation, inference, and 
i! qlculation more complex and rigorous than any known to the ancient world. 
This last axiom surfaces here and there in classical s@stras. I$varakrsna 
sys, "Knowledge of things beyond the senses is obtained through inference 
| {tom likeness to what is observed" (S.K. 6). He goes on to say that though 
| Prakr is imperceptible its existence can be inferred from its effects (SK. 
8). Sakara says, “From what is seen we determine what is not seen."$5 
The argument during which this axiom is invoked is intended to prove that 
i the cause of the world must be intelligent like Brahman rather than unintel- 
al E Commonsense inanimate objects such as clay and chariots 
a Mee m save when acted on by intelligent beings such as potters 
cU Td ore the cosmos can only moye out of the interlude between 
a de n if moved by an intelligent Guse 
dtetion of E i argues pres tine world must haye originated cader ihe 
| contrary to what : re creator, eu have no right to make assumptions 
| To affirm the na E o. es EE. 
| id of faith Gone geneity of the empirical and cue gren mes is E 
EET) quently every proof that assumes it carries an implicit 


` 


few 
characterizati 
izations of these eight axioms may be made in retrospect. 
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A A 
partially matters of definition, and are curious in 
finition of “being” was the opposite of it 
wo axioms do not reduce entirely to 3 


servation of being is tied to the pr 
1 


One and Two are 
prevalent philosophical de 
language meaning. But these t 
of lexical conventions. The con 


causality, that every effect has a 
countability of things; events are not random, but structured by deg 
Enni 


derivational relations. Axiom Two involves a point of fact; whether ine A 
sense or other non-temporal, non-spatial existence is real. Son 

Axiom Three appears tautological. Opposites are things that canno | 
cupy one locus. Things that cannot occupy one locus are opposites, But d 
too, a point of fact is at issue, whether logical contradictories are also "- 
Axioms Four, Five, and Six are metaphysical exaltatione, : 
d on observation. They assume Axiom B A 


that ti 
rdin A 
Questi, : 
Neiple i 


cause. The common denominator bu 
he 
ty 


incompatibles. 


commonsense principles base 
and are tarnished by its arbitrary character. Nevertheless, one could at 


make a good pragmatic justification for adopting them, and could set m 
series of restrictive conditions and operational procedures to reduce ul 
ambiguities and indeterminacies that beset the classical formulations. A 
Seven is a metaphysical principle founded on the syntactic thesis that tt 
three-member transitive clause, subject-verb-object, is the canonical for 
in which to report events. This illustrates Hampshire’s thesis that | 


Most metaphysical systems can be in part interpreted as exaggerated projectie 
upon reality of some obsessive diffculty of logic and of the interpretation of Bp 
forms of language. They generally show an obsession with a particular fom M 
expression, or type of discourse, and a determination to assimilate all forms 4 
expression and types of discourse to this single model, whatever it may be 


41 Stuart Hampshire, Spinoza (London: Penguin Books, 1951), pp. 218-219. 
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yOSHIFUMI UEDA 


Two Main Streams of Thought 
in Yogacara Philosophy 


J, PREPARATORY REMARKS 


IN THE TRADITION OF Buddhism which has been transmitted 
to China and Japan, we can see two basically different streams of thought in 
the Yogacara philosophy. Although this fact is well-known among Japanese 
scholars, it does not seem to be widely known among American, European, 
and Indian scholars. In order to understand correctly the Yogācāra phi- 
losophy, however, the clear understanding of these two streams of thought, 
_ their mutual differences, and their relation to the theories of Maitreya, 
Asaiga, and Vasubandhu is indispensable. 


One of these two streams was introduced into China by Hsuang-tsang. 
Although the thought of this stream can be known through the works of 
Maitreya, Asanga, and Vasubandhu as translated by Hsuang-tsang, it can 
be known in its most all-inclusive and systematic form in the Ch’eng wei shih 
| lin of Dharmapala This stream of thought continued from the time of 
Houang-tsang to the present day. Happily, it did not die out in China and 
Eee is study was continued and ene present-day scholars are 

portent aspects path. i. There is no unclear point as regards the more im- 

of this stream of thought. 

The other stream of 


Asaiga, and Vasu 
Martha, 


thought, represented by the works of Maitreya, 
bandhu as translated by Buddhasanta, Bodhiruci, Para- 
upta, Prabhakaramitra, and others, was introduced into 
tme of Hsuang-tsang. The translations of these masters, 
other stream, were not widely studied and the actual nature 
difficult to determine. With the exception of Paramartha, 
© or two translated works of each of these masters. And, 


Dharmag 
TS before the 
unlike those of iie 
of its thought a 
there are only od 


lp, 
Fren armapala and 5 
into ettatslation Toe Ch eng wet shih lun,» Taisho-Daizokyo, Vol. 31, No. 1585. 
nch p i Jabtinatratasiddhi" by Dharmapala, translated from Chinese 
ĉe Poussin (Paris, 1928-1929). 
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even in the study of their DU it is not possible to determine the differen, : 
from the other stream of Yogacara thought. " | r 
Paramārtha, however, translated a great meny of ne Important works t 
Maitreya, Asanga, and Vasubandhu. And, with the discovery and Publica, jn 
of the Sanskrit texts, eminent scholars of Japan have done comparative i3 p 
based on the Sanskrit original and aue Chinese and Tibetan translation 

order to determine the extent to which the stream of thought introduced mb e 
China before the time of Hsuang-tsang differs from that stream which val of 
introduced by Hsuang-tsang. The results of this research clearly show thy se 
there is a fundamental difference between the theory introduced by Pu | ( 
martha and that of Hsuang-tsang. The importance of this difference les af A 
the fact that the theories introduced by Paramārtha and Hsuang-tsang "E 

both said to be the theories of Maitreya, Asanga, and Vasubandhu, Jf te 
theories of Paramartha and Hsuang-tsang are fundamentally different, l TI 
problem arises as to which transmission is faithful to the theories of Maitre} sc 
Asanga, and Vasubandhu; or, if they are both separate traditions, what ya} se 
the theory of Maitreya, Asanga, and Vasubandhu? This has been the foc} i5 
of attention of present-day Japanese scholars doing research in the Yogicin| th 
philosophy. As the studies of the Yogácàra philosophy by Western ani} or 
Indian scholars have been lacking in knowledge of these two streams aj m 
thought, their interpretations of the central problems of the Yogacara phi) i 
losophy have been ambiguous and often erroneous and do not show acu] "t 
understanding of it. Their understanding of the Yogacara philosophy ism 7 
in accord with the theory of either one of these two streams of thought. Ant} (9 
because the differences between their interpretations and the two pen a 
of thought are not clear, one cannot find a clear-cut understanding of "i ie 
theories of Maitreya, Asanga, and Vasubandhu. SIE ut 
It is my aim in this paper to present the differences of ie : 
these two streams of thought relating to the theories of Maitreya, Asaig ls 
and Vasubandhu which were transmitted to China and to examine T M e 
tion of which of the two streams is faithful to the thought gi Wes ex 
Asahga, and Vasubandhu. As this paper cannot possibly deal with d a 
of the Yogàcàra philosophy, it will deal with only a few Of the CH 
points. par 
A 1 

«re eq Ult 
IL. DIFFERENCES IN THE INTERPRETATIONS OF pijan p 
nama BY DHARMAPALA AND VASUBANDHU ait S 

u 

The fundamental concept of the ‘consciousness-only * ed Ak i] nes 
China by Hsuang-tsang is the idea of vijnanaparmama, oe pi | Sar 

? . 


it is possible to establish the theory that the trees, bi 
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vo STREAMS OF 
TV age man takes to be real existences are not real exis- 
which the ". to be. This concept of vijianaparinama first appears 
F a endi In his commentary on the Trirśikā of Vasu- 
ü 


prinitsik ici shih lun, Dharmapala explains the term as follows: 


pandhu the Ch 


-eusnesses"? [in the 17th verse] refer to the previously stated three 
Me es with their concomitant psychic activities. The evolution 
evolving consciousr consciousnesses and the concomitant psychic activities into the 
of all of these, B na) and seen part (mimitta-bhaga) is called *evolution"e 
seeing part a ivei seeing part is called “a perceiver or knower"4 [in the 
porinima). Mi use it perceives or knows the seen part. The evolved seen part 
same E to be perceived or known,"* because it is perceived or known by 
or part. (Ch’eng wei shih lun, 7th chuan, Taisho, no. 1585, p. 38c.) 


wT hese con 


Thus, according to Dharmapala, "evolution? means that the mind or con- 
sciousness,’ and its concomitant psychic activities, appear in the form of the 
ser and the seen, and that “the perceiver or knower,” in the 17th karika, 
isthe seeing part and “that to be perceived or known” is the seen part. All 
the objects, such as trees, mountains, birds, etc., which are considered by an 
ordinary man really to exist outside our consciousness are expounded to be 
none other than the seen part of the consciousness (vijñāna). Vijiaüna is 
divided into eight kinds, and accordingly, the seen part too is divided into 
eight kinds. The eight kinds of vijñāna are (1) eye-consciousness (caksur- 
vijñāna), (2) ear-consciousness ($rotra-vijüaána), (3) nose-consciousness 
(phrána-vijiána), (4) tongue-consciousness (fthva-vijiiana), (5) body-con- 
sciousness (baya-vijiiana), (6) thinking consciousness (mano-vijnana), (7) 
subconscious mind (manas), and (8) store mind (alaya-vijriana). Of these, 
the first five consciousnesses and the thinking consciousness are not born 
A one is fast asleep, in a faint, or in the samādhi without consciousness. 
bxc 2d seen parts are not born. Even in these states of mind, 
up 4 d is born and GOREGRtEGIs its seen part is born. For 
eist when one 2 x un seen part of the palsies consciousness ues not 
Vj REOR 5 asleep. But the mountain as dam Ge pani of Heo 

ough one is fast asleep. The mountains and rivers which 


are thoy ht 5 
; : really to exist by the ordinary man are none other than the seen 
uayaviiina, 


5 : 
Wever, this under 


üria iffers 
In the i fro 


Standing of Dharmapala of the vijiíanaparinama in the 
m what is to be found in the Sanskrit text. 


la ; 3 : : 
s ad the demonstrative pronoun ‘this’ (ayam) in the Sanskrit 
me . T . . 
S thus RE Hsuang-tsang's translation attaches it to conscious- 
5 1 eG . 5 . 
Vit text of v These consciousnesses. . . .” Since, according to the 


Tririsika, the words "this vijfüüna-parinüma" refer to 
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the three kinds of vijñāna, 1.e., ālayavijñāna, klista-manas, and yi 
vijñapti, explained from the 2nd karika through the 16th kārikā E A 7 
inferred that the content of “parinamah sa" in the Ist karika is vila P 
is, the compound “yijnana-parinama” is used as karmadharaya, Th, al 
this section, the Sanskrit text makes no reference to the fact that m ta 
and seen parts are evolved from the vijñāna. In other words, this E y 
nothing more than an explanation of the three kinds of vijñāna A. E. i it 
the evolution of vijñāna. According to the Chinese translation, Ne d 
wijnana and paripüma mean different things. This section of the Chil vi 
translation which is an explanation of the three kinds of vijñāna an i | : 
be interpreted as an explanation of parinama. Therefore, the word “thee | ; 
must be attached to consciousnesses and not to evolution (parinda), Ad i E 
accordingly, parinama of parinamah sa ca tridhà in the 1st karika could nj | k 
be translated chuan fien (evolution), because it means the three kin j| V 
vijñāna. Therefore the Chinese translation gives Neng p’ten; giving it tel di 
meaning of vijiiana. Thus, we would have to conclude that the word parindm| ba 
capable of having the meaning of vijüüna according to Vasubandhu and n | o 
capable of having this meaning according to Dharmapala, has a differen}, ac 
meaning in each case. to 

In the second place, according to Vasubandhu's reading of the text, ti e 
frst sentence in the 17th karika should end on the word vikalpa. The reas) ur 
for this is that the parina@ma is vijiiana. The 17th kārikā explains that al} V 
vijnanas, i.e., the three kinds of parinàma, taught up through the 16th hari} 
are vikalpa (discrimination or conceptualizing thinking). A second re ya 
for the sentence to end with vikalpa is that the following yad vikalpyate ( fol 
which is conceptualized or discriminated) is a correlative to the fad whip me 
follows. This becomes more apparent when one compares this understan ya 
with that of Dharmapāla, who ends the sentence with the word wi 
vikalpyate. Since according to Dharmapala, pariņāma does not refer") ™ 
vijndna, the statement "vijiiana-parimama is vikalpa” could not be mé À 
and, furthermore, since chuan p’ien means that the seeing and seen paris » 
evolved from vijñāna, it would have to include that which is conceptual a 
or discriminated (yad vikalpyate) as well as the conceptualizing thinkers y a 
discrimination (vikalpa). Therefore, the Chinese translation reads the * 
tence up to yad vikalpyate and cannot end on the word “vikalpa.” ! gà 

Dharmapala's understanding that vikalpa and yad vikalpyate ar 5 ( Va 
ing and seen parts evolved from vijñāna has two unreasonable Hum Sta 
The idea that vikalpa is the seeing part is too narrow a view. Boe if par 
the Yogācāra standpoint, parikalpa, kalpa, kalpanā, and pet a 

“qnrea 


synonyms of vikalpa and all of them are said to be 
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EAMS 
istent. The fact that both the mind* and its concomitant 
: ex : aeri A 3 : 
z he three realms (tridhdtuka) are included in this 
(conceptualizing thinking or discrimination) has been 
i eya and has been confirmed by all Yogācāra teachers. 
r eim : m 
oe he “seeing part” of vijñāna but is the same as vijñāna 
aus "E merely the 5 ; bis : : 
3s Vasubandhu stated in the 21st kàrikà that vikalpa is of the 
e, VasuDe ^ : 
2 nature (paratantra-svabhava), which means all the 


ta- parika Ip 


gependent-o 
gijnanas or 


vikalpa met Wi oe : 
to the vita? rt and not the seen part nor vijñāna itself! for, according to 
a a 


ing ; x 
e all vijñānas are always evolved into the seeing and seen parts 


rma ala, : y , ^ 
Ae same time they remain as themselves (svasamrtti). (2) The in- 
and à. : 


ferpretation that yad ee is the seen part oe in direct Opposition E 
Vasubandhu's understanding. Yad vikalpyate retensi to that which is falsely 
discriminated or conceptualized (vikalpyate) by EG (zikalga Vasu- 
bandhu, in the 20th kārikā, clearly states that this “yad vikalpyate” is of the 
conceptualized or discriminated nature (parikalpita-svabhāva). However, 
according to Dharmapala, the seen part" is of the dependent-on-others nature 
(paratantra-svabhava). The dependent-on-others nature denotes a relative 
existence, and the discriminated nature denotes nonexistence. Therefore, the 
understanding that yad vikalpyate is the seen part is directly opposed to 
Vasubandhu's view. 

In the third place, the tad (of tannasti) which follows is a problem. If 
jad vikalpyate is considered to be contextually connected with the words that 
follow it, then this tad would be a correlative of yad and would then have the 
meaning "that which is conceptualized or discriminated by vikalpa." But if 
Jad vikalpyate is considered to be contextually connected with the words. 
E na it, then it becomes difficult to determine which of the preced- 
cu = Sn note since tad aud yad woud uc contextually different. 
tent of tad js th fe S understanding of Yogacara philosophy, Hic con- 
Wenlightenes : ; Which is considered to be ‘real self and real things’? by an 
ma e Son. If ibis be so, since te only place where the words 
erstanding i o 1s in the lst kārikā, the absurdity on such an un- 

lerefore ae v aen one understands that tad is a corset of yad. 
Standing of viia, m E reasons, it is clear that Dharmapāla’s under- 
asubandhu, Ti "Parindma in the 17th karika is different from that of 
Sands the i difference Occurs from the fact that Dharmapala under- 
Parts fro Parinüma to mean 'the evolution of the seeing and seen 
Had this not been so, the special interpretation, like 


Pushing a Ye vijiiang 
fart sid ; m . 
ways, that vikalpa, which actually refers to vijñāna, is the 
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; wf r 
seeing part and the interpretation, without taking the 20th kàribg iff 

sideration, that yad vikalpyate refers to the seen part of vijiiang aan "p a 
have been necessary. Furthermore, one could have understood With dy be 
difficulties that paripüma refers to vijnana and that tad is a con af ow 
yad. In other words, one could easily have had a correct understanding to 
the 17th karika. Therefore, the fact that the meaning of parinama, m of 
in the 17th kārikā, is not as Dharmapala would have it mean ig € is 
doubt. ip 
If the words vikalpa and yad vikalpyate in the 17th karika, according ; 
Vasubandhu, do not refer to the seeing and seen parts, then we weil d l : 
to conclude that there is no mention of these “two parts” in the Ties » 
The word parindma, found in other karikas besides the 17th karika, woul | m 
not have the meaning that the seeing and seen parts are evolved from Vi W 
Dharmapala himself did not give such a meaning to the word jarg| is 
found in the other büriküs. Only the word "vijiianaparimama," found in it E" 
lst kārikā, is interpreted by him as meaning those (two parts) evolved fron an 
vijñāna. It is quite clear, however, that this term vijiünaparinàma canmth| pl 

translated as shih so p’ien® "those which are evolved from vijfiana,” that i| 
the seeing and seen parts. Since even the term vijiGnaparindma in the Tri | Vi 
hürikà, which contains two correlative words, vikalpa and yad vikalpyate, | is 
not the slightest meaning of evolution into the seeing and seen parts, in spit) pr 
of Dharmapala’s commentary, the term parindma, which is not related to th) th 
two words meaning the seer and the seen, will be unable to have suche} pr 
meaning. TI 
It is needless to say that this interpretation of parinama by Dharmap tio 
cannot be found in the Visisatika. Moreover, no other text of Vasubandit | n 
mentions the fact that the vijfana is evolved into seeing and seen pus "uU 
Therefore, this interpretation by Dharmapala, based on the Triisikā, o| 20 
not be said to be faithful to Vasubandhu since it is nothing more than £| B 
addition to Vasubandhu's Trimsika by Dharmapala himself. This will = zi 
clearer in comparing Dharmapala’s commentary to the Trimsika with i in 
of Sthiramati. Sthiramati, unlike Dharmapala, has given a commentary white a 
is faithful to Vasubandhu’s Trimsika. or 
We 
IIL SrurraMaTr’s UNDERSTANDING oF Parmāma cor 
. 59 d use? 
The parinama concept was contextually connected to wisnana am geli] a 
the compound vijfianaparinüma by Vasubandhu for the first time 1n ex Dh 
tory of Yogacara philosophy. The word parinama can be found au St 


early times in various Buddhist texts, but the compound—wvijnanap 
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either Maitreya's or Asafiga's thoughts. Therefore, it can 
Vasubandht was the one who made Hue compound a technical 
yijiia ptimatrata theory. Thus, Sud telt a great necessity 
n n tion to this word. In his Triisikabhasya, in commenting 
S ee orinamo used in the 1st karika, he asks himself “what 
E oou" and answers, "it is being different." He further 

“being different” means “to be different from the previous 
comments ue l T- much information from Sthiramati, it is already clear 
state.” yite oy tion differs from Dharmapāla’s. According to Sthiramati, 
that his Rs that the present vijiidna is different from the pre- 
vijianapar rus parinama refers to the relation of vijñāna at the present 
sina at the previous moment, and is a temporal relationship. 
Iready seen that for Dharmapala, parindma meant that the vijfiána 
e seeing and seen parts in the present moment. It is a re- 


t be found in 


d that 


on the term 
ig this called ? 


mom 
We have a 


is evolved into th | | | 
iationship of the evolving (i.e., consciousness) to the evolved (i.e., the seeing 
a 


and seen parts), and is considered by him to be a relationship which takes 

place in the present one moment and can never cover two moments. 
The understanding of parindma by Sthiramati is identical to that of 
Vasubandhu, who states that parinama is vijiana. Vijñāna is momentary and 
is produced every instant, and this necessitates its being different from the 
previous instant. The continual flow of change in every instant is known as 
the flow of consciousness. That the present vijñāna is “different” from the 
previous one, namely vijitana “parināma,” manifests its actual state of being. 
Therefore, the statement "self (afma) and things (dharmüs) are conven- 
tionally designated depending on the vijñāna” is contextually the same as 
the statement “self and things are conventionally designated depending on 
"itmaparinama." Each of the so-called three kinds of parinamea in the Ist and 
PN ie, alayavijiiana, klistamanas, and visayasya vijfiapti, is a kind 
manana, and each one varies at every moment. Since that which exists as 
arily of the present moment, and since the vijñāna of the 


Upfidna is necess 
Present m : ves : A 
moment has the function of perceiving or knowing, the difference 


of one yi iG ; 
to hae "ana from another is established by the interrelation of one moment 


er. Vig ind 3 $5 s p 
: a 1 [1240077 
Previous parimama, viz. “vijñāna as being different from the 


one,” j qus ; : 
We ca ^ 1S the actual state of vijñāna. Therefore, in this way, 
n conclud 


contextually th e that Sthiramati's understanding makes vijnanaparinama 
Both € same as vijñāna. 


eoo 
and both pu e and Sthi 


atmapaila? 
Shi > 


a : ramati have commented on viyndnaparinama 
ee RE interpretations. As we have already seen, 
tiS was ET img was different from that of Vasubandhu, whereas 

ul to it. The interpretation of Sthiramati and Para- 
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mārtha concur with each other. Due to lack of space, however, Į S 


: l ng 
with the matter here. I refer the reader to my paper in Japanese, Ww n 


B 2 hich a 
with this subject.” a 


IV. Tue MEANING or Vijitaptimatrata Accorpry 
V ASUBANDHU ag 


In the concept of the vijndnaparinama of the Yogacara Philosophy i 
duced into China by Hsuang-tsang, the mountains and rivers, which à 
ordinarily thought to be real existences, are explained as not being E 
existent outside of the seen part evolved from consciousness. If this mean 
of vijiünaparinama, however, is not found in the thought of V ass 
Sthiramati, and Paramartha as explained above, the question in what fier, | 
ing vijñaptimātratā is used must be asked. | 

In Yogacara philosophy the terms vijñāna and vikalpa are synonymus| 
And, according to Sthiramati and Vasubandhu, vijfianaparinama is the actul 
state of vijfiana. Therefore, Vasubandhu states in the Trünsikà “this vijim- 
parinama is vikalpa" (17th verse). As to what vikalpa is he states: "Àn.| 
thing which is discriminated or conceptualized by any vikalpa, it is of a co-) 
ceptualized nature; it does not exist” (20th verse). The same idea is e | 
pressed in the 17th verse: “This vijiünaparimüma is vikalpa. Anything | 
which is discriminated or conceptualized by the vikalpa does not really e 
Therefore the whole world (which is discriminated or conceptualized by it) 
is consciousness-only” (17th verse). Vikalpa or vijnanaparinama refers u| 
the consciousness of an ordinary man, i.e., a man who is not yet enlightenet | 
The object which is known through this vijiianaparinama is not a thing 8| 
it really is, but rather a conceptualized thing. In other words, this mind dos 
not grasp the object as it really is, but rather as a concept or name h 
truth, he does not take real existence itself as the object, but instead takes i 
concept as the object and thinks that he is taking real existence as the dh 
ject, not realizing what he has done. In Vasubandhu’s words, he is a 
abiding in vijfiaptimatrata (all that which is seen by vijfiana is none "| 
than the seeing vijñāna). 

In contrast to this, the mind of the Yogacara philosopher is called 
or nirvikalpa jana (wisdom “apart” or different in its nature from 
or vijiana). This mind does not know an object through conception 


proj 
gita 


ieee eee ai 
; ? Yoshifumi Ueda, “Two Views on vijidna—the View that vino Deve? od i 
View that vijfüna Knows.” Essays on the History of Buddhist Thought 


Professor Retmon Yükia (Tokyo: Daizo Shuppen Co., 1964). 
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ectly the object as it really exists (yathabhütartha). In 
this mind abides in vijfíaptimatrata.? 
yasubat ho has not realized what is expressed in the above-quoted 17th 
uc ene WES he objects of vikalpa are all consciousness-only [vijiiapti- 
Ve OS one whose mind is vijñāna, the object known is a con- 
ma B a not the object as it really exists. For the person who 
d iat the objects of vikalpa are all of the conceptualized 


"t knows dir 
hu's words, 


pas truly 1° 


uno VA 
ists, To realize tru RR CE i EE 
Gap that is consciousness-only [vijilaptimatrata]) is to abide in vijiiapti- 
nature, d 


cm illustrate what I have stated above by quoting the words of 
sn 


Vasubandhu and Sthiramati in the Trirśikā and the Bhasya. 
ast $ 


XXVI: As long as consciousness does not abide in the consciousness-only 
(vijiaptimatratà ) , the seeds of the two [the grasping (vijñāna = vikalpa) and the 
objects grasped by it] have not been extinguished. e i 

XXVII: Accordingly, as long as he [the yogin] is in this state of mind, even 
though he thinks that all the things in the world are none other than vijñāna 
[ie, that he has abode in the consciousness-only], he has not yet abode in 
the consciousness-only, because since he is grasping [that is, conceptualizing] that 
all this is none other than vijñāna, he is setting up something before himself (and 
he has not yet abode in the realm where there is no conceptualized object). 
XXVIII: But when his consciousness does not perceive any object [be it a 
natural phenomenon, or be it an idea in the consciousness], then it has abode in 
the consciousness-only. For when there is no object to be grasped, there can be 
No grasping it. 

XXIX: This is both no-mind and nothing-grasped, and also it is the supra-mundane 


wisdom, is the revulsion of abode, because he has already given up the seeds in 
the two kinds, E 


Sthiramati? 
mat A 
1$ commentary on verse 28 is as follows: 


Wh r 
e eia oo iousness does not perceive, see, grasp, and attach itself to 
Sounds, and iso i GS well as natural phenomena of colors and shapes, 
Yogin (a bo de as objects, except (the seeing) mind itself, then since the 
Onthab ur vem a Yogacara philosopher) sees an object as it really is 
Me consciousness. aa be 1s not like a man born blind, at that time the grasp of 
M the state of b (vijiiana) has been broken down and the mind is established 
eis Not ail G aware of everything as well as of itself as they really are. 
` either) but TUS En) to be grasped (and there is no grasping conscious- 
b ere arises the super-mundane, non-conceptualizing wisdom 
1925) “stbandhy, Vi jü Sd Een j 3 
» P. 43, J aptimatratasiddhi, Vimsika et Trüimsikà, par Sylvain Lévi (Paris, 
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in which subject and object (alambhya-alambhaka) are identical with e 

without nullifying and extinguishing their distinction (sama-sama), ac 
of the attachment to (the two, i.e.) (the object) to be grasped and is © see 
(consciousness) have been broken down and the mind is establisheq in Fui 
of being aware of everything as well as of itself as they really are, [This ; © State 
the mind has abode in the consciousness-only. S Calle 


Some explanation of the statements of this commentary is necessary, It jg 

follows: Whenever the consciousness does not see anything as ‘an v 
except the seeing mind itself, it sees an object as it really is (yathabhitariy 
Here it is stated that the consciousness (i.e, mind) sees itself. This dhe 
not mean the mind sees itself as its object by objectifying itself, for here 
there is no object except the mind (the seer) itself. This means that the seer 
as it were, sees the seer itself. Here is established the self-identity of the 
seer with the seen. The seer itself is the seen, and the seen is the seer itself 
This is called sama (equal) -sama (equal)-alambhya (that which is seen)— 
alambhaka (that which sees). The seen (alambhya) is equal to (or noni 
ferent from) the seer (ülambhaka), and the seer is equal to the seen. Ther 
is the distinction between the seer and the seen, and yet, the two are identical 
with each other. There is the distinction because, when the mind sees itself 
without seeing it as an object, it sees an object (for example, a mountain) 
as it really is (yathabhütartha) ; that is, there is the distinction between th 
mind or a person that sees and the mountain that is seen as it really i 
When the mind sees the mountain as it really is, it does not see the mountain 
as its object, and accordingly, the object (the mountain) must becom 
identified with the subject (the mind). In other words, the dichotomy b 
tween subject and object must be extinguished, for there is no object exo 
the mind (the seer). And this self-identity of the seer with itself, by tlc) 
extinction of the object, must at the same time be the self-identity of i 
seen, because a thing (the mountain) is seen by the mind as it really 
Here the mountain is seen from within, or by itself without the seer outside 
it. This negation of the seer which stands in opposition to the seen js calle 
no-mind (acitta) in the 29th verse, and the negation of the object (the sel 
is called nothing-grasped (anupalambha). It is expounded in Sthira! 
commentary that since there is no mind that grasps and there is RU 
no object to be grasped, “this is both no-mind and nothing-grasped" n 
29). It is in this sense that vijraptimatrata is said to be apart from d 
(to be grasped)—grahaka (the grasping). Thus, when the mind sees ê ud 
as it really is, it is the mind seeing itself as it really is, and, at ioc yia 
by losing itself in the mountain (no-mind), the mind sees the mot 


Je 
mati’ 
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++ were, the mountain is seen by the mountain. There is 
gl : 


D - s except for the mountain. 
outside © hat the standpoint of the philosophy of the conscious- 


ee t : ; 
2 itself. A Yogacara philosopher stands on the reality of 
E 1 F everything. In contrast to this, the standpoint of those 
as 
fas We 


d on the consciousness-only (vijfiaptimatrata) should be 
o not Stan eptual While the former deals with reality, the latter 
| or UNE things. When a man can truly say that all this 

m B ao) is consciousness-only, he means that his thinking 
which is seen x tualizing thinking or objectifying thinking (i.e., vikalpa) ; 
is n0 longt E to that kind of thinking which is called prajñā or 
fis S ina M Buddhist terminology. 
ee souetily examined the meaning of vijfiaptimatrata in Vasubandhu 
and Sthiramati. This is identical with Paramartha’s understanding of vijfiapti- 
natrata, I think that there will be no meed to comment further on how far 
the meaning of consciousness-only according to Dharmapala is from that of 
these earlier philosophers of the Yogacara School. One may be called a kind 
of idealism; the other should be called a theory of reality. In the latter, what 
is meant by the word “‘consciousness-only” is not different from that to which 
the word ^no-mind" (acitta) points. 
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ribet Buddhism: A Perspective 


Į USE THE TERM “Tibetan Buddhism,” rather than “Lamais- 
» since the latter has application well beyond the geographical 


ism, < nants 
tic Buddhist the country formerly known as Tibet. Further, Lamaistic 


poundaries of 


Wer. eign habitat has come to include many variations not 
Buddhism in 1 g 


the parent nation. Alice Getty’s term “Northern Buddhism,” though 
pi -many respects, suffers from the same type of difficulty. On the 
Rae A beu be absurd to suggest that a geographical or ethnic 
CMS aiy over the long history of Buddhism in Tibet, would be 
Er w insure homogeneity.? Variation, furthermore, can be discerned 
not merely spatially and temporally, but in terms of differences between cer- 
iatin popular aspects of Tibetan Buddhism, and those associated with the 
higher levels of the lamaistic hierarchy where, as I shall try to indicate 


ts for 


shortly, a singularly pure and refined form of Buddhism persisted. 


Tibetan Buddhism, probably because of the prevalence of Bon, tantric, 
and Saktist elements,? has frequently been treated from a socio-anthropolog- 
ial point of view; while the close association, in the hagiocracy, between 
cvic and religious activity has led to an examination in historico-political 
terms! There have been, of course, a number of writers who have chosen 


to emphasize the more esoteric doctrines,® relating them to the theoretic but 
= 


1 
Ci. The Gods of Northern Buddhism (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1928}. 


ell distinguishes between “political” and “ethnographic” Tibet (see 
ople of Tibet [Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1928]). This distinction 
Ditton & Co, Pu um in his A Short History of Tibet (New York: E. P. 
x UBI esl pata 
5 of M Bell S The Religion of Tibet (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1931) 
ticularly to the ar in this field. More recent, easily accessible works, relating par- 
Co, 1961) S are Helmut Hoffman’s The Religions of Tibet (New York: 
ondon: The ty, Robert B. Ekvall's Religious Observances in Tibet (New 
tents, mention pay of Chicago Press, 1964). As regards the tantric and 
Ties should be made of Agehananda Bharati’s The Tantric Tradi- 
Umlaut over the “o” Company, 1965). Incidentally, though several authorities prefer 
(Ue Majority - of Bon. (e.g. H. E. Richardson), I have sided with what seems 
i Y in omitting it. £ 


ee in i hakabpa. $ 
ang Particu] i 
be n ar Tsepon canes pa, Tibet: olitical History (Nev e 
: Y Diversity Press, 1967). 


Boop for exam 1 
of the Dead by NUS psychological commentary by C. G. Jung to The Tibetan 
i Evans-Wentz (3rd ed.; London: Oxford University Press, 
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more often to the practical side of psychology, as constitutive 
tinctively Tibetan aspect of its Buddhism. Much of this has been 
name of comparative religion, though sometimes the aim has p 
that of dabbling in mystical powers. 

It is not my purpose to disparage these approaches (which are 
mingled in the literature), but rather to suggest that there Us Ofte 
another viewpoint, one which endeavors to see in the Buddhism of D in 
distinctive but plausible reinterpretation of some of the basic conception 
Buddhism. In examining this matter, I arbitrarily restrict myselt E 
political area known as “Tibet” from the time of the founding of the i 
Lugs Pa sect? up to the flight of the XIV Dalai Lama to India, a 
emphasize that this brief paper pretends to do no more than Propose = 
of looking at the Buddhism of Tibet; it cannot, in the nature of the a 
present a “proof.” Thus the amassing of textual evidence and the verificatie 
of my thesis by way of authoritative pronouncement are excluded, My al 
is simply to suggest a way in which the lurid and horrendous aspects ¢ 
Tibetan Buddhism may not merely be reconciled with the basic tenes ¢ 
“The Religion of Infinite Compassion" but may, in fact, be seen as fructifyig 


and enriching them. 

The fearsome climatic and geographical features of Tibet have been em 
phasized by virtually all European explorers from the time of the Frend 
Lazarists, Huc and Gabet, onward; and the wild severity of the county} 
physical aspect has frequently been felt to be matched by the fierce a 
gruesome practices of the inhabitants. Allowing for a fair amount of ex 
geration, it still seems that many of these scarce accord with the gentle do: 
trines of the Gautama. Monks, seeking to excel in acts of “piety,” hay 
themselves walled up in shallow caves where they remained without sel 
the light of day for years on end, and were fed through narrow slits whit 
were kept tightly covered by the awe-struck peasants, except on the g 
occasion a day when food was passed in. Human bones were made T 
ceremonial necklaces, trumpets, and drinking cups. The practice of amt 
sacrifice was apparently common where the Bon influence was strong 


tr 
va 


xandra Dave 


pital 


1960) ; also, The Secret Oral Teachings in Tibetan Buddhist Sects, by Ale 
Neel and Lama Yongden (Calcutta: Maha Bodhi Society, n.d.). : { ca 
. S Throughout this paper, I have in general followed the practice of interna! € 
tion in the rendering of Tibetan terms. See Ekvall, of. cit, p. vill. anslatel" 
. 7 Travels in Tartary, Thibet and China: 1844-1846, by Huc and Gabet, tr 
William Hazlitt, 2 Vols. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1928). 2 Vols: (Ud 
8 For example, In the Forbidden Land, by A. Henry Savage Landon, ine ade 
don: William Heinemann, 1898); Lhasa and its Mysteries, by L. ^ T (Lot 
(London: Meuthen and Co., 1905), and Lhasa, by Perceval Landon, 2 VOB 
Hurst and Blackett, 1905). 
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n sacrifice was not unknown. Shamans (gSHen) roamed 

at oe belief in magic and spells was very nearly universal. 
EU tevolent deities was invoked by magicians, not merely 
a i enemies, but against those hostile to Buddhism.? Demons 
Eee (aDre) were felt to be everywhere. In fact, the 
and d hierarchy of deities, protective and destructive, along with 
E. jex demonology, gives rise to a singularly intricate inconog- 
e details include some of the most nightmarish figures ever 

apiy” e S iors: or painters, along with some of the most serenely 
conceived r origin of many of the terrifying representations can be traced 
peautiful and there is thus much room for comparative anthropo- 
m "t the Tibetan artists (whose technical accomplishments were 
Ee ety Gian extremely high order of excellence?) seem always to have 
| pen able to infuse their production Qum a thoroughly distinctive flavor. 
Some idea of the range of the representations involved may be gained from 
an examination of the catalogues of various Tibetan collections, and from 
sts of photographs made before the establishment of the Chinese Com- 


S th 


the very °° 


munist regime.?? 
It is all too easy to view the strange, fierce manifestations of Tibetan 


Buddhism simply as dilutions of the basic doctrine, as impure elements con- 
tributed by the ancient native religion,1® or by the tantrism of Bengal, or by 
various doctrines from Nepal, Ladakh, and other border regions. The in- 
gression and, in some cases, the repudiation of certain beliefs and practices 
can indeed be quite precisely dated. The persistence of many Bon rituals and 
tenets can be explained in and through the fact that even so great a reformer 
» s TSong KHa Pa apparently felt that too drastic a purification of Buddhism 
| nthe XIV Century might alienate the people. 


>_> 

mos Chap. XXV of René de Nebesky-Wojkowitz's Oracles and Demons of Tibet 
jac: Mouton & Co., 1956). 

ordon; a the work just mentioned in footnote 8, the two works of Antoinette 

Press, 1939) eee cere of Tibetan Lamaism (New York: Columbia University 

^| should be consult ee Religious Art (New York: Columbia University Press, 1952) 

See, for ed on matters of iconography. 

if Brill 1953) EE W. J. G. van Meurs’ Tibetan Temple Paintings (Leiden: E. J. 
Falcon's Wing P. dna Bryner's Thirteen Tibetan Tankas (Indian Hills, Colorado: 

12 p. D 1956). The Tibetan skill in metal casting is legendary. 

ae National T has published an admirable Introduction to the Tibetan Collection 

j| park 3 made A of Ethnology (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1951), and Prof. W. E. 

aragon Boo pae Two Lamaistic Pantheons (now reprinted as a single volume 

a - von Staél Hole” New York, 1965) from materials collected by the 

€ nam ~ttolstein, 

try, ea (on religion, Bon, has sometimes been connected with the name of 

pect) See Shakabpa, op. cit., p. 1. 
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td, 1921); Vol ds S icum and Buddhism (London: Routledge & Kegan 
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To say, with the first of the Fourfold Noble Truths, that “Life : 
ing" is surely to understate the case as far as Tibet is concerned. Li Ri: | 
fact, full of terror; it is fraught, not merely with hardships an d "m 
with unseen and essentially unknowable forces, malign in their S 
whose propitiation requires all manner of unreasonable sacrifices «Mf 
cantations.1® Somewhat similar situations can be found in other one 
other times, but it is, I think, important to note that in Tibet this EC 
is exaggerated beyond anything found elsewhere, because of the E. i 
pantheon augmented by the incredibly dense series of lesser demons E 
goblins, and so forth, which are associable with all manner of entities E 
tions, and conditions. The distinction between the “Black Bon” ail 
“White” is relevant here, the latter including those deities and spirits is 
are acceptable to Buddhism. In terms of this distinction, entry into gj 
Buddhist saigha provides a shelter from the vicious Bon spirits which ink 
ordinary life, but it does not mean that all elements of fear and dread af 
absent, since the skandhas are, of course, still present. It suffices forml 
purpose to say that, as suffering (duhkha) characterizes life in the gentel 
climates of Buddhist existence, terror and frightfulness represent the a 
of life most eminently associable with human existence in Tibet. 


Now assuming that fear and terror can, in some sense, be said to bei 
the very texture of life itself, the balancing elements in Tibetan Buddhis 
must be considered, viz., pity, and compassion. Traditionally, these quality} 
are focused in the transcendent being, the bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, wh 
incarnation the Dalai Lama is asserted to be.t" This “Great Compass 
One" (mahakaruna) is, in fact, understood in Tibet as belonging to à 
Fourth Kalpa, and as constituting the Dhyanibodhisattva—that is, the sti 
Kaya, of which the final emanation is the Manusibuddha, Sákyamuni^ H 
details are, however, unimportant. What appears to me to be import 
is that there is a combination here of the emotions which Aristotle 7^ 


fij 
15 Buddhism has, of course, been called a “Religion of Reason.” (See e 
Life of the Buddha, by A. Foucher, abridged translation by S. B. Boas ( R i 
Conn.: Wesleyan University Press, 1963). From this norm, modern Zen sepa 
direction, Tibetan Buddhism (and to a lesser degree, some other "northern 
another. . : 

16 See F. Sierksma, Tibets Terrifying Deities: Sex and Aggression 
Acculturation, Mrs. G. E. van Baaren-Pape, trans. (Rutland, Vermont: 
Tuttle Co., 1966). 


1 m paligi (G 
Charles ^ i 


identity in Tibetan Buddhism could, I think, profitably be examined 
viewpoint. Cf. also The Dalai Lamas of Lhasa (Leiden: E. J. Bril 
18 See Getty, of. cit., p. 28. 
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d with the dramatic experience which he termed "tragic," 
" e 2 » G 

sociated eerror,” or "dread") and édeos (“pity” or “compas- 
me that religious experience in Tibet (in the sense 


+ gop? 

me +o SU : ae eee 

NOU E may be understood as intrinsically dramatic, in a way which 
efine : 

es of Buddhism 


seas can be regarded as provisionally acceptable, we may follow 
id . d š E E 

e eher The true tragic experience 1s, for Aristotle, regarded as 
it fu . AN $ 

bi in the case of a mature human individual. An animal, for example, 
y 


en mangled by a passing car may evoke in us a sort of "pity," 
too, might likewise be a traffic victim; but these emo- 


ssible onl 


«ht of the undeserved suffering of a man, noble and just, who is a leader 
sigh M d (or, in ordinary circumstances, a woman) cannot serve as the 
; d protagonist.” To evoke genuine pity and terror, the principal figure 
inthe play must assume full moral responsibility for his acts. Thus it is not 
j| simply by accident, but by virtue of his innate capabilities, that Oedipus finds 
himself head of the Theban state. He is a “kingly man,” a natural leader 
i| possessed of the requisite qualities, one to whom the people instinctively turn 
inan emergency. But we must note that the emergency, the crisis, is a 
| necessary element in Greek tragedy. This is the point at which, if anywhere, 
xdfapnis takes place.?! And, assuming the marginal correctness of the thesis 
i we have been advancing, Tibetan religious experience would not depend 
upon any such climactic occasion. There might indeed be, for some certain 
i) individual, experiences the character of which was recognizably tragic in the 
i dassical sense, such as, perhaps, the flight of the Dalai Lama in 1959.2? But 
ie), What s suggested by the analysis up to this point is something resembling 
| (cae ee form, to bonos a technical term from the White- 
| E In any CSS, the Aristotelian pattern cannot pc applied in 

lon to the Tibetan case since, thus far, there is no way of 


definin 

af s SE : ; 

& aà Tocus of action, and further, in view of the doctrine of reincarna- 
ewe 


ince 
mp Aristotle, de Poetic, 
t is Interesting th 
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AN Mte 56 My Land 
taw-Hil] Book Ct My People, by his Holiness, the Dalai Lama (New York: 


A and Hen 
j ah Harrer (en Inc., 1962), and Tibet is my Country, by Thubten Norbu 
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tion, the stipulation which excludes animals and children beco 
dubious. Further, as Ekvall remarks,” the clear-cut relations betwe 
and effect which are so much a part of our own thinking (and sn 
vital for the structure of a good tragic plot) seem replaced, į 
thought, by a rather shadowy relationship. 

Nevertheless, I am strongly of the opinion that the problem rà 
Ekvall regarding the "subjective response"?? of the Tibetans to the 
religion is most properly answerable in terms which involve the 
Aristotle has declared to be associated with tragic poetry. I woul 
that this response is essentially dramatic in form. The dramas of the Dope 
theatre in Tibet are mysteries?? and danceplays** which abound in hic 
of a very curious sort. Fundamentally, it seems to me, these hyperboles 1 
volve around the fundamental Buddhist ideal of selfless action. "Tehrimeds | 
dan" gives away his children, his wife, and finally his own eyes, Why? 
for any hope of material gain, not because he has been directed to do $0, 
for any hope of spiritual gain or divine reward. This ideal of selflessness i} 
of course, epitomized, for Theravada Buddhism, in the figure of the Artal 
for Mahayana, in that of the Bodhisattva. But in Tibet, there is a fud 
specialization. There is both pity and terror in the act of blinding one’s d 
in order to give sight to a blind beggar; this is something at once similar n 
and also quite different from, Oedipus’ self-blinding in Sophocles’ tragedy | 

My suggestion is that, in Tibetan Buddhism, we have a pervasive dram} 
tone which is manifest in its graphic art, its literature, and its ritual, Ty) 
quality is opposite to the comic spirit in Zen; but neither is it "tragic 
the sense laid down by Aristotle. In essence, it is “melodramatic” in 
strict signification of that term. Unfortunately, we in the West are accus 
to understand this word in its pejorative sense. Since we are now i i 
midst of an intensive study—several years too late, as it happens—9^ 
wealth of Buddhist materials available through Tibetan sources, it VG 
appear of no small importance accurately to define and delimit the pem 
to be utilized in this continuing effort. The present paper is the attei 
to suggest a way of beginning. 


Ex 


Which l 
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Emotki 
d Stigggs 


24 Ekvall, op. cit., p. 69. 
25 Ibid., Chap. III. ; Three T 
26For examples of Tibetan plays in English translation, see ach of J£ 
Mysteries: Tchrimekundan, Nansal, Djroazanmo, translated from the T 
Bacot by H. I. Woolf (London: George Routledge and Sons, Ltd, n7. 9) 
27 Fosco Maraini, in his Secret Tibet (New York: Grove Prem abounds 
described the dances at Kirimtse, and other descriptions and photograP 
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SUDHIR KAKAR 


Te Human Life Cycle: The 
Traditional Hindu View 
and the Psychology of Erik 


Erikson 


INTRODUCTION 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN psychoanalysis, especially in its 
emphasis on “ego strengths” (Heinz Hartmann) or “basic virtues” (Erik 
Erikson), show a startling affinity to the Hindu dSrama (stages of life) 
theory. Though the phases of human development, like infancy, adolescence, 
etc, have been studied both by “academic psychology” and by psychoanalysis, 
the study of the individual life cycle as a functional whole and as a “link in 
the chain of generations” has been comparatively rare. Erikson has been the 
frst psychoanalyst to treat this approach systematically. 

Erikson sees human development not as a continuum, but as a series of 
Predetermined steps or stages by which the individual seeks contact in an 
met radius with his society, which welcomes and regulates his “un- 
e ic a pas of this development has a turning point, a crisis, which 
ceding Qu d oi a specific task—a solution which is prepared in the pre- 
sition of p ns worked out further in the succeeding ones. The relative 
which is Ri jm ds in is the source of a specific psycho-social strength 
Y generations xm podus S Mentes from and contribution to the Secession 
stages or um to society's institutions. Erikson thus speaks of "eight 


i of Usiness Adin esearch Fellow in Social Psychology of Management, Graduate 
T s hon, Harvard University. 
and Co., 1963). t Ages of Man,” in Childhood and Society (New York: W.W. 
nd Respon ibi ee further, “Human Strength and the Cycle of Generations,” 
Sility (New York: W.W. Norton and Co., 1964). 
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The à£rama theory, which was evolved some two and a half t 
ago in India by men like Manu and Gautama, also saw huma 
in terms of distinct stages of life, but at the same time considered Omg 
vidual life cycle in its wholeness and in the sequence of generations the ipa 

The aim of this paper is to see how far a “factual” theory of the h | 
cycle, based on clinical evidence and developed during the last e li] 
in the West, corresponds to an “ideal” theory laid down in ite ese A 
tween the sixth and third centuries B.c. in India.? lals beh s 


housang y 
1 deve "n 


METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
To list the methodological considerations inherent in such a task m | 

a lament of the difficulties involved. First, the Hindu description of ¢ 
“stages of life” is articulated more in terms of “what should be” than ef 
“what is." The Hindu view of psycho-social development, further] « 
though basing itself on the biological development of man, does not pay al 
attention to early childhood and to the implications of today's theory i | 
psycho-sexual stages (Freud's oral, anal, and phallic phases), although} 
must be said that the rites which accompany the child's early developme| 


of gl t 


stage of the Hindu life cycle and Erikson's "'virtues."? | 
nj a 


The second difficulty lies in grasping the original meaning of basic Hi | 
concepts such as dharma, moksa, etc., since the meanings of these conf 
have changed, if ever so subtly, during the last two and a half thousand y 
This difficulty is of course inherent in any history of ideas where the mum 
of insightful concepts in a particular time in history has again to be recapiti 
in a different period. 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS OF THE Two SYSTEMS 
ud rare F} 
The basic concept underlying the Hindu view is that of dr el 
- : a | 
mentioned in the Rgveda, the concept has passed through many YO 


2 Though the Hindu stages of life were known in Vedic times an d à 
tioned in the Upanisads, e.g., in the Chandogyopanisad, a detailed acc M inr k 
and rights of each stage is given in the various Dharmasastras of whic importa" g 
600-300 .c.) and Yajnavalkyasmrti (ca. 100 B.c.-300 a.D.) are the more i 
See P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasastra (Poona: Bhandarkar Orien 
stitute, 1933), Vol. 1, Part 1, pp. 12-20 and Vol. 2, Part 1, pp- 416-426. 

8 Erikson, Childhood and Society, p. 274. 
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on dharma, starting from Gautama’s Dharmaśāstra 
off >) to the present day, covers 172 pages in Kane’s History of 
j oe 4 At the present time, dharma is variously translated “law,” 
ee “right action,” or “conformity with the truth of things."5 For 
gharma has two implications—individual and social. 
ose -adividual’s point of view dharma is the ground plan of his life 
m oA m. self-realization. An individual's dharma is thus his ideal 
| which | s ding to the Vaisesikasiitra, it is "that from which results 
fife cycle d final beatitude.”® If a person is then known by his dharma, the 
happiness n. how can he know of it, that is, know what his ideal life cycle 
| question r iis actions to be judged as being or not being in conformity with 
l is? How Foust a person is enjoined to base his actions on the precepts of 
jj P Dharmaétstras, on the lives of men who have attained self-realization, 
| and on his own understanding, the final answer is that no one can really, in 
| any absolute sense, know what his dharma is. This is due to the fact that a 
| man’s dharma is always considered with regard to four factors: (1) deśa 
| (country, region), which I would call the culture to which he belongs; (2) 
| Mila (time), the period of history in which he lives; (3) $rama (work), 
| which takes into account his stage of life; and (4) guna (attribute), which 
| refers to what Prabhu calls the inherent psycho-biological traits.” The mean- 
ing of a man’s action can be derived only out of a consideration of these 
j four factors. This, then, is the Hindu methodology which leads to the first 
| comparison—a methodological one—with the psychoanalytical, “genetic” 
int} approach. 
< Erikson has also stressed the fact that for a “meaning” to be extracted out 
j| of an event in an individual's life (dream, association, action) it has to be 
à a with regard to what can be termed four “coordinates”: (1) the con- 
| me of life of the individual; (2) his life history (psycho-sexual 
| ih he is s (3) the contemporary stage of the socio-cultural unit of 
Te ee ; and (4) the history of the socio-cultural unit.? : 
fe Um les with the Hindu approach are immediately evident. The 
d neis desa B E: the clinical methodology is the Hindu Srama, the third 
I € fourth, kala. The only difference lies in the second co- 


* Kane, . 
B ob. cit., Vo]. 1, Part 1, pp. 507-678. 


* Radhakri 
; 4b wy, a The Hindu View of Life (London: George Allen & Unwin 
ane, op n : 
1 : CE, Vol. 1 
MAC * Prabhu, Hindi FULL p. 3. "Eder 
* Social Organization (Bombay: Popular Book Depot, 1954), 


S met e : 
Vldence » hodologicat approach comes through clearly in “The Nature of 
In 
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ordinate. Whereas Erikson’s approach, and that of Western scien 
Freud, treat infantile development as the adult's “pre-history,” im 3 ity 
of the gunas, in line with the belief in rebirth, considered human dee Octrin 
to be anchored in a succession of previous lives. An individual js qm 
Brahman and does not “become” one. 

The second implication, a social one, of the concept of dharma is the cry: 
assumption in Hindu theory of the life cycle and stages of life en 
dharma). As a social force, some modern authors define it as the “rad 
and instrument of integration that underlies all modes of association s "i 
the “mechanism of social interaction."!9 The word itself is derived from i 
root dhr (to uphold, to support, to nourish) and in a few passages of " 
Rgveda it appears to be used in the sense of upholder or sustainer. In its Soci] 
implication, dharma is an inherent force in human beings which holds ihe 
individual and the society together, or, going one step further, the force whig 
makes the individual and the society hold each other together. It is syn. 
mous with the basic assumption of Erikson’s theory—"mutuality," that i 
“(a) a growing person’s readiness to interact with a widening social radi 
in predetermined steps, and (b) the readiness of society to welcome, invit 
and influence this interaction.”’! It is this “mutuality” which is the “mainte 
nance of the human world,”!2 and this is also the Hindu view as express! 
in the Mahabharata: “Neither the state nor the king, neither the mace nt 


the mace-bearer, govern the people; it is only by dharma that people seu 
»13 


bor i 


mutual protection. 


THE STAGES OF LIFE AND ASRAMADHARMA 


Infancy, the first stage in Erikson’s model, has the task of resolving # | 
first crisis, namely, “basic trust" vs. “mistrust.”** The successful i 
depends on the mutuality between the mother and the infant, so that ; 
mother represents an almost somatic conviction to the child that both P 
he are "trustworthy." A successful resolution, that is, a favorable E 
basic trust over mistrust, gives the developing individual the ontogem’ ™ 
of the first and the basic virtue: “hope.” 


4. 
9K. Motwani, Manu Dharma Sastra (Madras: Ganesh & Co., 1958), P 2 


10 Ibid., p. 377. 

11 Erikson, Childhood and Society, p. 270. 

12 Ibid., p. 270. 

13 Cited in Prabhu, op. cit., p. 73. 

14 Because of space considerations, Erikson’s theory is presente 
abbreviated form. 
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al pU ^ ; : 

i gin ‘rood the se cond stage, is marked by increasing muscular and 

par childhooe, on as well as maturing cognitive discrimination. The 


coordinati : 1 ill d å 5 
motor mes up against parental will and the task of this stage is a 


Joc ill cO » e 2 . 
jds v! M of “autonomy” vs. "shame, doubt,” and the basis for the 
es 


virtue: “willpower.” Ml 

d, the play stage, the child is able to move about more indepen- 
In the Bb the beginnings of a conscience and a dawning comprehen- 
T ks ed role in the adult world. Competition with age-mates in 
BG P he father in phantasy makes him aware of his inferior equip- 
he task for this stage lies in the favorable resolution of "initiative" 


$ E . [1j » 
«qilt and the issuing virtue of “purposefulness. 
v 


The Hindu authors of the asrama theory did not consider the first three 
nges either in their psycho-sexual or in their psycho-social implications. 
ae they developed the stages of life from a social viewpoint, it was their 
^| opinion that the upanayana ceremony, performed Sometime between the ages 
d five and ten, was the real dividing line between the individual-individual 
i md the social-individual. Daksa's opinion is shared by many authors: “Till 
MEY a boy is eight years old he is like one newly born and only indicates the caste 

| inwhich he is born. As long as his wpandyana ceremony is not performed the 
| ly incurs no blame as to what is allowed or forbidden."!5 The rituals of 
jilakarnan, annaprasana, and caula, roughly coinciding with the beginnings 
tthe first three Eriksonian stages, indicate a certain awareness of the turn- 
itg points in the first three years of life. “Hope,” which Erikson has called 
the basic virtue and which is attributed to the first stage of life (while a weak- 
ss in basic hope disposes the individual to severe mental regression), was 
vee view equally basic, but attributable to the creation of human 
oe and thus transcending any individual time-space continuum. This 

in the following excerpt from the Mahabharata: 


Wh 
i n ae does Hope arise? .. . Hope is the sheet-anchor of every man. 
s| O death itself i oL ed, great grief follows which, forsooth, is almost equal 
hiperlaps it * * think that Hope is bigger than a mountain with all its trees. 
Measurable, b, '88er than the sky itself. Or, perhaps, O King, it is really im- 
Pe, O Chief of kurus is highly difficult of being understood and 


qu ly diff 0: e ed See ng t 

4 cult i 

die i f being conqu r . i i l i ; 
Mconquerable as this H ; 


ane, op, ci 
i jc labia," d 2, Part 1, p. 188. 
: antiparva), M. N. Dutt, trans. (Calcutta: R. M. Sircar, 1902), 
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The fourth stage in Erikson’s theory is that of the “birth into the co E 
obligatory in the school age, where the child begins to learn the Skills Unity 
become acquainted with the tool world of his culture in Preparation j i 
adult role as a provider. The task of this stage then lies in “industry” Or 
feriority," and the emerging strength is "competence." 

The following stage is that of adolescence, where the overriding conem 
with winning an identity, that is, ". . . the accrued confidence that th 
sameness and continuity prepared in the past are matched by the samen, 
and continuity of one’s meaning for others, as evidenced in the tangible a 
ise of a ‘career’.”17 The strength issuing from a favorable ratio of “identite 
vs. “identity confusion” is “fidelity,” which permits the youth to be treh 
himself and to “significant others,” including systems of belief, 

These last two stages obviously correspond to the two parts of the fis 
aérama of the Hindu theory, that of brahmacarya, in which the school child 
growing into youth, learned the basic skills relevant to his future adult wok} 
ing role while he lived together with other students and the guru. The myr 
duties prescribed for this stage can be subsumed under two headings: (a) th 
social importance placed on the learning of skills, and (b) the student's w 
questioning devotion to the guru’s person. The task in the brahmacarya stag 
I would say, lies in the knowing of one's dharma, which would consist ina 
quiring the skills of one's caste and in winning an identity based on a ag 
identity and the identification with and the emulation of the guru. Tk 
strengths issuing from this stage would then correspond to "competent 
and “fidelity.” The difference again lies in the fact that whereas in the Erk 
sonian model identity is based on psycho-social development dependent € 
one life cycle, in the Hindu view it would be a result of the gunas and tt 
based on psycho-social fate through many life cycles. E | 

The next stage in Erikson's scheme is that of young adulthood, P. 
the person who has consolidated his identity is ready for "intimacy wit E 
other. The task in this stage lies in the resolution of the conflict bets 
timacy” vs. “isolation,” and the resulting strength is mature “love. 2 A 
Erikson means not only the mutuality of shared eroticism and trust k 
a shared regulation of the cycles of work, procreation, and secret x 

This stage would then correspond to the early part of garhasthyt y 
ond stage of the dérama theory. In the Hindu view it i 
“man’s-meanings” (purusürthas) besides dharma, i.e., art 
fication) and kama (sensual-sexual gratification), flower and are 
joyed. The Hindu view thus also hints at the “intimacy” base 


IN 
Vs. “ih, 


e inne, 


for 


17 Erikson, Childhood and Society, p. 264. 
18 Ibid., p. 266. 
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A 


as on sensuality and procreation. “He only is a perfect man who 


well ns united, his wife, himself, and his offspring."19 


of three perso : 3 
«t Erikson stage is that of adulthood, when the primary concern 
hat of generativity, of establishing and guiding the next generation 
pecomes tha ing the means of maintaining the social world. The crisis in this 
sd of proie of "generativity" vs. “stagnation” and the ensuing strength, 


rage 15 U^ ; the widening concern for what h 
gre," which Erikson calls g as been generated 


and productivity. 
by Dr e corresponds to the later part of garhasthya, and the third asrama 
iE "den (a gradual withdrawal without a loosening of responsibility). 
of ad k Childhood and Society, Erikson has the following to say about 
b gn adulthood and its concern with "generativity": “In this book the 
the n is on the childhood stages, otherwise the section on generativity 
A be of necessity a central one, for this term encompasses the evolu- 
‘tionary development which has made man the teaching and instituting as 
i} yell as the learning animal"? The importance placed on generativity is 
gared by Hindu writers. * And in accordance with the precepts of the Veda 
and of the Smyti, the housekeeper is declared to be superior to all of them; 
for he supports the other three. As all rivers, both great and small, find a 
| resting-place in the ocean, even so men of all orders find protection with 
householders.”** Yet in the Hindu view the later part of the garhasthya stage 
| and the vümaprastha both deal with “generativity” and “care,” one in the 
|| marrow sense and the other in a widened sense. This is the reason why the two 
| “ges were not separated by some Hindu writers. The difference is that 
whereas the “care” in the first case was limited to one’s own immediate family 
(insofar as that care can be so limited), vànaprastha was followed by an inner 
4 zm from family affairs and family ties. The individuals, now being 
| Te CIN community, practiced a widened concept of generativity. 
ik e ed from one's own family to the community at large; 
ilis Th m p from the sphere of the family to the sere of public 
| ofthe DTE E mg to separate the two, one may well see the primary task 
| rastha in the oan the practice of dharma and the primary task of the vana- 
f o young adulthood zu of GE Although the life-span from the beginning 
ae o the “end” of adulthood in Erikson's model would cor- 
«T Span from the beginning of garhasthya to the end of 
dividing line" between the two stages differs in the two 


work as 
consists 


19 The L 
b Orenga 0f Manu, G, Bü 


idon Press, 1go), Dühler, trans. Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXV (Ox- 
ES Los Childhood and S, ociety 266. 
`of Manu, pp, 214219 
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I Á 
Kyl DU : 
aj g „this again may well have to do with a difference in the total 
a a life cycle: in the Hindu view the separation from what holds 
pu " : life" only prepares a rebirth into another section of life on earth. 
ee A 


ne £0 + stage in Erikson’s scheme is that of old age, with its crisis of “in- 
n “despair” and the strength of “wisdom.” Integrity means the 
teal) VS. 


iegri d cognitive integrity accruing from the preceding stages in spite 
of bodily and mental functions. It is “. . . the acceptance of one’s 


Wrsdonr 


AV CR A seek rA SI P 


of darme = 


one and on 


mitted of no 


a with Erikson’s statement if the words and only were omitted. For, in 


pindu terms, integrity is the acceptance of one’s svadharma, and they are 
in : 

are of its counterpart, despair. “Better one’s own dharma, bereft of merit, 
awi : . : 
another's well-performed ; the death in one's own dharma is praise- 


is e the living in erorers is fearsome” (Bhagavadgiia III. 35). 

Sg | The last stage of Erikson's model corresponds with the sasinyasa (renun- 
2: cation), showing the same concern with self-realization (moksa). The 
hy diference is that the Hindu view demands the physical separation of the in- 
; | dividual from all worldly and personal ties— "inner emigration” is not enough. 


The “indifference” or detachment is in the realization of svadharma, the task 
for this stage and leading to the Hindu concept of wisdom. Renunciation, 
however, according to the Gita, does not pertain to all action, but only to 


selfish actions and the fruits of all actions; it is the surrender of the notions 
of Land Mine. 


CONCLUSION 


iR ae it appears that there is a suggestive convergence (though, 
Te “ B 2 E correspondence) of the image oi the humen life 
Bus RS S ed by the unknown, oF at least mythical, builders of asrama- 
lopment ee theory of Erik Erikson. gus schemes see human 
sength, with des of stages of life, each of which contributes a specific 
viole, the Dei oe (and the stages) integrated into a functional 
theories, Te xs Do is self-realization and tran condena In both 
Mteraction with m. at any stage of life is not viewed in isolation, but in 
àre three fundament e of generations and in shared mutuality There 
or “idea One whil : differences. First of all, the Hindu view is a religious 
“Tikson ge lle Erikson’s approach is clinical and developmental. Thus 


€s each 
st : : SM ; 
age not only as a turning point but also as a crisis, which 


Integrity 
vs 


L. Old Age 


299m. 
“Eriks ; 
On, Childhood and Society, p. 268. 
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can “turn out badly," i.e., lead to specific pathological syndromes . 
the Hindu theory gives a certain importance to a combination Scongy 
(gunas) from previous lives in considering the psycho-socia] develo tray 
the individual. And finally, the Hindu theory ignores Erikson’, E 
stages as well as infantile sexuality—insights which we owe to Te 
through of modern psychology into man’s individual “pre-history,” tak 

Yet it is not the convergence which is so remarkable, since both 
gious endeavor to give meaning to the stages of life, and the scholar’s 
to correlate the attributes of these stages must be based on what vol 
created: human growth and development. What is more astonishing iş i 
scarcity of attempts to comprehend the human life cycle in its stages as ye 
as in its totality, either in religious or developmental literature—or indeed 
poetry, Shakespeare’s fascination with the "Seven Ages of Man” x 
standing.?? 

The chart on page 134 attempts to summarize the two views that have beef 
discussed. 


the Teli 
atten 
tion 


23 Shakespeare, As You Like It, Act II, scene 7. 
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WAYNE McEVILLY 


gcbronicity and the 
I Ching 


THOSE SYSTEMS WHOSE PURPOSE is to explain phenomena, 
to reduce the seemingly unrelated richness of experiential data to certain 
principles or categories in terms of which any and all given phenomena might 
| je understood, are dependent upon a working notion of connection. If the 
feld which a given system seeks to order is the totality of phenomena, then 
ihe resulting system will be a philosophy, at least in the sense that Charles 
Sanders Peirce conceived it, viz., “to find out all that can be found out from 
those universal experiences which confront every man in every waking hour 
of his life... .”4 And within the system, the notion of connection, or of con- 
nective principle, will have to be such that a meaningful application of it is 
possible no matter what aspect of experience one is addressing. The grand 
scheme would be to find a connecting principle which is universal in its appli- 
ation, a principle which would serve as the warp thread and pattern holding 
together the entire fabric of phenomena, that is, a thread which would be 
found at any and every point which one chose to examine. Causality is just 
sch a connecting principle. As such, it has occupied a central position in 
Western philosophy, and a reading of the basic philosophical texts of Bud- 
CR Vedanta will serve to show that its hold on the minds of Eastern 
d m has been no less intense. Causality has been the primal choice 
on arene all others being either peripheral or reducible finally 

sms M CE a number of important acausal connective principles bave 
leas (Geir in Western and Eastern philosophy. The teco of Platonic 
oe ee world is ordered as a cosmos precisely because it is 

OF exam a perfectly harmonious ontological world of pure Being), 
strued causally (Archetype X causes phenomenon 


Y), but ie ee Deco 
t € point ; 5 R 
T Point is that it need not be thus construed. The purpose of this 


à mani 


Wayne 

McEvilly ; 

lpr. l AA ; 9 

5 Hoi y sststant Professor of Philosophy at Montana State University. 


vane. 1955) oy, pu of Peirce, Justin Buchler, ed. (New York: Dover Publi- 
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paper will be to explain some of the details of a specific type of aca 
nective principle: Synchronicity. u lo 

Certain features of the methods of phenomenology will be pres 
the purposes of the following analysis. Phenomenology, as Peir 
expresses it, takes as its task “to unravel the tangled skein [of] 
sense appears and wind it into distinct forms, or in other words, to ual Y 
ultimate analysis of all experiences the first task to which philosophy a 
apply itself."? Further, the irreducible given for the phenomenological - 
is experience. This means, among other things, that one need not be om 4 
with the problem of the “objective reality” of causality, nor with the me 
of whether the connection between cause and effect is objective (a “re 
connection “out there"), subjective (result of habit, as in Hume's analy, 
of the problem), or an a priori form of understanding without which exper, 
ence would not be possible. The phenomenological method is directed toward | 
what appears, and thus, to use causality again as an example, it is interesy 
in the fact that the connection is experienced. As such the method gives rig 
to a kind of expansive empiricism, an empiricism which lacks the pec 
feature of many philosophies which go by the name “empirical” ; that is, th 
tendency to delineate and delimit exactly what kinds of experience are x 
ceptable. In this, the phenomenological method is less theoretical than m: 
methods; although it is not presuppositionless (for it presupposes the identiy 
of experience and reality), it is yet burdened with fewer prior assumptis 
than most other methods. Also, it does not eschew analysis of any experien 
or type of experience, since all appearance is given credence as real. 


"IDDoseq i 
ce SUCcin 
all that inan 


A crucial distinction must be made at the very beginning, especially sitt | 
the word chosen for its expression might be used here in a peculiar way: " 


g 


shall distinguish between the empirical and the ontological, and mean by th 
terms notions akin to Heidegger’s ontic-ontological distinction. By empiri 
we mean the area of phenomena-as-experienced ; by ontological, we me 
area of guiding universal archetypes under whose forms phenomena = 
understood ; that is, the ontological X is both a being and a category? I 
we shall have to face the problem of just how the ontological is | 
Using these initial points of orientation, our next task is to define ' = 
ing principle.” By “connecting principle” we mean any universal E 
which, when applied to two or more phenomena (things, events, E 
serves to give meaning to these phenomena, to place them within a 5/5 


2 Ibid., p. 71. cota 

3In order to give this leading idea its full scope, we ought also to "piger 
ontological is also an existentiale, i.e, a specifically existential category 
“das man,’ for instance. 
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and significance. In short, a connecting principle goes 
ontext toward "explaining" phenomena, We need to apply the notion of 
ome V? rinciples in order to engage in that activity of philosophizing 
has compared to unraveling tangled skeins. Given a complex of 


dl c 1 
i ice i ieni 
i à pict : i def,” etc., the whole begins to take on shape, significance, 
lay DM as soon as we, for instance, relate “a” to “o” causally, and 
d inte 


ep OM ;hether the causal connection be a real one or a persistent illusion arising 

this Y itoated response. If we could relate the entire series, "abcdef," to a 
Tm from ae outside the series, and show a causal connection between “A” and 

term” eries, We would have gone a long way toward explaining the series 
the oe E If, however, we should be able to show that “A” and the 
BÉ. def" stood in a non-causal yet significant relationship, we would 
tav explained the series in another wayi in a way, perhaps, which might 
very well illuminate aspects of the series which a causal explanation had left 
in the dark. This means, among other things, that the series of phenomena 
E which at any given moment are given as empirically real will be significantly 
Jn affected by the principles of connection (explanation) which we happen to be 
applying at that moment. Experience, that is to say, is a process of symbolic 
transformation in which the psyche of the experiencer is empirically deter- 
minative if not ontologically constitutive of nature. For a phenomenological 
analysis, the issue is not so much an interpretation of experience as an under- 
standing of the interpenetration of nature and the psyche—an interpenetration 
which results in experience, or what we ordinarily refer to as the real. There 
ae certain philosophical systems devoted to an analysis of this interpenetra- 
tion and to an articulation of the overtones of its significance. Among these, 
| Weshall direct our attention to the Confucian classic, the J Ching. 

In approaching the problem of connective principles, there are two extremes 
pe o if and only ia causal connection can beacstabished: 
ad ang SP E y to event x,” can one speak of Er ] (2) if 
ay Ë te speak ut poanection can be established between “x” and y can 
Vincple of n re a causality is at s aeo e 

Dm ie z an a events are ontologically connecte (as in 
| between E n established Daumony where an absolute synchronism 
once? Principle), Usin an physical events is posited as the ultimate explanatory 
“Xtremes ; Ce Spatial metaphor, these extremes can be understood as 

i le z = a horizontal, temporal, empirical conne iya whereas 
Don SE atemporal, ontological connective. Given any 
S no reason a priori to deny that both kinds of connec- 


t sign; 
egs] More. ny apply to it. 


serje 


€ irst extreme would ignore the history of the concept of 
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causality. Not only modern physics but modern philosophy (sin 
has shattered the notion of the absolute validity of natural Es Ce 
relative. Natural law has become statistical truth much as Hu : 
and the philosophical principle underlying the concept of natural | 
the principle of causality, has also lost its absolute character, But it E it 
nection between cause and effect turns out not to be ontologically E. t 
then the causal explanation of connection is inadequate for exit 
connections which are found within the totality of phenomena, Tt va q 
least prudent, then, to suppose that other principles of connection might ta 
The connections between events might in some cases be other qm 
and thus require another explanation besides the causal one (other iis u 
addition to, the laws of chance). 

An example of an acausal connection would be the relation between bs 
phenomena such that we ascribe to the relation a quality of “meanin di 
coincidence." It is, as Carl Jung points out, "generally assumed that al 
coincidences are lucky hits and do not require an acausal interpretation,” Ad 
yet, when one finds “coincidences” which are so connected that their “chang? 
concurrence would be incredible, it is reasonable to admit the presence of x 
acausal connection. Jung holds that a genuine instance of meaningful cop 
cidence, that is, a situation in which an acausal connecting principle is dé 
nitely evidenced, seems to “rest on an archetypal foundation."5 In our on 
terms, this is to say that an acausal connection is a meaningful relations 
between the ontological and the empirical. This idea can be found in Scho: 
hauer’s philosophy as well as in certain systems of Indian thought, stich a 
Vedanta, with whose leading ideas Schopenhauer was familiar. It can also lt 
found in the J Ching, and we shall return to this singular work quite soot. 

Synchronicity, then, is “the simultaneous occurrence of two meaning 
but rot causally connected events. . . ."9 The one event is empirical, the a 
ontological. The most familiar example would be, again, the repetition D 
Platonic Idea (ontological) by its phenomenal object (empirical). Jung p 
the source of the ontological in the psyche. This should be understood 
the general framework of idealist philosophies for which mediation—ot W? 


“ty 
Making : 
me ind 1 


rh 


ilosoplé 

we have called interpenetration—is the very essence of being. The uc 
who holds that being and experience are inseparably one (and J oh am 
ij 


to this group, in spite of his denials that he is a philosopher at al ; 
y experienc © 


! 


conceive of an ontological world existing apart from an 


a ung P 
4C. G. Jung, “Synchronicity: An Acausal Connecting Principle" in e es po 
W. Pauli, The Interpretation of Nature and the Psyche (New York: Pan 
1955), p. 15. 
5 Ibid., p. 34. 
6 Ibid., p. 36. 
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pim, à world behind the scenes, a Platonic heaven in which, to 
pce M Russell's happy phrase, a Platonic dog is “laid up,” is a mon- 
we BU iectual abortion. 
portant to distinguish the kind of synchronicity which we have 
aking about so far from that absolute synchronism of the psychic and 
peen Ta which one finds in Leibniz. Although the monads have no win- 
the E uis is as much as to say that they are not connected causally) they are 
dow ccord. For Leibniz, each mirrors all. Such a far-reaching principle 


aways * tion of synchronicity. It i ; ; 
+ necessary for our notion ot sy icity. It 1s enough if some mirror 
js no 


some. To quote Jung 


oN CH 


rous intel 
Now it is im 


Leibnitz postulates à complete pre-established parallelism of events both inside and 
outside the monad. The synchronicity principle thus becomes the absolute rule in 
gll cases where an inner event occurs simultaneously with an outside one. As 
against this, however, it must be borne in mind that the synchronistic phenomena 
which can be verified empirically, far from constituting a rule, are so exceptional 
that most people doubt their existence.” 


Taking the principle of synchronicity as a “rule,” Leibniz is in effect elevat- 
ing it to an a priori form of experience, without which the empirical world 
would not be what it is. He treats synchronicity as a constitutive principle of 
existence which determines not only the meaning of special events within the 
texture of phenomena as a whole, but the meaning of the totality of phenom- 
ena, and in fact their very existence. Yet, we can take from Leibniz a notion 
tat throws some light on our problem: within the framework of synchro- 
ticity, we have a situation in which each and every simple substance mirrors 
all In Bun terms, we have a situation such that, in principle at least, the em- 
r. mirrors the ontological, since the empirical contains the ontological 
do = can be used as a principle of explanation, not to teplace 
oe i ut to add to them. “In contrast to the idea ofa pre-established 
tually e cionisti factor merely claims the existence of an intel- 
nized triad of E principle which could be added as a fourth to the recog- 

There are Nu ae Se ality A : : 
te presupposition 4 : of explanation, philosophical systems, which start with 
t existence of. x reality is a psycho-physical structure and which take 
Pete, more bi ynehronicity for granted. Among these, none is more com- 
Ching? philoso E and more far-reaching in its consequences than the J 
tween eae * ical technique for grasping the connection which exists 
‘non and phenomenon, and connections existing between 
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phenomena and their archetypal, ontological mirrors. (It is angus 
note to the history of philosophy that Leibniz became familiar a 1 
Chinese system of correspondence between monads when a Jesi cd 
sent him data pertaining to some commentaries on the 7 Ching, ans Som ; 
was a chart of the hexagrams in which Leibniz could see his binary i 
system at work.) mery 
That reality is a psycho-physical structure is a fundamental Principa 
idealist philosophies. Concerning the I Ching, Hellmut Wilhelm « : 
* — about a thousand years have gone into the making of this remaray 
book. Its beginnings go back to times when a rational separation of Tee, 
from subjective nature did not yet exist."? That is, the I Ching dates to i 
before the development of a non-idealist philosophy. It is interesting to m 
that many early philosophies, Hindu, Taoist, and Buddhist, were ideali 
That is, they considered reality as a psycho-physical structure in Which ; 
radical separation of subject and object was impossible. Such idealist strains 
also were not lacking in early Western philosophy, but with Aristotle, ang 
until the time of modern philosophy, there set in a dominance of realism fy 
which Berkeley's radical empiricism was a profoundly disturbing reversal- 
although the doctrines of Berkeley would scarcely have turned the head d 
many a Buddhist. Nor would Schopenhauer’s bold theme, “The world is my 
idea," have excited much interest for a Gaudapada or a Sarkara, already 
aware as they were of that primary fact. It was left for Kant, in whose mint 
an entire tradition rethought itself, to return philosophy to the sound basis d 
interpenetration on which so much of Eastern philosophy finds its foundation: 
Kant’s “Copernican revolution in philosophy,” consisting of a return to the 
primitive principle that subjective factors are constitutive elements wii | 
determine the being of objective (empirical) reality, demonstrated that reli | 
is a psycho-physical structure. Mediation is of the very essence of ques 
philosophy, for which reality is either mediated or nothing. (“To be i5 tol 
perceived.") 
: 3 3 5 s S Yang 
The I Ching posits two basic archetypes: Being and Nothingness, 
and Yin.» These are the fundamental ontological gestures whose e 
is to encompass every empirical existent. They are the primal Ideas, i 
encompassing Beings. To paraphrase Hegel: There is nothing !? ee: 
on earth which does not contain within itself Yang and Yin. Yin nee 3 
earth, the Dionysian, darkness, the female, the unconscious, shadow, P s 
destruction. Yang encompasses sky, the Apollonian, light, the male, i , 
ness, illumination, reason, creation. Anthropomorphically, Yin is t 
(New York: Pantie 


9 Hellmut Wilhelm, Change: Eight Lectures On the I Ching 
Books, 1960), p. 12. 
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gynCBRO ; 

the Primal Father. The Chinese very early chose to symbolize 
oop, pothe, Poen line, —, and Yin by a line broken in the middle, — —. 

thematical values were assigned to these lines, different values 
a different purposes. Thus a Yang line might have the value 3 
tine the value 2, etc. By a process of combination which exhausts 
ibilities, we can take these two archetypical lines and double them: 


Again, we can exhaust all the possibilities of combining them into groups of 
gain, 


three : 


fot} me then combine these eight trigrams with each other in all possible com- 
sl- pmation, we come up with sixty-four different hexagrams, each of which 
is meant to represent or symbolize an archetypal situation. Each hexagram, 
taken as an archetype, stands, as it were, for a Platonic Idea. Compare this to 
Plato's own rather vague notions concerning exactly what can and cannot 
pass as an "Idea" and you see a distinct advantage to the more architectonic 
approach of the Chinese thinkers. Moreover, each line in each hexagram is 
capable of being drawn in such a way as to imply a change into its opposite, 
E. and this may happen with one line, with two, or any number up to the total 
= | Sx With this provision, we get a total of 4,096 possible archetypal situations. 
lf they are indeed sufficiently archetypal it does not stretch the imagination to 
n eet te duy would cover rather well each, any, and every phenom- 
Those ag : conceivably be experienced, no matter how seemingly unique. 
Lm 9 e given themselves to contemplation of the I Ching; Nho 
til no dou a Tm use of it who have been TEEPEE to its uncanny wisdom, 
pied and ^ such a clinical approach to this sacred book somewhat mis- 
rts to a would indeed be so, if we were assuming here that our 
tempting E D to touch the reality of the book. What we are 
P reality in PE uch more moder and we shall have to rest on this side 
Of a Philosophy; 15 meant to be an illumination of structure—the structure 
Gre Gu] Pical system whose primary connective principle is other than 

athe? ae book has recent] z : ; : 
MS not ing short y experienced a renaissance in the United States which 
of miraculous. The publishers of the great Wilhelm- 
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Baynes translation were caught by surprise as the demand for Wm 
obscure and somewhat suspiciously occult text far exceeded anyone's her 
tions of the likely or indeed even the possible. When Jung concerned i i 
with the Z Ching, it was somewhat with a combination of lofty i 
in the face of the norms of intellectual tradition and a consciousness of ag 
part of a select minority who would remain right but never acceptable a 
then the situation has changed dramatically, to the extent that today Me 
nearly an inexcusable omission in a man’s intellectual life—be he philos, i 
sociologist, orientalist, or even journalist—to be ignorant of the J Cu et, 
This rebirth of the 7 Ching on foreign soil—our own—is heartening a 
full of promise. At the same time, it attests to the fact that if ever a bui 
could be said to have a life of its own, that book is the I Ching. As far as E 
know, the I Ching has, after thousands of years (its origins must be sought 
in the depths of mythical antiquity), lost its claim to life in China, where i 
had hitherto exerted a continuing influence on all aspects of life—includiy 
statecraft, war, philosophy, poetry, science, manners, religious experience, ay 
the humble concerns of daily life with all its involvements: love, fate, welfare, 
success, and failure. 
Confucius consulted the oracle of the J Ching and found it sufficiently re 
markable to have wished on one occasion for fifty years to devote to the stulj 
of this book alone. Yet, he was once obliged to judge it in the wrong, wha 
it suggested that he add grace to the beard upon his chin. Perhaps it was nt 
the I Ching which was wrong. Confucius, unlike Jung, was not noted for his 
defiance of the prevailing intellectual and social traditions. His respect for the 
I Ching is included in his more encompassing veneration of tradition. It i 
not surprising, therefore, that the oracle consulted by Confucius was aly 
consulted by the ruler, the general of armies, and the common man. 
Whiat is this oracle, though? It is not the oracle of fortune telling, 
structured mechanism, at the same time highly formal and intensely p 
a philosophical system of archetypes in their relationship to the phenome 
world. In consulting the oracle, one asks for clarification of patterns pit 
which constitute the stage on which we live and move and make our Be. 
What is truly uncanny is that, as Jung pointed out, meaningful ay 
the rule. Why this should be so would be beyond the capacity of this r " 
demonstrate; one can only recommend that those who are interested a fin 
time to make the proper experiments—a recommendation which one 
warm acceptance by any empiricist or phenomenologist. To formulate W 
in advance of experimentation (the rationalist's "it's all 
projection"), however, would be a most embarrassingly sloppy pr p 2d 
one which the most noisy exponents of “rigor” do not blush t 5 
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:d that the oracle speaks through a highly structured mechanism, 


1 rane : . 
ety we ne well to exhibit something of this structure here. Let us take 
th it wou ight trigrams: 
jd of the [2 g 
"set f t fou 
ance 


e have the respective Chinese equivalents of the Four Elements: 
Here (i) c heaven (fien),° fire (ho), and water (shiao).* The trigrams are 
id CA to represent empirical reality but rather the ontological basis of 
ihat reality, a basis, it ought to be remembered: which itself is grounded in 
the psyche and which is not meant to be conceived as having a transphenom- 
enal, objective existence 1n some other world of pure being. The most primal 
symbols, — (Yang) and — — (Yin), are meant to be totally encompassing; 
fare, | the more highly articulated and thus more highly specified symbols of the 
trigrams are meant to be encompassings of more modest scope; that is, each 
jte | ontological archetype encompasses all instances (particulars) of its bind. The 
ontological is known through the empirical, but in such a way as never to be 
whet} completely present within the empirical. The unique, empirical instance of 
sit} the archetype is thus not only itself but a cipher of its pure form. The rela- 
tionship which subsists between these two is acausal, and is indeed an instance 
of what we have called synchronicity. The connecting principle is not horizon- 
lal, but vertical, not causal, but acausal, not empirical, but ontological. In 
Keeping with the notion that reality is a psycho-physical structure,- each 
hexagram is assigned not only its place in natural phenomena (sky, eartli, 
tthe) fre water, etc.) but also its psychological correlative. Thus we find attached 
is trigram and hexagram what might be called a "psychological univer- 
Rea cue which can be used as the umbrella Covering all particular 
ie? us E pone the trigram for fire, == (6), is called “the Cling- 
e ite € taken as the prototype of all particular instances of Bey ches 
eri) Eat = & Heaven, === (chien) is called “the Creative," while 


M er 
= 


= (Fun); is called “the Receptive.” 


find ony AOI trigrams are more specific, and thus more limited in ap- 
oie SR four m the two primal lines, so the hexagrams, of which there are 
gi | Blog in unj are Specific, and thus more limited than the trigrams. What 
o Y |. inia « "ersality is gained in specificity, and although a hexagram is more 


! 
= In applicabilit 


Taso, y than a trigram, it is at the same time and for that very 
More useful 2 


When Joseph Knecht, the future Magister Ludi of 
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Hesse's novel by that name, goes as a young man to ask of the gi Ch; 
whether he is acceptable as a student, the old man contemplates these DEUS 
all its diversity, manipulates the yarrow stalks, and draws as an in Ment; 


i i 

. dim 
what should be done a very precise answer to the young Student's Ec 
Hexagram Four: Youthful Folly. Here is part of the judgment or E B 
S heg, 


eue ne ee shy 


gram: 
Youthful Folly has success. 


It is not I who seek the young fool; 
The young fool seeks me. 


What precision! What directness! Knecht is accepted. The young fool (f 
in the sense of the one who is pure though inexperienced, the seeker) has come 
and the oracle has not failed to note the fact. This will serve to show is 
specific a hexagram can be. Again, if we change any one or combination n 
lines in a given hexagram, we have a combination of two hexagrams, ani 
they must be taken together to symbolize the ontological archetype of tty 
empirical phenomena in question. This represents an even greater advang 
in specificity. Anyone who is interested in pursuing this aspect of the problem 


t 
€ 
is urged to read Jung’s Foreword to the J Ching, and to take his studies fron} ; 
| 
\ 


Cs py ides Ny Di Damme UR | A ns, 


there. These structural aspects of the J Ching may conveniently be understood, 
without doing a great deal of violence to the system, as a highly articulated ani 
specified working out of a Platonic type of metaphysic. 
The fact that there are 4,096 possible combinations of the two hexagram} ; 
with each other still does not do sufficient justice to the scope of the system áf i 
archetypes which the I Ching contains, for one must take into account the} | 
further circumstance that any one or combination of more than one line alles | 
the significance of the hexagram. For example, the hexagram == e 
Creative") is representative of an entirely different state of affairs according 
to whether it contains changing lines or not, and according to which line s 
lines change. Let us examine some of the leading implications of this idea. ' 
have already indicated how hexagrams are made by doubling pu 
us take two trigrams, those which represent sky and water. Their D 
ical qualities are “the Creative State" and “the Abysmal,” or Aue r 
of danger.” Since there are eight trigrams, it follows that of the oa 
four possible combinations, eight will consist of the doubling of each trisi. 
If we double == (ken)j the Abysmal, water, we get 4 hexa 
carries the same description and name: == the Abysmal, water ie 
for the Creative, Heaven. If, however, we place the Creative : 
Abysmal we derive the hexagram == (sung); which is calle “A 
Apparently the Chinese arrived at the notion of “Conflict” here bec 
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vement of water 1S downward, whereas the sky tends upward. Here 
o 


ti two QD. hetypical re i i : 
in J the js taken as the archetypica! representation of Conflict. Any partic- 


: ‘ect to C " x Ü $ meee 
js ay ihe space to £O into here), let us consider this situation: == . We 


he hexagram, Conflict, and change all lines except the Se from 
ihe bottom. Accordingly, we ais the hexagram == (tai) ,! which is the 
archetypal symbol for “Peace. Taken together, the two hexagrams stand as 
" ontological mirrors of any given empirical situation in which “Conflict” is 
followed by “Peace.” This is a most imperfect and oversimplified example, 
nd| put it is meant to show simply how the system of ontological correlations of 
actual empirical events is set up. 

In order to give this example some concrete significance, let us assume 
aie | that a general about to face a crucial battle has consulted the I Ching (not 
ben | an unusual procedure) and has drawn these two hexagrams in response. 
itm} Imagine his interest, the tenacity of his attention, when the oracle speaks in 
ood, | terms of Conflict followed by Peace. He will pay great attention, for he is 
lal} very much involved. Text and psyche will interpenetrate, and interpretation 
will transcend itself, becoming interpenetration. Of course, psychological 
rams} projection is involved here, and our general knows this, but sustaining his 
ma} interest, attention, and energy will be the uncanny significance expressed in 
tthe lis question: Why—and how—should the oracle know so much about the 
2 situation as to take me to the two most relevant hexagrams? Or perhaps he 
E will not be given to such a critical attitude, but rather in his own way will 
P thank the beneficent forces that guided him to this wise source of advice. 

ie e e kind of advice is this? Can we even use the word advice? Is it not 
Eid B aron of psyche and cosmos which is involved here? The 

ne words of the judgment: 


paven 
pegin with t 


isl Conflict, you are sincere 
And are being obstructed. 


We assume he 4 


the text. « lready knows this, as he continues to listen to the words of 


rings ae pale halfway brings good fortune. Going through to the 
Bh his mind oe What intricacies of military strategy will be racing 
does not cle this point! The I Ching does not tell him exactly what to 

um how to act, or precisely what will happen. It provides 


flic throu 
9, it 
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the occasion for a self-examination and an interrogation of the mo 
goes beyond empirical clues to ontological patterns of being. Even 
reading of the texts for the individual changing lines will show with à 
able eloquence the profoundly human, existential involvement with 


I Ching meets all inquiry. The text for the fourth line reads; 


ment wii 


UNmistay, 
Which the 


One cannot engage in conflict. 

One turns back and submits to fate, 
Changes one’s attitude, 

And finds peace in perseverance. 
Good fortune. 


In order to empathize with the general’s dialogue with his oracle, one mus 
be prepared to follow both hexagrams through the labyrinth of their ie 
action, to resolve apparent contradictions, to interpret poetic imagery in the 
light of practical action, and to consult himself as well as the J Ching, Here 
interpenetration is everything. Here nothing is obvious, everything profound 

The I Ching claims to provide archetypal representation for any and every 
possible situation. As such it must be taken into account as one of the earliest 
and most logically consistent attempts to make sense of the notion of synchro. 
nicity as an acausal connective principle. Not only is it remarkable because of 
its antiquity, however, but also because of its persistent appeal to the deeper 
levels of the psyche, its impressive vitality, and its implications for the future 
expansion of our ideas concerning the nature of human experience. 

Today as never before Western philosophy is in a position to work wit 
the structural aspects of a system which is free of the presupposition that al 
phenomena must be understood causally or not at all. The specific relevant 
of the I Ching to the future development of our ways of interpreting expt 
ence would seem to be as a model of systematic interpretation which includes 
both rigor and mystery, both mechanics and poetry, both mathematical str 
ture and illusive beauty, both transparent clarity and profound, pregnant 
darkness, both Yang and Yin. This great unity of opposites has allowed i 
I Ching to act as a repository for the best of both of China’s seemingly antt 
thetical traditions: Confucianism and Taoism. No constrictive eu 
operates here to falsify experience and to reduce the real to the ol 
theory. The I Ching stands as a monument of creative philosophy, 2 nen Ee 
of the many facets of wisdom, and, not least, the most impressive By 
out of the principle of synchronicity as the clue to the meaningful Dad 
of the world of phenomena with that unseen world of guiding V atio! 
archetypes which has never failed to excite the most tremendous ae 
for the human mind. 
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| Gangesa on the Concept of 
Universal Property 


(Kevalanvayin) 


INFERENCE IN INDIAN. LOGIC can be described as the estab- 
yshment of an object through another already known object by establishing 
a connection between these two. That which, we are going to prove by infer- 
ence will be called probandum (sddhya), while the object by which we are 
going to prove it will be called probans (hetw). And the connection or asso- 
tiation between these two objects is empirically established by the inductive 
method. We can define the class of agreeing instances (sapaksa) as class a 
ofall objects + such that the probandum is present in x. In symbols: # (x pos- 
sesses the probandum). Similarly the class of disagreeing instances (vipaksa) 
an be defined as class f of all objects + such that the probandum is absent 
from x. In symbols: #— (x possesses the probandum). Thus, any member of 
dis a sapaksat and any member of f is a vipaksa. Now, the probans as a 


ne K. Matilal is Associate Professor of Sanskrit and Indian Philosophy, University 
of Toronto, This paper was presented at the 1967 International Congress for Logic, 


Methodology and Phil T 
dom p Wlosophy of Science, which was held in Amsterdam, August 25 


! There is 


an , however, one difficulty here. The paksa, i.e. the subject of an inferential 


SAM s possesses the probandum, if the inference is a valid one. Thus, paksa 
sidered as beir g member of a. But to avoid a petitio principii, the paksa should be con- 
are not sure AE the twilight zone during the process of inference. In other words, we 
bakya ac. Sa ether the probandum is present in the paksa or not. Diñnāga defined 
A P D oltenep sitah pakso viruddhārthānirākrtah (quoted by Vācaspati Misra, 
OWkhamba ees Rajeswar Sastri, ed., Kashi Sanskrit Series 24 (Benares : 
€ latter the 22 1925), D. 273. In his system, paksa differs from sapaksa in that in 
RUE established ee is already established, while in the former the probandum is 
"Cayaur tt; Cha (I owe this information to Professor M. Hattori.) Cf. Pramüma- 

i araraksita apter ITI, verse 18cd and the vrtti; Kanakavarman (fol. 130a-130b), 
1, Tibetan Tri (fol. 45a). The Pramünasamuccayavrit survives in Tibetan transla- 
ine No, 5702 oaks Peking edition, mDo-hGrel XCV, Ce. No. 5701: Vasudhara- 
Login Por tant porti anakavarman, A Japanese translation (from the Tibetan version) of 
Ditinage’s I has been published by H. Kitagawa: A Study of Indian Classical 
Ystem (Tokyo, 1965). Navya-nyaya tackled this problem by its doc- 
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property can be present in all, some, or no members of q. Simil 


z arl 
bans can be present in all, some, or no members of D. Combining in Do 
sets of cases we get nine possibilities, of which only two cases are Ese fy, 
valid inference.” Cases q 


The above is a rough sketch of Dinnaga's system of logic as fin 
Hetucakradamaru (ca. 500 a.v.).3 For our purpose it is importan 
here that one of the nine possibilities demands that the probans be 
all members of a as well as B. Now, if a and D are taken to be twoc 
tary classes in the sense that taken together they exhaust the who 
of discourse, then the probans in the above case will be a universal proper 
which is present everywhere. Uddyotakara (ca. 580 A.D.) argued that in e 
cases of inference even our probandum can be a universal, i.e., everpesy 
property. This implies that with regard to certain cases of inference (| 
may be a null class, class a being a universal class.* 

In the Navya-nyàya school, however, the concept of everpresent Property 
appears to have been taken very seriously. Navya-nyàya writers like Vallably 
Manikantha, and Gangeéga rejected all such definitions of vyàpti (invariabk 
concomitance between the probans and the probandum) as were based on il 
notion of non-deviation (avyabhicaritatva), because such definition would k 
inapplicable to cases of inference with an everpresent property as the po- 
bandum.® The siddhantalaksana, "conclusive definition," of vyāpti is form 


nd inp 
t to Noe 
Present i, 
Omplemen, 
le Univers 


ass D 


trine of paksaté. Cf. Manikantha Misra, Nyáyaratna, V. Subrahmanya Sastri and Y. 
Krishnamacharya, eds, Madras Government Oriental Series 104 (Madras: Orient! 
Mss. Library, 1953). 

2 The second and the eighth in Difnaga’s table are valid forms of inference. Ino 
case the probandum and the probans are equal in extension, and in the other case të 
class of probans is included under the class of probandum. See next note. ; 

3 The Hetucakradamaru is a very short but illuminating manual of logic written 
Diünága. It consists of a table of nine forms of inference and only 17 explanatory v™ 
It survives in Tibetan translation, Tibetan Tripitaka, Narthang edition, Tanjur m^ ; 
fols. 193b 1-194b 2. Printed with a re-translation into Sanskrit by D. C. Chatter 
Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. 9 (1933), 266-272. 

4I am using the term "everpresent" to translate the Sanskrit Revalanva: 
there is a touch of neologism here. “Omnipresent” and “ubiquitous” are not os fe 
for this purpose because they express just the opposite sense. The physical 2. b n 
instance, is omnipresent or ubiquitous because everything exists in space, Mere 
kevalanvayin. Kevalanvayin means a property which is present in everything. i 


>% A S - that it 
able” (used by Ingalls) may be all right in spite of the periphrasis, m DE 


yin, alton 
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vay that it becomes logically applicable to all cases of inference 
iq such & OR some everpresent property is the probandum.® Al- 
ud been important and significant developments in logical 
h due E during the period between Dinnàga and Gangeáa (ca. 
s - y main concern in this paper will be with the position of 
1525 AD.)) 
Gangesa me point out that an everpresent property, in the sense I am using 
First, B. be identified with the notion of universal class for the following 
VERS the convention of modern class logic we can say that classes 
reason bers are identical. Thus, ‘w = wœ” may be written as a 


tribute, in its non-extensional sense, cannot be held to be identical with 
another attribute even if they are present in all and only the same individuals." 
properties are generally regarded by the Indian logicians as non-extensional, 
msmuch as we see that they do not identify two properties like anityatva 
(non-eternal-ness) and kríakatva (the property of being produced or caused) 
although they occur in exactly the same things.? In Udayana's system, how- 
ever, such properties as are called jati (generic characters) are taken in an 
extensional sense because Udayana (ca. 1025 A.D.) identifies two jati prop- 
| aties only if they occur in the same individuals.? 

Following the older tradition of the Nyàya school (noted in Uddyotakara), 
Gaiigega classified the types of inference as follows: (1) Revalanvayin, cases 
in which the probandum is an everpresent property; (2) kevalavyatirekin, 
ases in which the probandum is a property unique to the subject (paksa) so 
that no agreeing instances are available; (3) anvayavyatirekin, cases in which 
the probandum is a property present in some examples but absent from 


| cers.” The third type includes the commonest forms of inference where 
TONS *. 

e Manikantha, of. cit., p. 62; and Gangeéa, of. cit., p. 391. Ingalls gave a rough 

m the Structure of this definition, of. cit., p. 62. - 

ess ll Quine, From a Logical Point of View (2nd rev. ed. ; Cambridge, 
af Quine e University Press, 1961), p. 107. Particularly significant is the remark 
Harvard Uni S Set Theory and its Logic (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of the 
When they versity Press), 1963, p. 2: “If someone views attributes as identical always 
Classes.” are attributes of the same things, he should be viewed as talking rather of 


* Tho i; : 

tinction bee with Western logic may recall Carnap’s excellent illustration of the 
are eee and properties. The class of humans and the class of featherless 
erles . » Dut 
: S biped, Cf, Ru 


m Universit 


feath 


a Six jät- Tete of the condition called tulyatva (equipollence) found in the 

` uarsana) Ki (impediments to generic characters) mentioned by Udayana in 

Tit Series (B tranavali, Vindhyeswari Prasad Dube (Dvivedin), ed., Benares 

aiigesa, op ci CSi Braj B. Das, 1855-1919), p. 33, lines 7-8. ie 

ari Prasa foes : 1326. See in this connection Uddyotakara, Nydyavarttika, 
Vivedin, ed. (Benares: Chowkhamba Office, 1915), p. 46. 
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both classes a and f (ie. sapaksa and vipaksa) are neither T 
nor null class. We shall be concerned here mainly with the first t ersal 
there cannot be any vipaksa, that is, class D is a null class, 
Uddyotakara’s example (taken from Dinnaga’s) of anvayin inf 


Lay 


T S 


T wi 


pe, 


responding to the first type here) was “Sound is non-eterna] wc (cy, i 
product” (amityah Sabdah krtakatvat). Here the probandum Be. tis n 
ness will be a universal property for those thinkers who hold to the i Lf y 
that everything is non-eternal. Note here that the universe of discon MN | 
case will include only non-eternal things and hence class B will be a SF, a i 
Vacaspati (ca. 950 A.D.) cited a better example of this type of nm f 
visesa (particularity) is namable because it is knowable. In a slightly n. thi 
form this example was accepted as a paradigm in the later Nyaya school: h i 
pot is namable because it is knowable. E 
Garigesa defined this kind of inference as one where there are no disagre. in 
ing instances (vipaksa). Since everything in the universe of discourse is (a i 
least, theoretically) namable or expressible in language, the property nam. s 
bility (abhidheyatva) is a universal property and in no individual is thea | 
absence of namability. To cite an instance where namability is absent is hu x 
facto to demonstrate that this instance is not inexpressible. If, however, tte : 
opponent does not cite such an instance where namability is absent, but never i: 
theless believes it to be existent, then as far as the logicians’ inference is cor : 
cerned, it is as good as non-existent, since inferential procedure demands thi ihe 
use of language. The opponent may argue that although a disagreeing instant} y 
in this case is not expressible in language, it can still be a communicable cr) .- 
cept in the sense that it is conveyed by the meaning of some linguistic | ,; 
pression. But this would run counter to the Nyàya premise that there cai e 
be any instance which is not namable. xt 
Besides, Gangega argued from the opponent's viewpoint that the notion | i 
everpresent property invites the following paradox. If p is asserted to wg (t 
everpresent property, then one can infer validly from this premise that ir y 
not everpresent. It is observed that each property (dharma) is such that P X 
legitimate (according to the Indian theory of induction) to assert an T Th 
property is such that it is absent from something. Using quantification! © gl 
tations and interpreting ‘Fx’ as ‘x is a property’ and ‘Oxy’ as '« is preset x 
y' we may represent this premise as: | 
all 

(x) (Jy) (Fx D —Oxy). Me 

11 Diana des NE 2 2. nd discuss ME 
innàga anticipated the possibility of kevalànvayim inference a id Ne 

issue in Pramanasamuccayavrtti, Chapter III, verse 20. Cf. Kanakavarman Si «e| 1y 


DM p 


131b); Vasudhararaksita (fol. 45a). But this created little problem in dus 


According to him, "to be absent from vipaksa” can conveniently be inter 
of vipaksa." 
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| sce d 


perty (which we have assumed to be everpresent), it 


i is a pro m : : 
since iversal instantiation and truth-functional tautology) that p is 
n : D 
( = absent from something. In other words, the conclusion is 
i 


» This implies that there is an instance y where p (ie., know- 


y z4 ot present. Thus, our original assumption that p is an everpresent 
pity) 1 Montradicted. 
property *° tried to answer this objection as follows. If the property 'to be 
Ganges? something’, ie., the property represented by the propositional 
Xi absent E 2j —Opy’, is said to be a property which is not absent from any- 
Ps the same property xps rr o If, however, this property 
se ‘to be absent from something ) happens to e not present in something 
m that x becomes, 1n fact, everpresent.12 Let us try to understand the 
iplation of this argument. Let class w be defined ae (3y) — Oxy. Now, 
it we assume —(o €), it means that the statement ‘( 3 y) —Owy’ is false, 
ie, -(3y) —Owy’ is true. This implies that the class-property of œ is some- 
thing which is not absent from anything, i.e., everpresent. In an indirect way, 
this means that @ is a universal class. If, on the other hand, we assume o € 0, 
then the statement *(3 y) —Owy’ becomes true. This means that there is 
something y from which the class-property w is absent. But to deny the class- 
property o of something y means to admit y as an everpresent property. 
Gangesa's argument was exactly similar to this, although he did not use 
the notion of class. Instead, he used his notion of constant absence (atyanta- 
dva) and its counterpositive-ness (pratiyogita). A constant absence is 
urved at by hypostatizing the negation illustrated in the matrix ‘there is no 
tiny’ or ^r is not present in y. Thus, y is said to be the locus which possesses 
eeng absence of x, and x is said to be the counterpositive of an absence 
i) eg in locus y.13 In fact, the constant argue of x may conve- 
[mm gar ed as a class-property of the class which is defined as y ( 3 x) 
i present in y). The mutual absence of v (illustrated by the matrix 
: c yey likewise be regarded as a class-property of the class which 
: (oM usual symbols for identity and negation) as y (3) (+ y). 
tls indirect ae absences in terms of the CEE NES of modern logic 
to absences ae : rom the fact that NEN SES in most cases, identifies 
= ccur in the same loci.!* 
mes wiih net A remind one of the famous class-paradox, viz., if the class of 
ape itself, But oe: themselves is a member of itself, then it is not a 
at Gangesga’s philosophical motivation was different. 
S of counterpositive and constant absence, see Ingalls, op. cit., pp. 


ave n 3 
GO been explained in detail in my book The Navya-nyaya Doctrine of 
Tiental Series 46 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 


Prevailing 
€quipollent 


58 we the notion 


the 
ton, Ha 


ata view of Navya-nyāya writers is that the two absences which 


) are identical. 
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Thus, Gańgeśa argued as follows: If the property of being ds 

positive of a constant absence does not become the counterpositi, Counte 
constant absence, then the same property can be taken to be Sepe of ay 

if, on the other hand, that property is regarded as the counterpositiye .¢ / 
constant absence (say, the constant absence of x in locus 3), then ded Son. 
where such a constant absence resides becomes itself an everpresent À d j 
The upshot of Gafigesa’s argument is that if something x is a Property i: ] 
not necessarily follow that there is something else y from Which 4 xi 
absent, because there are also everpresent properties. An everpresent k 
erty can now be defined as: Prop. 


D1. z is an everpresent property if and only if x is not the counterpositi 
: 
of any constant absence.!5 t 


To develop the next point in Gañgeśa’s discussion we have to understand 
what Navya-nyaya calls a non-pervasive (avyápyavriti) property. A prop 
erty is called non-pervasive if and only if it occupies only a part of the logy 
such that in remaining parts of the locus there is the constant absence of tla 
property.9 Thus, properties like a pot or contact-with-a-monkey (in fag, 
almost all properties except certain abstract ones like cow-ness), with respei 
to their loci, such as a piece of ground or a tree, behave as non-pervasie 
properties. Now, the constant absence of a property p is regarded as another 
property, say q, which is present in all things except where p is present. Bi 
the constant absence of any non-pervasive property, it may be argued, wil 
become an everpresent property simply because such an absence is not oll 
present in all loci except where the non-pervasive property in question i 
present but also in locus where the same non-pervasive property is preset 
This follows from the very definition of non-pervasive property. But Gang* 
pointed out that as soon as we introduce the notion of delimitors (avacchedats) 
in our discourse, the constant absence of a non-pervasive property (say! 
pot) can no longer be, strictly speaking, an everpresent property. Thus, a P 


: one : atyantabhict 
15Manikantha gave a similar definition of everpresent property: fairaiyan i jj 


Bf) 
pratiyogi dharmah kevalanvayt (op. cit., p. 125). Manikantha’s three-fold e 
of pardmarsa corresponds to Gañgeśa’s three-fold classification of inference. pans wil 
seems to be a difference. Manikantha seems to consider the nature of the pro P ni 
Gangesa, as he has been explained by Raghunatha, considers the nature of s ary (at 
Thus, an inference with an everpresent property as the probandum and an ma wl 
everpresent) property as the probans will be included under the first type, i adádh 
vayin inference. This is at least what Gadadhara seems to think. P ati 
commentary in GangeSa, p. 1327, lines 6-7: . . . bevalünvayisadhyaka-vy 
kevalanvayyanumanataya. : key” Has w 

16 Cf. Ingalls, op. cit, p. 73. The meaning of “contact-with-a-mon ü pocirit * 
explained by Ingalls. See also Chapter 9 of my book The Navya-nydy 
Negation. 
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gie 
moie constantly absent from the locus ground as delimited by 
not itive (pratiyogin) pot. In simple language, this only means that 
gutter ce of the ground occupied by the pot there cannot be any con- 
m the pot. Hence, such a constant absence is not everpresent. 
‘on of delimitor here serves to dispel the vagueness of ordi- 
* (adhikarana) and “occurrence” (uriti). 
uggestion for constructing an everpresent property can be given 
The ubiquitous physical space (gagana) in the Nyàya-Vaisesika 
8 leones is held to be a non-occurrent entity in the sense that it 
sstem Eu in any locus. All entities of the Nyàya-Vaisesika system are 
S (in the sense that they occur in some locus oz other) except en- 
ilis like the ubiquitous space. Thus, since there is no entity where the space 
night occur as a property, the constant absence of the space becomes ever- 
present, But this procedure eventually leads to some difficulties. Technically 
peaking, the constant absence of the space can very well be the counter- 
positive of another constant absence, viz., the constant absence of the constant 
bence of the space (which, according to Nyaya, is just identical with the 
gace itself). Thus, the above definition of everpresent property cannot be 
applied to the constant absence of the space. This eventually landed Gaügesa 
inthe puzzling discussion of the Navya-nyaya school, namely, what consti- 
tutes the absence of an absence ?27 
The constant absence of is constantly absent from all things except those 
that have no x. Hence, the constant absence of the constant absence of x is 
present in all and only those things where + is present. Applying the principle 
(identification of the indiscernibles, Udayana, and following him Gangesa, 


c the constant absence of the constant absence of x with x on the 
ground that 


be 5a! 


Another 5 


A o s has the constant absence of the constant absence of x : =- y 
aS x). 


The mutu 
a d of pot is constantly absent from all things that are called 
onm a all things that have pot-ness. Thus, the constant absence of 
Pot-ness fits sence of pot is present in all and only those things that have 
Pla] abge tefore, as above, one can identify the constant absence of the 
à ice of pot with pot-ness on the principle that 

2 D has the constan 

Ot-ness) 18 

UCE gos te ci, pp. 68, 71-72 
vite, anges, Op. cit. shee ease” 5 

Mabhavas tu p » P. 1350: atyantabhavatyantabhavah pratiyogy eva: anyony- 

Tativogivrttir asadhérano dharma iti. Cf. Udayana, Nyayaku- 


t absence of the mutual absence of pot -=- y 


iy 
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B. K. MATY 4 i 
Note that we are identifying here two class-properties on the gro 
corresponding classes are identical by virtue of their having UCM that 
bers. This indirectly supports my earlier suggestion that ane s 
contexts can conveniently be taken to be class-properties suitably chos $ 
properties, in such contexts, are used in their non-intensional En K 
Navya-nyàya, however, regards the constant absence of the T ; 
space as an everpresent property, and accordingly, Gangega developed o 
nical sense of “everpresent property” by rephrasing D1 as followed a te 


158 


Ine 
Nees į 


D2. x is everpresent if and only if x is not the counterpositive 
0 


- E 
occurrent (vrttimat) constant absence. E] 


Although the constant absence of the space may be said to be the coun 
positive of the constant absence of the constant absence of the space 
second absence is not occurrent because it is to be identified with the E 
and the space is, by definition, not occurrent anywhere. Properties like ku 
ability and namability are not the counterpositive of any occurrent CONS: 
absence and hence they can be called everpresent. This is one of many posi 
interpretations of Gangesa’s rephrasing (which was ambiguous in the ong 
nal). But, according to Raghunatha, this was just Gangesa’s way of bey 
polite to the opponent (cf. abhyupagamamatram). Actually, the cont 
absence of the constant absence of the space cannot be identified witht 
space because the above principle A is not applicable here. Since in the Nya 
Vaigesika system there is no entity which has the space as a property, y 
cannot identify it with the constant absence of the constant absence of the sp 
under principle A. The significance of the adjective "occurrent" (Curtin 
was explained by Raghunatha as follows. When something is said to be pe 
ent in something else, it is present there always through some ren 
other. Thus, in speaking of something as everpresent one should specify? 
relation through which it is considered present everywhere: 
the delim 


D3. x is everpresent through relation 7 if and only if 7 is j 
gence and” 


relation of the counterpositive-ness of some constant ab 
never the counterpositive of such absence.”° 

est] 
n of ever 


To expose another logical difficulty involved in the notio 4 
; inference 


property we have to go back to the definition of kevalanvay s 

EI. «Series 30 0” 

sumāñjali, P. Upadhyaya and Dhundhiraja Sastri, eds., Kashi Sanskrit Series 3 3 = 

1957), Chapter III, verse 2. : LEES pevalano, Y 
19 Gangeáa, op. cit, p. 1353: vritimad-atyantábhüvapratiyogiu v dh acci i 
20 Raghunatha comments on Gange$a, p. 1354: evam ca Dod way! e e 

ratiyogitakabhavapratiyogitvam yasya tasya tena sambandhena 8e 

sücayitum vritimad iti. x 
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$ 


ct itis odd to say that the probans does not reside in disagreeing 
i First, 2 ere is, in fact, no disagreeing instance. It is, further, odd 
m when E. no disagreeing instance, when “disagreeing instance" 

that E. re indesignate or empty (nirupakhya) term, for one tends 
sa) is a make such denials meaningful our acceptance of the existence 
argue that Gees is in order. Vacaspati puzzled over this problem because, 
of uel B ic Nyaya theory, each negation, in order to be meaningful, must 
gore E entity and must denote an absence which usually behaves as a 
agate à 162 rring in some locus. Thus, an absence is always determined by 
roperty Eve (ie. the negatum) on the one hand and by the locus 
as counter? Ti other.” Vācaspati tried to solve the above puzzle by saying 
(adhāro) i course is silence, that is, not to deny or affirm anything (in- 
tthe ice) of the non-existents. The denial sounds odd because its 
| eee i.e, affirmation, sounds odd too.?? Udayana suggested a better 
aa of answering such problems. According to him, a statement like 


(1) “the rabbit’s horns do not exist” 


Ëf does not affirm or deny the existence of anything, but simply expresses an 
iB} absence not of the rabbit’s horns, but of horns, an absence which occurs in a 
tf gbbit3 Note that having horns is a real property, so that one can meaning- 
“| fully speak of its absence (another real property for the Naiyàyikas). This 
| analysis is related to the epistemological theory of error of the Nyaya school, 
a) which is technically known as anyathakhyati. The structure of this analysis 
my remind one of Bertrand Russell’s analysis of similar statements with his 
"| theory of description.?* In quantificational notations, (1) can be analyzed as: 


(2) () (visa rabbit D x is a locus of the absence of horns) or, —( 3 x) 
(4 is a rabbit - x is not a locus of the absence of horns). 

Applying Uda 
Slat 
a 


yana's principle of analysis, Gañgeśa tried to make sense of 
e : : s ; 
cus Which make use of such indesignate expressions as "the absence of 
y - 

"Present property like knowability,” viz., 


(3) "the absence of knowa 


> bility is not present in y” (a true one). 
the absence of know 


ability is present in y” (a false one). 


MER i . 
HO Ae 0b. cit., p. 172: sadbhyüm abhavo nirüpyate naikena satety uktam. 
^ Compare t4, Cto pp. 172-173. 
fafe a ad ana, Nydyakusumanjali, p. 331; kas tarhi Sasasrigam nāstīty 
Owkhamba S orane Usdnabhavo’ stiti. In Atmatattvaviveka, Dhundhiraja Sastri, 
ndis. instit Series 84 (Benares, 1940), Udayana discussed at length the 
ug ° na vakta (“the son of a barren woman does not speak"). See 
fe Bertra 
nd : : 
nwin Ltd Russell, Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy (London: George 
» 1219), pp. 168-180, 
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s MES 
Note that “the absence of knowability” is, as it stands, an empty t i 
par with "the present king of France.” According to Gañgeśa x anig 
phrase (3) and (4) as: > WE Can à 


(5) Knowability is not the counterpositive of any absence that 
in y. 
(6) Knowability is the counterpositive of an absence which Occurs ; 
S 


may Oey, 


Here, (5) predicates of knowability the absence of the Property of he: 
counterpositive of any absence occurring in y, while (6) pre did in 
ability the counterpositive-ness of an absence occurring in y, Thus 
presses a trivial truth (see D1 before) while (6) expresses a falseho 
that “an absence which occurs in y" will denote a real absence Occurring; 
the thing substituted for y and that its counterpositive will be a real ad 
Hence the property of being such a counterpositive is also a rea] prope 
which characterizes certain things (viz. things which are really absent i 
y) but not knowability. 


of kin. 
Oa 
od, Ne 


ss 


Gangega used this method of analysis in order to make sense of the dut 
or uncertainty (samsaya) of the form “perhaps it is knowable, perhaps i; 
not." This statement which expresses a doubt can be said to be a meaning 
statement if it is rephrased in the above manner so as to avoid the use ofa 
empty term-complex such as “the absence of knowability" (which referst 
nothing) as a predicate or even as a subject (as in 4 above). Note thats 
second part of the statement expressing doubt, viz., “it is not (knowable) 
would have contained such an empty term-complex, if it were straigitit 
wardly analyzed in its logical form: it has the absence of knowability. 

It should be noted in this connection that, according to the Navya 
theory of inference, an inference (as an effect, i.e., kārya) must be preot, 
tioned by what Navya-nyàya calls paksatü.?9 The condition of pakgoll.? 
cording to the view of the old Nyaya, evolves in the presence of a doit 
uncertainty which should be expressed in the form "perhaps the 2 
possesses the probandum, perhaps it does not." This postulate is based T 
the simple fact that we do not infer something which we already pe 
certainty unless we wish to prove it again. Now, if inference of an pur 
property like knowability has to be an actual event, it should be D 
tioned by an uncertainty of the form described above. Thus, the rene 
which expresses this uncertainty or doubt must be a meaningful sta ied 
that the required doubt (samsaya) may in fact arise. Ganges? T del 
that when the second part of the statement expressing doubt 16 Dd 


25 Manikantha, op. cit, pp. 109-115; Gaüge£a, op. cit, pp. 1079-1176 
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e retain its meaningfulness and avoid using empty terms that 


to ; like m conclude by remarking that while studying Indian logic, 
woul fend themselves concerned with issues of two different kinds. 
gholars E: those problems which are bounded by the Indian tradition itself 
The Nose which arise out of the peculiar yet rich tradition of GU 
ic past. They are partly conditioned by the Sanskrit language and 
the fundamental concepts and philosophical attitudes that Indian 
ics inherited. The second set of problems which we face here could be 
"| aled Mniversal) They are, 1 essence, the very same problems faced by the 
Western tradition, though often, because of the parochial and tradition-bound 
interests of both sides, this fact has been either ignored or badly misunderstood. 


Gangesa, op. cit, pp. 1356-1359. 
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K. N. UPADHYAYA 


rhe Impact of Early Buddhism on 
Hindu Thought (with 
Special Reference to 

the Bhagavadgita) 


THERE IS A widely prevalent opinion among scholars that 
arly Buddhism did not exert any significant influence upon Hindu thought.t 
Inthe present paper I seek to controvert this opinion by showing the impact 
dearly Buddhism on the Bhagavadgita, a work which was composed, I be- 
leve, shortly after the rise of Buddhism. 


Itis an historical fact that the Buddha in the sixth century s.c. heralded a 
powerful movement repudiating the Brahmanical religion of rituals, cere- 
monies, and caste distinctions. As against the traditional faith in God, soul, 
ad active indulgence in worldly life, he preached the philosophy of atheism, 
onatta (soullessness) , and world-renunciation. It seems that these ideas, when 


lrefully championed by a powerful personality like the Buddha, posed such 
—_ s 


A Aniguttara Nikaya S Samyutta Nikaya 
Digha Nikaya Sn Suttanipata 

Dh Dhammapada Ud Udàna 

: ajjhima Nikaya 

The emine 


e: "Hind nt scholar of T 


i du philosophy ndian philosophy, Professor S. N. Dasgupta, observes, for 


ifferent seh n later times seems to have been influenced by the later off- 
(Cant hare in it” e ools of Buddhism, but it does not appear that Pali Buddhism 
S 8e: Cambri urendranath Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I 

: ; Rees University Press, 1957), p. 83. 
1958) mM Indian Philosophy, Vol. I (London: George Allen & 
JL, N.B U -527 ; R. G. Bhandarkar, Collected Works of Sir R. G. Bhan- 
d. (Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1929), 


BD 


: 5. Utgikar, e 
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4 


a serious challenge to traditional Indian thought that the need w 


felt to put its house in order and meet the challenge by rea djust E a". 

modeling its views in the light of the new developments, Such s and ad th 

seems to be made in the Bhagavadgiia, which tries to shake off 2 Bc 
Ine 


elements of the traditional orthodoxy like animal sacrifice anq exter a 
Dal qe 
E 


monialism, reduces the rigor of caste, opens the gate of holy life to ae 
distinction, recognizes the equality of all professions, and compromise 
the changing order of things while sharply reacting at the same irs S vi 
renunciation or abandonment of worldly duties, atheism, and anatiā, 
One may object, however, that these trends of the Gita cannot ade 
establish the impact of early Buddhism on it unless (1) the Gita jg did 
logically shown to be later than early Buddhism, and (2) the former's : 
quaintance with the latter is established through some other evidence, Regart 
ing the first point modern scholarship does not seem to be unfavorable Be 
the second point does not find favor with scholars. They feel that the Gi 
even if later in origin, has developed its views without being aware of te 
Buddhist viewpoint. 
The date of the Buddha is reasonably well settled. According to tradition: 
was born in 624 B.C., although the consensus of historians is in favor of assig 
ing 563 s.c. as the year of his birth. In any case, it is a difference of only abu: 
60 years and there can be little doubt that the Buddha (who attained enlighte: 
ment at the age of 35) was vigorously engaged in preaching and propagaity 
his doctrines in the last quarter of the sixth century B.C. According to the lie 
date, he died in 483 B.c., that is, the first quarter of the fifth century 67 
which time the fundamental tenets of Buddhism appear to have been well pe 
pounded and established.? E. 
The chronology of the Gta is not so well settled. The earliest date assi 
by Western scholars to the composition of the Gita is 200 p.c? But [m 
scholars, with some plausible evidence in their suppport, argue for its Bp 
antiquity. K. T. Telang thinks that “the latest date at which the Cn 
have been composed must be earlier than the 3rd century z.c.” R. G. Bis 


agai 


uate, 


mer refuses, E i 
e latter re? I f 
Davids anc ^ 


2.Cf. the dialogue between the Buddha and Mara, where the for 
unless his doctrine is widespread and well proclaimed among men, and th 
this mission has been duly fulfilled. Digha Nikaya, Vol. II, T. W. Rhys 
Carpenter, eds. (London: Pali Text Society, 1890-1911), p. 106. ie 

3$ W. D. P. Hill assigns the second century mc. as the date of the 
Douglas P. Hill, The Bhagavadgità (London: Oxford University E Garbo. 
and 276. Garbe puts it between 200 xc. and 200 ap. Cf um jt can 
Bhagavadgita (Leipzig: Haessel, 1921), p. 64. John Davies thinks that ber K 
referred to an earlier period than the third century A.C.” Quoted by, 2 914 P^ 
History of Indian Literature (4th ed.; London: Trubner's Oriental Series; 
n. 252a. h Amigit 

4K. T. Telang, The Bhagavadgità with the Sanatsugatiya and the 


hi 
i, 
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[E that it is at least as old as the fourth century s.c B. G. Tilak, 
CM gthy arguments, pleads in support of 500 s.c., and S. Radha- 
rough his i agreeing with him, says that “its date may be assigned to 
igna larg s.c., though the text may have received many alterations in 
, Sth v. V Thus, scholarly opinion appears to favor regarding it as 
e E ist composition, and evidence is weighty in support of this view. 
-Bu of these scholars is inclined to see any Buddhist influence on the 
But none and Bhandarkar both regard the Gita as representing the thought 
(itd. De uds era. In the words of Bhandarkar, “The Bhagavadgità is 
of the E development of the religious and philosophic speculation that 
Me E before the rise of Buddhism." Tilak quite unambiguously asserts 
mn e elements of the Gita are Hob Porta from the Buddhist y 
pachakrishnan also does not notice “any borrowing from Buddhism."19 
Jt is no doubt true that the Gita does not contain any direct and clear allu- 
gon to the Buddha or Buddhism, yet it contains some ideas, words, and ex- 
pressions which are strikingly SURESHVE oF Buddhism. They are conspicuous 
by their absence in any of the pre-Buddhist literature, including the Upanisads, 
which the Gita freely draws upon for its material. Again, some pointed state- 
ments are made in the Gi#@ which seem to be intended to counter those of 
arly Buddhism. Besides, an indirect allusion to the views of Buddhism seems 
tobemade by the Gita when, in the course of its denunciation of the adherents 
of faulty doctrines, it refers not only to materialists who regard this world 
aa place of sensual enjoyment but also to the followers of a system of 
thought according to which the world is unsubstantial, unreal, without God, 
and caused by desire.11 Though the materialists, like Buddhists, also denounce 
God, they never, unlike the latter, regard this world as unsubstantial or unreal. 


Rather, they consider it to be the only solid reality. Nor do they regard this 
World as caused by desires. | 


V, 
ax cannot expect the Gita to make direct mention of the names of all such 


€rs or their : PUE ais 
cc vm schools, especially in view of a not uncommon habit in an- 


Book 
ce East, Vol. VIII, Max Müller, ed. (nd edi; Oxfords Clarendon Press, 


darkat 


108), p, 


MRE 
Trubner, pij) arkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems (Strassburg: 
0 ) p. b 


| m : Tilak, Gita Rahasya, 5th Hindi Impression (Poona: Tilak Mandir, 1925), 
“ib TSR 
PM, 


adhakr 
b akrishnan, The Bhagavadgité (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1960), 
aqyetdarkar, Collecte d 
D Rag s Cis p. 585. 
m Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 527. = 
ta XVIE te jagad àhur anisvaram, Aparasparasambhitam im PP ote e 
ra 


Works, Vol. IV, p. 39; cf. Telang, of. cit., p. 27. 
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cient Indian literature to make indirect reference to various doctri | 
Gità, in the same way, is interested more in presenting or combating E The | 
rather than thinkers. This alone explains why there is no mention of en | 
Upanisads or the Carvakas in the whole of the Gita, though their vie Er the 
obviously referred to in its text. WS ate 

Coming to the important words, ideas, and passages of the Gig + 
cate its familiarity with Buddhism, we may first draw attention to 
nirvana, which occurs repeatedly in the Gita’? and which is noy 
met with in any of the pre-Buddhist Upanisads. It seems to have been usi 
for the first time in its technical sense in Buddhism. Again, virtues like qi, 
vaira (X1. 55), advesa, karuna, and maitrt (XII. 13) also are striking pecu 
liarities of the Gita and Buddhism, and these words do not occur in the 
Upanisads. Similarly, raga and dvesa occur in compounds in the Gita (IL 64. 
III. 34; XVIII.51) just as in Buddhism. The way in which they are use 
in Gita II. 64 and Dhammapada 369, as well as in Gita XVIII. 51 and 
Dhammapada 377,14 is similar. The epithets used for a muni in the Gitatte 
aniketa (XII.19), nirmama (11.71; III. 30; XII 13; XVII. 53), nirij 
(III. 30; IV. 21), nirasraya (IV. 20), nirahara (II. 59) ; naiskarmya (IIl.4; 
XVIII. 49), sama duhkha sukha (11.15, 38; XII. 13, 18; XIV. 24), tuyi 
nindà stuti (XII. 19; XIV. 24), tulya manapamana (XIV. 25), etc.—are ex 
actly the same as the corresponding Pali words of early Buddhism." None 
these words is traceable in the pre-Buddhist Upanisads. Then the vices, 
krodha, mada, dambha, atimanita, and asiyd, enumerated in the Gita (XVI, 
4, 10, and 18), are strikingly similar to those listed in the Amagandha Sall 
(kodho, mado, thambho . . . usuyya . . . manatimano—Sn 43) and peopl 
having such vices are alike called naradhama (Gita XVI. 19 and Sn 4) 
Again, just as the Buddha regards ñāna yañña (D I. 147 : Kütadanta Sut 
to be the best of all sacrifices, so also the Gita (IV. 33) speaks of the ie 
yajfia as the best. Similarly, the teachings of samacariyà in Buddhism (D E 
M 1. 125-129, 423-424) are well reflected in the teachings of samatva in 
TI. 38 and XIV. 24 and 25. Again, the middle path of Buddhism !5 a ; 
in the Gita while describing the practice of yoga (VI. 11, 16, and T a 
gradual psychological stages in the process of concentration as E l 
Buddhism (D 1.73; M I. 37)—pāmujjam, piti, passaddhi, and 2 oi | 
similar to prasadam, prasannatü, Santi, and sukha referred to 2 guddi 
(11. 64-66). Then, life has been characterized as suffering in typica 


166 


hich ind}. 
the worg 
ere to be 


12 Gita TI. 72; V. 24; V. 25; V. 26; VI. 15. . wa rig" 
13 Gita: raga-dvesa viyuktais tu... prasüdam adhigacc 
dosan ca tato mbbanam elsi. = 5 ficetha. n aw | 
14 Gita: rüga-dvegau vyudasaya ca. Dh: ragan ca dosan ca AO polish Diction 
15 For the corresponding Pāli words of the Nikāyas, u^ ds, 1959). 
T. W. Rhys Davids and W. Stede, eds. (London: Pali Text ociety, 
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118: 90d samharate cà "yam kurmo 
"igni "va. sarvaśah 
‘igani "va sa | 


LII: asocyan anvasocas ivan gee 
galasiin agatāsūmś ca nā "musocanti 


panditals 


1S: duhkhesv anudvignamanal 
sikhesu vigatasprhah 


VILS: manusyandm sahasresu 
kascid yatati siddhaye 


X8: na fy mam Sakyase 
dragtum anenaiva svacaksusa 
divya, dadami te caksuh 


EVLI, 16. tan aham dvisatah 
++. Narédhaman, prasakiah 
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'anmamrtyujaravyadhiduhkhadosanudarsanam). Fur- 
ica number of passages betraying similarity or close affinity 
d the Nikāyas. We list here some of the important ones 


Early Buddhism 


Ud 79: kim kayirā udapanena apa 
ce sabbada siyum. 


Sn 110: yassa maggam na janasi 
agatassa gatassa và, ubho ante 
asampassam nirattham paridevasi 


Dh 379: attanà codaya’ ttanam . 


Dh 129-130; Sn 137: attanam 
upamam katvà na haneyya 
na ghataye. 


S L7: kummo va 
angani sake Kapàle 


S 1.5: atitam nànusocanti 
nappajappanti nagatam. 
andgatappajappaya 
atitassGnusocana 
etena bālā sussanti.... 


S IV.71: phassena phuttho na 
sukhena majje dukkhena phuttho 
pi na sampavedhe. 


S V.24: appakā te manussesu, ye 
janà paragamino. 


D 11.329: na kho rājañña evam 
paro loko datthabbo yathà tvam 
massas; mamsacakkhuna.... 
te dibbena cakkhunà.... passanti. 


Sn43: naradhama ye’ dha 
karonti kibbisam.... : 
patanti saita mrayam avamsira 


"m a of expressions and ideas are ample indication that the 
Bg, 3 = ated all those Buddhistic elements which fit conveniently into 
Vang; ( in other matters, like renunciation, atheism, and the doctrine 
l it sharply reacts against the Buddhist approach. If 
mple, the mode, tone, and words of the dialogue of Krsna 
at of Asurendra Vepacitti and Surendra Sakra (which is 
that of Matali and Sakra),!9 it becomes evident that the 


Fleer, ed. (London: Pali Text Society, 1884), 
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3 PADENA i 
arguments of Asurendra Vepacitti (or of Matali), are utilized 
win over Arjuna, who uses arguments similar to those of Sakra 
A battle is said to have been fought between gods and demong 
latter are defeated and their chief, Vepacitti, is caught and p, 
gods before their king, Sakra. Vepacitti, though a captive, abuses Sak 
and on in his very presence. At this Matali tells Sakra that it would - Ta 
ness and fear on his part to tolerate Vepacitti’s abuses, but Sakra reni 
it would be unbecoming of an enlightened being like him to care shou ihe 


in Which ¢ : 
Ought by the | oi 


fools.!* Matali tells him that not to fight and control evil is to give it en p 
agement, but Sakra replies emphatically that to remain awakened an id 4 
ent 


at the anger of others is alone the best way to control it.!8 Mātali futs |. ji 
E : s : +} oft 

argues that by so doing he will not only be betraying his fear and vei f 
S 


but will also earn ill fame, to which Sakra replies that fame or ill fame, pris à 
or slander are immaterial to the really enlightened one. To resist force vil m 
force is only brutal and is really an indication of weakness. For the enlightened | ex 
one, tolerance and forgiveness matter most.*® To fall victim to anger is asin.) m 
The real victory lies in victory over anger. One who does not give way to} ig 


anger does good both to himself and to others.?? ; 

Now one can find a clear echo of these ideas when Arjuna places his poin | cat 
before Krsna, saying that he at least, who is sensible enough to realize th} ffe 
inherent sin and evil of the brutal act of fighting, should not behave like his | isi 
opponents, who are stupid and deluded by greed.*? But Krsna, using Matalls | ten 
arguments, asks Arjuna to stick to his svadharma and not to betray futi | lai 
weakness of heart and fear.2? It is remarkable that the very same wort | b: 
“bhaya” and “daurbalya,” are used by Krsna in relation to Arjuna (Gite 1L | tem 
and 35) which were used by Mātali in relation to Sakra (bhaya mu maghati | Nat 
sakka dubbalya no titikkhasi-S 1.221). Krsna further reminds Arjuna d 
the evil consequences of ill fame and slander,? as Mātali had done. But 


N 

17 Matali: bhayā nu maghavā sakka dubbalyā no titikkhasi, sumanto pharusam aa Ten 
sammukha Vepacittino ti. Sakka: naham bhaya na dubbalya khamami Vepa m 
Katham hi madiso visis balena patisamyuje ti. Ibid., p. 221. : a dand | y 
18 Matali: bhiyyo bala pakujjheyyum no cassa patisedhako, tasmā. bises "P oir 
dhiro balam misedhaye’ti. Sakka: etad eva aham manne balassa patisedhanatt Dos 
sankupitam siatvà yo sato upasammati ti. Ibid., p. 221. di magit e 
19 Sakka: abalam tam balam ahu yassa balabalam balam, balassa » io 2) | 
pativatta na vijjati; sadatthaparama attha khantya bhiyyo na vij]at. Ibid., patito th 
20 Sakka: fasseva tena püpiyo yo Kuddham patikujjhati, Kuddhom "s z 7.. | 
saùgāmam jeti dujjayam. Ubhinnam attham carati attano ca parassa ae, a mL 
21 yadyapy ete na paíyanti lobhopahata cetasah . . . Katham na ney ze 
papad asman mivartitum. Gita I. 38-39. . Kgudrath prda | Ra 
22 Klaibyam mā sma gamah partha, nai’tat tvayy wpapadyate: £3 b 


daurbalyam tyaktvo'ttistha Paramtapa. Gita II. 3. hayād r 
23 akirtim capi bhiitani kathayisyanti te'vyayam. Gita II. 34. bhaya 
mamsyante tuäm anahürathah. Gita II. 35. 
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I A Buddhist approach, Matali was silenced when it was pointed 
a jght os éakra that a man, by meeting anger with anger, only incurs sin 
Quo papi yo kuddham patikujjhati-S L 222). The Gita, on the 
| a a akes just the opposite stand when Arjuna is reminded by Krsna 
f oos which when violated brings about sin, besides spoiling 
| of bis svi aot The deciding factor, it may be noted, in both Buddhism and 
ely P7 a moral consideration of sin (tasseva tema papiyo-S 1.222; 
e Hild, : syasi-Gità II.33), but the measuring rod of sin, as indicated 
: a erent in the two systems. 
E the statements of Buddhism and the Gita regarding the future 
Simi Ze m: killed on the battlefield are in sharp opposition to each other. 
m to Buddhism such soldiers cannot but go to hell or be born in an 
a species whereas the Gita promises heaven for them.? Thus it appears 
int, although the Gita absorbs some of the terms, concepts, and ideas of 
ai Buddhism, it is more interested in counteracting the Buddhist tenets of 
rqunciation, atheism, and anatta by putting forward opposite views in keep- 
ing with the orthodox tradition. 
Early Buddhism is quite unambiguous in exalting the life of utter renun- 
tation, According to it, it is hardly possible for a householder to lead a holy 
ifeinall its purity and perfection. It is frequently stated : “Full of impediments 
isthe household life, a dusty path (a path of defilements) ; whereas the life of 
renunciation is like the open sky (free from hindrances). It is not easy to 
fad this holy life in all its perfection and purity like a polished conch-shell 
iya person living the household life."29 The life of a householder is, therefore, 
mi “inferior” (hīna) in comparison with the pure life of a recluse. 
m aa of Practicing the virtuous life while enjoying the life of 
=. aa hoge ca bhuiiitwm punnan ca kātum-M I. 461) is not looked 
Now the E 3 ay Buddhism 
a E 
, a 


anding its compromise with the Buddhist ideal of 
lion to AU NR the undermining of the household life and in sharp 
Pits out that m gon aoe its preference for gue life of a Pets tog, It 
MSsible nor dE mplete abandonment or Kent of acion is neither 

y- The root cause of bondage is not the action, but the 


Hatha 
thing pet vam ima; z UE ; 
Bh ddam aya eet e sangramam na karisyasi; tatah svadharmam kirtim 
Onin vase Ct : dvinnam gatinam aññataram gatim Vadami: mrayam và 
: V Và IT. 37: hoto và prapsyasi svargam. 
hime t Society 1889), $ po W. Rhys Davids and.J. E. Carpenter, eds. (London: 


3; Majjhi ibà : 
ru 887), pp. 179, D Nikāya, Vol. I, V. Trenkner, ed. (London 
Vol, 
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Yaya | 


desire behind the action, and so what is necessary for salvation ist 
0 


the desire and not the action as such. “The learned ones (budhap) and | is 
the wise whose undertakings are free from desire and selfish motive Call hi T 
actions are burnt up in the fire of wisdom. Having abandoned Es Whose | jio 
the fruit of action, ever content and free from any depen dence chien to | gd 


does nothing, even though (apparently) engaged in action" (IV n s 
Such a man “performing mere bodily action incurs no sin” (Sarirag, i -20), 
karma kurvan mà 'pnoti kilbisam-Gita IV.21) and thus “even 3 oe 
acts, he is not bound or contaminated" (kriv@pi na nibadhyate-ty 5° he! 
kurvann api na lipyate-V.7). This skilfulness in action, according d 

Gità, is the true import of Yoga (yogah karmasu kausalam-11. 50). TA : 
how the Gita shows that the abandonment of action is not necessary 2 
salvation. T | Bud 

Then it argues that it is not possible to renounce all actions and Temain pi 
inactive completely. Taking action in its broad sense (both physical and men. 
tal), it points out : “None can remain without doing action even for a momen’ 
(III. 5). So long as life remains, action is unavoidable. All are compelled tp 
engage in action by the force of nature. "Even the maintenance of physied 
life is not possible without action" (III.8). 

Thus, after having shown that the renunciation of action is neither necessary " 
nor possible, the Gita further reinforces its argument by pointing out that tl ! 
performance of action is very desirable even for the maintenance of the world 
(III. 20). It is in this connection that the example of King Janaka attaining 
to perfection by disinterested action is adduced, and God himself is cited a Us 
an ideal who, without any interest of his own, is engaged in the work d Di 
maintaining the world-order (III. 22-24). As the origin of the world is trace " 
to God, it becomes the duty of man to live in the world and promote its wh 
fare. One who does not discharge selfless service to the world is said to lit 
in vain (moghah partha sa jivati-III. 16). 

Pursuing further the same line of argument, the Gita ex 
alone is the true worship of God, man’s homage to the supreme. e 
each to one’s own profession . . . by worshipping him through the performan 
of his own duty, man attains perfection” (XVIII. 45-46). 

Lastly, the Gita tries to score over early Buddhism by pointing stot 
path of renunciation of action is difficult and cannot be practiced D a 
cultivating the attitude of disinterestedness. But the path Moe 
tion is easy and leads to perfection within a short time. I 
nunciation is difficult to attain, O Arjuna, without disinterest di 
But the sage endowed with yoga (following the path of dece a 
attains to Brahman in no time” (V.6). Thus, it is show? that t? 


horts that work 
«p evoted 


of disinteres 
t clearly S3J9' 2) 
ted action. d 
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y BUDP 
dion karmayoga.) has the advantage of being easier and yet 
; rested 2° e goal which is arrived at by the difficult path of renunci- 
o the E on d'étre of it, according to the Gita, is that the essential 
: Le for salvation, namely, desirelessness or detachment, is 
E ;n disinterested action. In the words of the Gita, “He who 
desires should ever be known as a renouncer (samnyàsi)" 
| pus it appears that the Gita is making a conscious effort to highlight 
qa. T Ex (pravrtti) in preference to that of renunciation (nivrtti) as 
: ath = b early Buddhism. 
jon Eo of God, also, the Gita@ seems to make a similar conscious 
ndicate its position and take care of the charges levelled by early 
ainst the existence of God. The theism with which early Bud- 
dig seems to be acquainted and which it frequently brings in for criticism 
T the idea of Brahma as creator and cur of the world? The 
pudiha exposes the absurdity ot the eternity of Brahma by pointing out that 
Bnhmà is only a first-born being who appears at the beginning of the world- 
goes (vivattamane loke). Despite his very long span of life, he is as much 
abject to birth and death as are all of the beings who are born after him. 
But both Brahma and other beings feel, under delusion, that the former is 
the supreme one, the creator and controller of the world. 


containe 


+t damp 
In its tr 
dort to vi 
puddhism ag 


Now it is interesting to note that the Gita is clearly averse to such crude 
teism. It explicitly states that God is superior to Brahma, the creator-god 
(uriyase Brahmano "py adikarire-X1. 37). Brahma and Siva and hosts of 
aber gods and demigods are all shown to be contained within the Supreme 
Dvinity (XT. 15). Arjuna is clearly told that worlds up to the realm of 
utm are subject to birth and death. One attains freedom from this cycle 
tbirth and death only after reaching the Supreme God (VIII. 16). 

ee is a still more serious ob jection. Whatever the nature of divinity, 
" me p and controller of all, "then people commit murder, theft 
lad hold eeds due to God's act of creation; they are covetous, full of 
bafer a al Pees due to God’s act of creation." The Gita seems 
ahy of dc = this charge when it asserts that God is only the impartial 
™ nature (eR law of karma which is but a manifestation of His 
tint *4 Or svabhava) 8° Tt is repeatedly pointed out that God is 
ir the Glen E (na mam karmāni limpanti), for He has no yearning 
i SSS action (IV, 14). Referring to the acts of creation and disso- 
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lution, Krsna, the incarnate God, declares: “These actions do sane A | 
O Arjuna, for I am seated as if indifferent and unattached in dios 'nd m | 
(IX.9). The Gità points out that people, because of sheer ignoran M 
God responsible for the good and evil of the world. In the words of a hold 
“The all-pervading spirit does neither take on the sin nor the merit of s Cit: 
Knowledge is enveloped by ignorance and hence are creatures no 
(V. 15). udeg” 
It is again pointed out by Buddhism that reliance on the supernat 
creator is detrimental to moral incentive and self-effort. “Those who fall E 
on God's act of creation as the essential factor lack the impulse anq a 
regarding what should be done and what should not be done.”81 Such peo : 
: ; ple 
relying on God’s mercy and help, abandon effort and offer vain prayers fy 
the fulfillment of their desires. These prayers, the Buddha points Out, are a 
futile as calling the other shore of the river to come to the opposite side: 
The Gita tries to escape this difficulty by giving an activistic orientation to 
its theistic ideas. Work itself is considered the best worship of God. It is sid 
that “man attains perfection by worshipping Him through his own action’ 
(XVIII. 46). God Himself is conceived as ceaselessly active, placing his idel 
before man (III. 22-24). This introduction of action into the tenet of devotion 
enables the Gita to maintain that absolute dedication or surrender to God 
means ceaseless discharge of one's duties. Krsna says: “With perfect resig 
nation to me, one while doing all actions attains by My grace the eternal ux 
decaying abode” (XVIII. 56). Arjuna is, therefore, exhorted to perform hs 
duty to the best of his ability by dedicating all his works to God (XV III. 57). 
Having thus fortified itself with an activistic faith in God, the Gita mounts is 
offensive against atheists and warns them in bitter words. Ksrna says: m 
evil-doers, stupid and lowly men, possessed of demoniac nature, do not st 
refuge in Me, because their minds are carried away by ignorance" (VII 13) 
“Such fools are born in demoniac species life after life, and, not attaining 0 
Me, go down to the lowest state" (XVI. 20). 
Thus, a closer examination of this polemic style and combative d 
of the Gita, which is significantly different from the vast mass of earlier T 
ditional literature, suggests that the impact of early Buddhism had beg" 
make itself felt on Indian thought by the time the Gita was composti. i 
Even while highlighting its doctrine of soul in contradi the 
Buddhist doctrine of anattā (soullessness), it is remarkable to uc vol 
Gita speaks in a somewhat Buddhist fashion of the impermanence A Budd? 
objects, as also of their being a source of suffering. But, un 


charactt 


like th 
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A | pr the length of deducing therefrom the doctrine of soullessness. 
de pot 80 to M entire personality of man, the Buddha frequently shows 
g” ; alyZine tituents is transitory and, consequently, a source of 


e of its constr ie ich is i 
"C ous “Ts it proper to look upon that which is imperma- 
et Mind changeable as this is mine, I am this, this is my self?’ "8 

E row" us reply comes: “Certainly not, Lord." The Gita, while initiating 

NU " Dg 2 immortal soul in the second chapter, observes in a like 
0 ts with objects, O Arjuna, give rise to cold and heat, pleasure 


ey come and go and are impermanent (anityah) (IL. 14). And 


i ig (duhkhayonayah). They have a beginning and an end, 
ds TUM No wise man delights in them" (V. 22). Thus it appears that the 

(i ike Buddhism, arrives at the fact of worldly suffering from the imper- 
sence of worldly objects and imparts the teaching of detachment from them. 
|t [ pyt it does not go all the way with Buddhism, and parts company with it 
aid sten the latter comes in open conflict with its avowed doctrine of the soul. 
(n the basis of these evidences, it appears fairly reasonable to conclude 
a tat the Gita, in the light of the new approach to life heralded by early 
in | p d&dfism, makes necessary changes and adjustments in the traditional ortho- 
dy and absorbs some of those ideas and expressions of the new movement 
** | didi could be conveniently fitted into its scheme, while trying at the same 
ime to counteract vigorously the growing Buddhist influence of renunciation, 
,, | deism, and anattā. These trends on the part of the Gita are ample indica- 
ic of the fact that Buddhism from its very early stages had begun to make 
i isinfuence felt on traditional Indian thought. 


———— 


8 ; See : 
di; um Pana amccam dukkham viparinamadhammam, kallam nu tam samanupassitum 
ie (Lond ham asm eso me atid ti? M I. 232-233; Samyutta Nikāya, Vol. TII, L. 

, ndon: Pali Text Society, 1890), pp. 88, 118. 
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| 


: (ficis and the Problem 


if Naturalness 


THERE IS A SET of problems in ethics which concern them- 
ae not so much with specific choices on special occasions, but rather with 
E ith which life is to be led. Examples may be found in the work of 
pe style with W : » 
Vjetsche, Sartre, and Camus. What Nietzsche means by the Ubermensch is 
nuch more a matter of general style than of specific choices, and something 
milar is true of the “honesty” that Sartre considers so important as well as 
Camus’ “lucidity.” 

The majority of contemporary Western ethical thinkers tends, however, to 
imore ethical problems which center on a style of life. There is a long and 
very powerful Western tradition, after all, which pictures ethics as the study 
(a certain type of choice: a choice in which good, evil, right, and wrong are 
astake, According to this tradition, whether one decides to murder or not, 
trio lie or not, is typically an ethical matter. How a man spends his money, 
converses with friends, or whether his manner is cheerful and open rather 
than sullen and withdrawn is normally not a matter of ethics. Ethics thus fo- 
ases on certain special moments. The general tendencies of life are largely 
sored, or are considered to lie outside of the subject. 


Tlis point of view is reflected in the types of example most commonly used. 
id od ae teacher who, on moral grounds, objects to being required 
e Suppose Cons -" Whether loyalty oaths are good or bad is not the question 
Osien one n ie e sake of argument, that they are bad, and that no one ought 
chers in om equired to sign one. Yet, unless a sufficient number of other 
| * institution or school system or state also refuse to sign, your 


sal is li el 
Lm ng vea lead to the loss of your job, and may also prevent you from 


ini 


Oel 
* Ku i. 

hect bber ; us 
Vin man is Associate Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
iy. UTHOR’ 
his ie s ye I am indebted t 
` Yong Yuk for a 
Onnecticut Researc 


o Mr. T. S. Mou for comments on an earlier draft of 
dvice concerning the text of the Analects, and to the 
: ie s h Foundation for material assistance in completing 

| IR S inger 2 5 
5, g Generalization in Ethics (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1961), 
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A owes money to B, and B owes money to C, and it is the law th | 


exact their debts by putting their debtors into prison. B asks hi 
that I ought to take this measure against A in order to make him 


at credit 
self, « Co my 
pay 272 Say 


Nevertheless, some thoughtful people today have a concern a 
which goes beyond the typical concern of Western professional Ss thicg 
Some thoughtful people worry, that is, not only about those dida ae 
which are so often considered paradigms of the ethical, but also im ices 
broad matters as “the meaning of life," "honesty to oneself,” being a A 
person, etc. There is a nightmare which lies at the heart of this concern E: 
of a man who makes correctly all of the major decisions which are x is 
monly thought of as “ethical.” He does not cheat, or steal, or inflict pain E. 
lessly, etc. He does not prosecute debtors, and refuses to sign loyalty am 
However, his life in most respects is unexciting and drab. In late middle 5 
he wakes up to the fact that his life "lacks meaning," or that there has been 
something (which seems at least to border on the ethical) lacking in him, o 
that he has made a number of choices (which he had not thought of as ethic 
choices, or perhaps had not thought of as choices at all) very badly. This iş 
in its way, a philosophical nightmare, since the agony is related to the man's 
having had a poor conception of what ethical problems are. 

It would be generally agreed, by those who entertain the nightmare, thet 
the way to avoid living it would involve, broadly speaking, having a god 
style of life. There is no unanimity about what is essential to having a good 
style of life. One concept that often recurs, however, is that of “naturalness” 
There is a sort of person nowadays who is very sensitive to ethical problems 
but who also is inarticulate and philosophically untrained. People of this sot 
often say, “The important thing is to be natural.” 

In this essay I shall examine naturalness in relation to the thought of the 
most outstanding philosopher who has dealt with it, Confucius. This shod 
accomplish three things. First, Confucius’ thought clearly reveals the er 
guity of the term “naturalness.” Secondly, Confucius’ conception of them 
desirable kind of naturalness sheds light on his conception of li (propre 
and is relevant to the general problem of moral decision in difficult E 
Thirdly, Confucius’ discussion of naturalness will provide us with a us 
approach to the larger question, “What is most valuable p 

At one point in the Analects Confucius’ close follower 
between two kinds of naturalness. He remarks, "In the usage Hd 
it is naturalness that is of value. In the regulations of the ancient 


iste 


Yu disting 


; sy Pres» 
2R. M. Hare, Freedom and Reason (Oxford: Oxford University 
p. 90. 
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feature, both small and great deriving therefrom. But there 
that is not permissible ; for to know to be natural, and yet to 
E e restraints of decorum is also not permissible"? In a later 
ond E r we shall examine the naturalness which Yu praises here. 
on E of paradox about it which requires examination, since clearly 
E ness which would strike most Americans (and many Chinese) 
itis 4 tificial. After all, Yu is speaking of the "usages of decorum," that 
ite as di ritualized polite behavior. The naturalness that he praises is 
ig of E uh participates in this behavior, and presumably is expressed 
T question which we must answer later is, how can highly ritualized 
A which requires much training, practice, and self-control, be said to 
j “naturalness” ? : EA 
The second kind of naturalness which Yu distinguishes is more closely 
nated than the first to the concept of self-expression. Everyone, even a culti- 
wl Confucian gentleman, has desires and impulses which, if they were ex- 
pesed freely, would ruffle the surface of human relations, and perhaps in 
sme cases would weaken the bonds of civilization. Almost everyone, for ex- 
anple, has moments in which he feels very hostile toward someone near him. 
To express such feelings may seem “natural.” Why “bottle it up”; why be 
ighibited? Yet from a Confucian point of view, this “naturalness” is “not 
pmissible.” The reasons for this are not entirely social. It is true that there 
sa danger to society if large numbers of people express all of their feelings 
tofreely. There is also, however, a danger to the integrity of the individual. 
ås we shall see, someone's chance of making himself a remarkable and “su- 
Bro" man will be ruined by this kind of naturalness. 
pine people speak of a third kind of naturalness, or rather a third sense 
E Some people speak of "being natural," or of "doing the natural 
Dh m MM pertaining to a manis original tendencia dd capacities. 
Was as 2 this sense is to act in accordance with one S original bent. 
cO E = this sense plainly depends on une original Vosges or 
TN lacking ze Someone who believes that the mind at birth is a blank 
tsin this sens, de tendencies, will discount the possibility of natural- 
i of jen (nae MR on the other hand, who follows Mencius in think- 
"addition believes uc as being present in original nature, and who 
SS at jen is the principal ingredient of an ideal moral na- 


irable 


tural 


ni 
beh 
involve 


‘The 4 
lo Nalec 5 

ie Book I, ad conics, W. E. Soothill, trans. (London: Oxford World Classics, 

ul render the sam I, pp. 5-6. (Hereafter cited as Analects.). The fact that 

| TOS ver suggests Passage “Tn practising the rules of propriety a natural ease is 

k, 10) and Taoism J S the danger of manufacturing overly sharp oppositions between 

Vol, 1 i. ils ames Legge, trans, The Chinese Classics (New York: Hurst & 
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ture, will feel that naturalness in this third sense is very close to the n 
which Yu praises. 

Arguably, Confucius’ view lies between these two extremes. H 
not hold a blank tablet view. Thus he could say, “By nature men 
ble each other ; in practice they grow wide apart.”* On the oth, 
fucius places great emphasis on training, culture, intelligent 
and refinement : qualities that could not be a part of original na 


Y diq 


discriminati 
ture, He 
out that pot 


When nature exceeds training, you have the rustic. When training excee 
you have the clerk. It is only when nature and training are proportional 
that you have the higher type of man.5 


ds Nature, 
ly blended 


This suggests that Confucius’ ideal of naturalness (the naturalness which Yi 
praises) is quite distinct from naturalness in the sense of simply following 
original nature. 

A kind of naturalness which one may argue is distinct from the three thys 
far distinguished is the naturalness praised by Taoist philosophers. This i 
quite complex, and most accurately should be considered a cluster of sens 
of “natural” rather than a single sense. Philosophical Taoism was not a mon- 
lithic movement, and even within a single work (e.g. the Chuang Tzu) a 
reader can find shifting areas of emphasis. Nevertheless Taoist conceptions d 
naturalness do have characteristic foci. We may briefly and simply summarie 
these as being spontaneity in behavior, simplicity in social life, and harmony 
with the fundamental tendencies of the universe. 

Taoist naturalness certainly is not naturalness within "the restraints o 
decorum,” which the Taoists considered ridiculous and artificial. The natural- 
ness of the Taoists also did not involve giving general vent to feelings. Ti 
Taoists were not wild men: indeed, they believed that certain common feelings 
such as anxiety, should be as much as possible eliminated rather than E 
pressed. Arguably also, the naturalness which the Taoists recommended ; 
not simply a return to one’s orignal nature, since the original ne 
everyone includes a tendency toward anxiety and other feelings of which 
Taoists disapproved. 3 coils oft 

Many of the same comments apply to the naturalness which beatnie " i 
recommend. It too is not naturalness within “the restraints of AE. 
does not involve giving general vent to feelings: such activity woul clu 
“cool.” It too is not simply a return to one’s original nature, which ! 


4 Analects, Book XVII, Chap. II, p. 188. 
5 [bid., Book VI, Chap. XVI, p. 54. 
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I 
ard anxiety and non-cool behavior. It also is not the same as 
e E of the Taoists. There are a number of major differences: one 
ralne 


s have not in general expressed a responsiveness to the world 
eatni oi parable to the responsiveness of the Taoists. Another is 
ata not been any parallel among beatniks to the extraordinary 
ere has derlying the naturalness of the great Taoist philosophers. 
e have distinguished at least five senses of “naturalness” 
e currency ; undoubtedly there are more. Tt should be 


D ; 
gar that i STS ae hl biguous, and there i id i 

RED makes is highly ambig 5 re 1s a wide range of possi- 
dum He 


ses as to the style of behavior that he is recommending. 
E s examine further the sense of "naturalness" in which Confucius con- 
E. Es desirable. In Analects XII, VIII, Chi Tzu-Ch'eng, an of- 
"m remarks, “For a man of high punc to be natural is quite sufficient ; 
„ht need is there of art to make him such?” The reply of Confucius’ disciple 
Ju Kung is quite instructive. “Your Excellency’s words are those of a noble 
nan, but a team of four horses cannot overtake the tongue. Art, as it were, 
&miure; as nature, so to speak, is art. The hairless hide of a tiger or a 
ird is about the same as the hide of a dog or a sheep."9 
Itis not made clear what is Chi Tzu-Ch'eng's idea of "natural": whether 
icrresponds to "original nature," or is a proto-Taoist idea, or some amalgam 
tithe two. Whatever it is involves a contrast between art and what is “nat- 
wl” By "art" Chi Tzu-Ch'eng presumably means manners, the approved 
P of ceremonial behavior, and perhaps more broadly refinement and 
culture, 
| Tm Kung’s reply rests on a subtle point. As the example of the leopard 
d p what is pancal is relative. What is natural for a leopard 
m ee = a sheep. The point of the example is not that some men 
en ae and original natures as opposed to those of a leopard and 
ah dier: in bon all rames that “By pare men nearly resemble 
indicate Eoo = they grow wide apart.” Thus, if the example is meant 
m sheep, the ORE are as different from one another as a leopard is 
Matticg rather tha as is meant to be construed as one resulting from 
rely ks n irom (original) “nature.” This interpretation is bol- 
nnection which Tzu Kung establishes between art and nature. 


rnament is as substance; substance is as ornament" (op. cit, 
1s translated, the point remains that the distinction between 
What lies beneath it cannot be maintained. 
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The word “art” has connotations of something that is learned. i 
that “art is nature” suggests that what a man learns may well E: and to y (ise 
natural relative to him. Ect What i 

It still may seem paradoxical to speak of naturalness in al senem 
*nature is art." The paradox disappears, however, once we stop x 
education as merely placing a veneer over original “nature.” Once vig d tee 
that education can transform what a person is, we realize that i 
sense transform people's natures. What “comes naturally" 
product of training and habit. 

The point can be elucidated by means of an analogy with the case of artist 
creation. Because of myths about the naturalness of artistic Creativity E a 
people expect that the production of great art is an uninhibited act oi E 
expression, that it involves the second kind of naturalness which Yy disi whic 
guished, the naturalness which he said “was not permissible.” There undo. | it 
edly are cases of which this is true. But the cases in which it is strikingly ng 
true, however, are much more common. Many people have been shocked, fo; | t 
example, to learn of the time and effort which Beethoven put into painstaking dio 
revision of his compositions. The flow of notes in Beethoven symphonies fut 


n Whi 


e realize 
: can in, qui 
1S Very much a “patt 


seemed so "natural"! 

The work of composers such as Bach, Haydn, and Beethoven, not to mer 
tion Stravinsky and Schoenberg, is a product of ingrained self-discipline. Thi 
is not to say that all of the compositions of all of them required painstakig 
revision. Some of them sometimes composed quite spontaneously, and 
little revising. But any spontaneous composition could occur only by vire 
of the quality of spontaneous thought having been severely channeled by tra 
ing and discipline. The spontaneous production of something stylized a 
occur only if what is stylized has become “what comes naturally.” 

This point holds also for writers, poets, philosophers, etc. Indeed it touts 
on one of the most difficult things about learning to be a competent M 
poet, philosopher, historian, or literary critic. Unless the student is very E. 
sually gifted, at the beginning of the learning process his “natural! E 
production is loose and sloppy. An essential part of his education M. 
that he go against the grain of what is natural to him. At the same Sud 
must not only learn to create a different style, but he must also Ed y 
to assimilate this style, to the point at which it is "what comes T. il 
This requires, especially in the early stages, extreme self-restraint e 3 
bition. It is no wonder that graduate school training seems to many 
to involve the intellectual counterpart of having one's feet bound. » gil! M 

The result of a successful training program is thus a "€ 
new kind of “naturalness.” The writer, artist, or composer 
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d skillful will in general develop something of a. characteristic 
ed 4 Modes of expression which fit this characteristic style will 
style they will come to be “natural.” 
| ge 10S y of notes in compositions of Bach and Beethoven does, within 
| qus the b. works, sound "natural." Furthermore, if Bach or Beethoven 
potet p. revert, in a portion of one of his works, to the manner of 
enel" racteristic of an untrained musician, this would not seem 
sition M on to the rest of the work. If the composer were to vent 
satura "jn E in an undisciplined way, this too would not seem natural, 
s feelings E. hard to imagine how Bach or Beethoven would do such a 
ice | ad indeed on would not be natural for them. 
sing. Tt en of the skilled composer is an analogue to the naturalness 
i The ME oss There is one major difference. The naturalness reflected 
pe P of a skilled composer, or an artist or literary critic, is a “com- 
? M en kind of naturalness. It represents the result of education in 
warea of a man’s life. Confucius and his followers tended to think of edu- 
vion in much less compartmentalized terms than Western thinkers have. 
Tey also assumed that the type of education which we recognize as relevant 
pmusical or literary style is equally relevant to the style of a man’s whole 
ple. 
The point can be put this way. Western educators devote a great deal of 
tought to how a pupil may become a skilled composer, or skilled in prose 
jj |'aposition, or skilled in historical work, or for that matter a skilled mathe- 
mita businessman, or engineer. There has not been a widespread and 
in | ough attempt to relate this education to the style of a man’s life at those 
‘iments when he is not exercising his special skill. (It is true that some West- 
portus have spoken of this; and also that many American school 
5 E are purportedly taught to be good citas and to adjust 
(EN = à Such training is generally conducted in such a simple- 
m m t all such EHUGQUEGSE The central point is that, be- 
hing in « dm nont generally is quite detached and unrelated to 
"s o skills which our education emphasizes.) ew 
[ay “ly o pen have tended to be opposite to this. Training in 
al on of the who} pie, was not conceived as entirely detached from the 
j| “arily accomplish F person. We take for granted the phenomenon of the 
“ha man wisi " man who is exceedingly childish. In traditional China, 
fücius clear] : Considered to represent a failure of education. 
d skills, s a that he was teaching his pupils more than just spe- 
ut, of = ee “He considered the study of literature a part, 
Cation of a gentleman. More basic was the cultivation 


p 
“natura 
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2 O : 
of character. . . ."* For Confucius the "art" which a good educar e 
impart was more than the art of being a skilled literary man or E 8 

9 s 


ernment official. It was an art reflected in a pupil's whole dinem illeg -I 
of life. T and s. 
With this in mind, we can clearly perceive Confucius’ estimation qp... 
sorts of naturalness. ““Naturalness which is not permissible” fork Varig 
represent falling back to a lower style. The process of becoming E o Me 
worthy is in large part the process of creating an advanced Style XN 
means of training and effort. If a man who is in the midst of this iid iL 
ural” in the sense of “letting himself go,” he is forfeiting the benefits E E 
education. For someone who has already become a Confucian worthy E 
behavior no longer by any stretch of words can be said to “come naturally” 
To be natural in the sense of acting out one’s original nature can have gi 
features, especially if original nature involves jen. (If original nature nw 
jen, then a highly developed nature should retain features of original natur, 
Mencius, who stressed this view, held that “The great man is he who does n 
lose his child's heart.”)® However, to be natural in this sense in a thoro | § 
going way would again for Confucius (and perhaps also for Mencius) ing; | !™ 
forfeiting the benefits of education. It would involve acting like a rustic, 
To be natural in a Taoist or beatnik manner would represent, in parts} 
repudiation of good education. It would implicitly deny the value of thos 
complex styles of behavior which, through education, can become natural. I} * 
also, incidentally, would implicitly deny “nature” in the sense of origitd 
nature. Tendencies toward anxiety and other non-cool emotional states a 
arguably part of original human nature. Taoists considered that the true pil |" 
involved entirely suppressing these emotions, but Confucius instead Bu 3 
harmonizing and controlling them. As The Doctrine of the Mean says, Waj 
men try to pursue a course, which is far from the common indications ofa |^ 
sciousness, this course cannot be considered The Path."9 
The naturalness which Confucius favors represents the th 
of a higher style of life which, however, is grounded in or 
not “far from the common indications of consciousness.” Ar 
life is closely related to Confucius' conception of morality. In o 
stand this, we have to examine Confucius’ conception of li (pr ne 
The term l is very often discussed in relation to established z ; 
governing ritual behavior or moral choice. Certainly li is very €? 


orough assimilat 
iginal nature: e 
his higher so"), 
to un 


; Day 

1 H. G. Creel, Confucius, the Man and the Myth (New York: John 
p. 95. 
8 Legge, The Chinese Classics, Vol. 2, p. 113. 
9 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 128. 
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; Pus Commentators who stress this side of the Confucian 
; and trai ORUM interpret Confucius as a basically conservative 
‘on of hi case can be made for saying that Confucius’ Ji involves 

owevel a ly a close reliance on rules and traditions. H. G. Creel 
na He argues that Confucian li involves not only a knowledge 
ase. actices of society, but also "the ability to modify them as 
4nd common sense might require: us Evidence for Creel's view 
oughout the Analects in Confucius’ dus avoidance of pat solu- 
y {in his willingness to adjust to a student s personality what he says 
; | inns, 2 dent. Confucius does not stress rote learning of an established and 
pitat p. of behavior. Indeed he appears to regard this kind of thing as 
gei c0 “The honest countryman is the spoiler of morals." Conversely, 


lf on his flexibility. “With me there is no inflexible ‘thou shalt’ 
H »12 


B 
found th 


dangerous: 
jeprided himse 
qr thou shalt not. iw | | 
j Creel is right, and Confucius’ li requires more than just the application 


‘established rules, then we face intriguing questions concerning moral deci- 
as, How do we decide in a difficult case what is right? How do we achieve 
jina case in which traditional rules may need to be modified? We may at- 
tmpt an answer as follows. First, an important element in li has to be jen. 
Teman of true propriety has to be basically benevolent. He also has to be 
hprtial and open-minded. Thus “The master was entirely free from four 


lings: he had no preconceptions, no predeterminations, no obduracy, and 
1 egoism, "13 


roli 
ature 
eS nit 
ough: 
1volie 


art, à 
thos: 
ral. I 
gird 
„a| However, jen, impartiality, and open-mindedness are not always enough. 
spat ‘ine moral problems involve many conflicting considerations, and (to use 
or e: language) many conflicting prima facie duties. In such cases well- 
Wis E and impartial people may well feel at a loss for a solution. Confucius 
f or A as ep philosopher recognized this. It was for this reason that he con- 
E on and culture relevant to moral development. Some of the ele- 
te 3e Ucation and culture which Confucius stressed, for example music, 
ity Se eem unrelated to Morality. But Confucius remarks, “Let the character 


formed b 
th : . : 3 
ed by he established by the laws of right behavior; and per- 


ideal product o 


I gp ^ Precise calcu] 
“E With regard t 


f good education in any case cannot be merely someone 
ation knows what is good. Precise calculation is impos- 
a problem which cannot be solved simply by means of 


il, n XVIT, Chap. X 
» Book xvin, Glam vue E E 
Book er Chap, TV, p. gi 

II, Chap, VIII, p. 74, 
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established rules. Furthermore, the education which Confucius E ajo 
vided was quite unlike a technical education, and clearly wae ud las 
produce people who were not merely moral technicians, What cL S lw 
quires of a superior man rather is that he gravitate to the right E «| ot 
to the appropriate action in a difficult situation. What he "feels cds E 


is what is right. Something like this is indicated by Confuciug claim A doi 
seventy I could follow the desires of my heart without transere hat “A 
right.” 15 STSSSING thy 
In other words, the man who truly possesses li is the man who nat 
makes the appropriate choice. Only he can be counted upon to mele qm l 
choice in those difficult situations which are not clearly covered by E 
rules. Also, there is a sense in which only the man with Confucian "iE 
will behave really appropriately in those ritual situations which are ad 
by established rules. This is because, for Confucius, the manner of performs 
an action is at least as important as the broadly defined character of the actin 
Thus “In the usages of decorum it is naturalness that is of value.” 
Confucius’ naturalness is the key not only to an ideal moral nature, but ay 
to Confucius’ conception of an ideal psychological harmony. The ideal mani 
sincere: he has a thoroughgoing harmony among his thoughts, words, ai 
actions. This harmony among thoughts, words, and actions is comparable, à 
use the aesthetic analogy again, with the harmony among the works ofa 
accomplished and mature composer. Just as almost any composition by Be 
thoven has that in it which enables the trained listener to recognize it as sut 
thing by Beethoven, so ideally any word or action on the part of an aos 
plished Confucian worthy should have that in it which makes it recogniady 
related to his entire character. ; 
Confucius considers the value of this higher naturalness to be quite o" 
sidérable. Furthermore, it has the special feature of being an “Gnner” p 
and is thereby much more clearly within the control of the individual o 
it than the “outer” values associated with wealth, fame, community = 
and love. The Confucian worthy who values most of all his naturalness a 
be less concerned about chance events than most men are. Thus E. 
man is calm and serene, the inferior man is continually worried at 
ious."16 thon jot? 
Confucius' discussion of naturalness thus offers much more dep 
analysis of what is meant by "being natural." It is highly relevant d i 
lem of moral decision in difficult cases. It also suggests importe d nce JY 
the questions, “what is valuable?” and “what is most valuable 


15 [bid., Book II, Chap. IV, p. 9. 
16 Ibid., Book VII, Chap. XXXVI, p. 70. 
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ay British and American philosophers have discussed these 

iniscent of economics: in terms of the accretion of 
leasures by faceless consumers. The notion that important 
eved only by a change of character has not often been ex- 


ji m 
“ae been missing. 
i 
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rand Discussion 


. «NGEPT OF AVAKTAVYA IN JAINISM 
TH 


R. K. TRIPATHI 


JAINISM IS A realistic system. It not only holds that reality 

«ic, but also that reality is many-faced (anantadharmatmakam 

im ades to sustain this position Jainism develops a logic of sevenfold 

at) x (saptabhanginaya or syádavada). The development of this logic, 

6M principally on the concept of avaktavya (the unspeakable). 

ae Mookerjee notes: “It is the concept of avaktavya . . . which gives 
js Jaina philosophy its distinctive character and individuality.” 


In spite of the great importance of this concept, it is surprising that the 
qwunts of it given in most books on Indian philosophy are rather scanty, and 
iat is worse, the accounts are contradictory. According to Hiriyanna, the 
wept of avaktavya “must be expressible as neither."? Another author seems 
niollow him when he says, “If we deny both existence and non-existence, if 
tenegate the two different aspects of being and non-being together, the thing 
kits all description. It becomes indescribable i.e. neither real or unreal.” 
tmy be pointed out at once that this seems to be quite a wrong interpreta- 
n o avaktavya, Apart from the fact that the Jaina texts do not support this 
b ee to show that it is incorrect on purely logical grounds.* To 
buc d neither exists (asti) nor does not exist (nasts) is sheer 
ds is Sus I ana would never accept it as a bhanga (predicate), and 
Mas “either i abhangas (primary predicates) at that. Further, if avaktavya 

» Y cannot be combined with the first three bhangas and so 

R, S 

hà ig ati is a Reader in the Centre of Advanced Study in Philosophy, Banaras 


y Makari Mooka.: 
tishad, 1944) eS Tte Jaina Philosophy of Non-Absolutism (Calcutta: Bharati 


lj qs. Hirlyanna GO, 47, 
SD) p. 165.” Outlines of Indian Philosophy (London: George Allen & Unwin 


M^. Sharm : > 
4h $ à Indian p hilosophy (Varanasi: Nand Kishore & Brothers, 1952), 
i hruya iS 

1D. 13, Sa advádamajijari (Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Jugapa; liani t avaktavyam. eveti yugapat vidhinsedhakalpanaya caturthah. 
Mtaneous] is to be noted here.) 
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cannot give rise to the other bhavigas. This is nothing short of s 
saptabhanginaya itself. What is worse, the interpretation of 
*neither" would make it indistinguishable from the fourth Lor 
viewpoint) of the Madhyamika catuskoti, as also from the eus 
describable as either being or non-being) of the Vedanta. 

An interpretation which is quite contrary to the above is 
Sarvadarsana Saringraha, which says, “When you wish to est 
once, let it be declared ‘indescribable’ from the impossibility to describe: 
Dr. Satkari Mookerjee agrees with this view and regards the oa a is 
compresence of the two, asti and nàsti. But his remark that in the MC 
“the two attributes are dissolved into one" is rather confusing, been 
Jaina does not believe in any dissolution. Dr. Mookerjee seems to es 
avaktavya as a kind of synthesis of asti and nàsti." A quite serious object, 
to this view would be that it does not allow the avaktavya to Tema ; 
mülabhahga but one dependent on or derived from asti and nāsi ium 
«ülabhangas of the Jaina are different from those of the Madhyamika, Iti a 
Jaina has to start with two bhangas they would be vaktavya and avaktanys | y 
and the former would be subdivided into asti and màsti; otherwise the Jat 
would have three miilabhangas. Either way avaktavya remains primary, Sf; 
correct view would emphasize the primary character of avaktavya. The ott m 
difficulty is that the interpretation which regards the avakíavya as a synths], 
of two contradictories would throw us directly into self-contradiction? Te] | uke 
third bhanga, namely, asti ca nāsti ca (is and is not) does not involve uif; 
self-contradiction as the two contradictory predicates are asserted successit] 
(kramarpana) and not simultaneously. But in the avaktavya the two cut si 
dictories are asserted simultaneously (sahàrpama) and hence the question}. 
to what the Jaina does to avoid this self-contradiction arises. 

Does the Jaina blatantly accept self-contradiction or does he avo! 
inventing some device? No system of philosophy can afford to accept : The 
contradiction as valid, because if self-contradiction is accepted as valid a te 
out any qualifications, then there remains no weapon for criticism; E. thi 
which is said will have to be accepted, because even self-contradiction ^. 
It is certain that the Jaina does not take leave of logic and consistency 
criticize others by pointing out self-contradiction. IB system a syste f 
has its contradictory which is regarded as false. This is why when ; 
to accept a synthesis of contradictories as valid, it has to 11V 


abotag: 
LN 
i (alis | 
Vacaniy, E 


found in , 
ablish both 


é 


dit 


arya (6th ed-; Vare” 
5E. B. Cowell, trans., Sarvadarśana Sangraha of M adhavacharya 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, 1961), p. 60. 

6 Mookerjee, op. cit., p. 143. 

7 Ibid., p. 114. 

3 Hiriyanna, of cit., p. 165. 
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at least seems to take off the edge from the contradictories. 
; most outstanding believer in the synthesis of contradictories, 
; e wh ce which works as a pinch of salt with which the contradic- 
; 3 E. According to him the contradictories are synthesized not as 
wits are here is 2 transformation which takes place in the moment of syn- 
ig are “0 makes the thesis and antithesis harmonious. The problem that 
js and z face regards the identity of the contradictories in the two states, 
af pee! has and after the synthesis. If the contradictories are transformed 
dy D s the same ; if iot, there is no harmony, 
po too has to avoid self-contradiction, but not in the manner in 
E m does, for the simple reason that the Jaina is not an idealist but 
E It appears therefore that Mookerjee comes dangerously near 
seelanism when, in trying to meet the difficulty regarding the concept of 
atiovya, he says, “The concrete unification of being and non-being is not 
e fa mere mechanical juxtaposition but a transformation of the two with their 
sividualities unannulled. The Jaina does not find a logical contradiction in 
^ [iat of synthesis, since he does not take it to be a logical process but an 
wdological fact which can be realised by intuition alone.”® The Hegelian 
seme is obvious, but it is also obvious that the Jaina cannot accept this 
‘View of avaktavya. Being a hard realist, the Jaina cannot regard knowledge 
“jsa transforming process; an idealist like Hegel could do that. Mookerjee 
* dits the avaktavya an extra-logical thing or an object of intuition, and yet 
tals it a synthesis. The point we have to note is that the avaktavya is not 
ignttesis of opposites. If it were a synthesis there would be no point in 
j E oe it with asti and nāsti. The Jaina introduces this concept be- 
k c SM which is not brought out either by asti or (ESI or by 
ED RN 2 b^ ination ; this is why this something is once again com- 
T! le ur p. E ?, and their combination 
tat of i oon which is free from the above difficulties] seems 
i t ig and E c ngu for him the avaktavya is the non-distinction 
lar aici. : 2 ne given indefinite—the unspeakable or auaktavya as 
te than ae ; aS distinct from the definite existent, presents something 
oni lli Lon cutive togetherness; it implies sahārpana or copresentation 
ene ain in to Nondistinction or indeterminate distinction of being and 
iet alang yn EE Sense,’’10 Mookerjee quotes Bhattacharyya with ap- 
i Sards avaktavya as a synthesis; there seems to be an obvious 
nction and synthesis. While non-distinction is 


p e 

qu ‘Ween non-disti 
lig. 

tig treo, ` 


C pp? cit, p. 114 

3 att. 3 
8). Vol, 1 YY! ed, Studies ; : i : 
-I p 34] tes n Philosophy (Calcutta: Progressive Pub 
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prior to distinction, synthesis is posterior to it; while the um 4 o 
potentiality, the latter is a kind of achievement. If there is ue Es IS a ki | 
the avaktavya it is not because the contradictories have | eem MT j 
opposition overcome, but because there is no distinction of ie Bm a 
ries.11 Therefore avaktavya is not a synthesis of contradictories bak oa | 
pressible non-distinction. The implication is that only what i w—— ing} yi 
be self-contradictory and not what is inexpressible or indescribable. E 
view of avaktavya alone which can enable us to have the foliowe A i| ai 
distinction of the avakiavya from skepticism or the fourth P. 1) 
Madhyamika, (2) the distinction of the avaktavya from the He of 
thesis, (3) the freedom of the avaktavya from self-contradiction, and k 
preservation of avaktavya as a mūla or underived bhaùga. The Taine i] 
guilty of accepting blatantly the validity of self-contradiction or m 
tories. If the avaktavya has to be rejected, it must be pointed out that te 
lurks a kind of inconsistency in accepting this concept even in the E. m 
non-distinction, just as we have shown that there remains an inconsistency ji 
Hegel even after the synthesis of the contradictories is accepted, MG 


190 


Ef hin 
cept 
ul 


ge 


All the systems of Indian philosophy have criticized the concept of ava} (mm 
tavya because it is uncomfortable for them. But the concept is especially de} ioe 
gerous for the Madhyamika, because the admission of avaktavya threatens H tes 
very structure of the dialectic. As is well known, the Madhyamika thinks# iul 
four and only four—neither more nor less—alternative standpoints or dr) au! 
not reducible to each other? But avaktavya opens the possibility of the} gre 
being more alternatives than four. Probably this is not a very serious difficult] amr 
The more serious point is that it is a concept which is impregnable to ta anl 
tical criticism.!? The Madhyamika therefore rejects avaktavya as a post me 
drsti, even as the Jaina rejects the fourth koti of the Madhyamika ds aj 
skepticism. Now the question is: Is the Madhyamika justified in ref 
avaktavya? E 

The Madhyamika and the Jaina both agree that many views of d tj 
possible, but the difference between the two is that for the former w 
are just views and not truths about reality, while for the latter these Re, 


11 The orthodox Jaina view is that there is no contradiction 1 
the contradictories are not absolute but relative to conditions. d 
stanza 24, upadhibhedopahitam viruddham. But the point is that even P 
are relative, they are simultaneous and hence there will be at least s TA 
y de x Ne Murti, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism (London: a 
nwin Ltd., 1955), p. 129. plicat gg 
13 Cf. Th. Steherbatsky, Buddhist Logic (New York: Dover ania A 
1962), Vol. I, p. 17. “This method looks like an answer to the Ue jts eve” 
proving the ‘inexpressible’ character of absolute reality by reduc el 
predicate ad absurdum and thus reducing empirical reality to à Inu 
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bout reality. For the Jaina, thought represents reality‘; for 
d «4 thought misrepresents reality. But we are not concerned 
«di amika, "n whether thought represents or misrepresents reality. 
: : in how many possible ways can thought do so? The 
ins with two miladrstis and comes to have four in all. The 
jo A three milabhangas and comes to have seven types of predi- 
i ke E. difference is obviously due to avaktavya, 


ple truths a 


inal ee, me ea 
s some distinctions about avaktavya above ; additional distinc- 


wn before the question of the legitimacy of the concept of 
ja is taken up, because some other systems too seem to accept some- 
4) t irs o and the Madhyamika conception of śñnya seem to be 
ira Eo Or inexpressible inasmuch as they are beyond all thought and 
at the! peach, But the avaktavya is undoubtedly different from Brahman or $ünya 
ense ( ir the obvious reason that no claim is made for its being transcendent; the 
pina avaktavya is not inaccessible to thought but only to speech. If so, can it 
tecompared to the misperception of a rope as a snake or the prātibhāsika 
f awil (empirical illusion) which is said to be amirvacaniya or indescribable? The 
lly def npesnake is said to be indescribable because though it appears in conscious- 
tenstf mas it is not real; it can be characterized neither as sat nor as asat, nor as 
Wed. We have already rejected the view of avaktavya as “neither sat nor 
r dsl wl”; avaktavya is both sat and asat, and so it is clear that it cannot be com- 
of tht pred with the rope-snake which is sad-asad vilaksana or neither and hence 
ifi! ninocaniya, it is not only a case of non-distinction, but an admission of 


ae mer category different from both. Moreover, the rope-snake is cancelled 


poss Men the error is recognized, but the avaktavya is not. Like the anirvacaniya, 
a Mi “*aklavya is different from both sat and asat, but unlike that category, it is 
e ea or nondistinction of the two terms. Like the fourth kofi of the 
ps : is different from a synthesis of sat and asat, but unlike that, it 
se vi titio of sat and asat, but mere non-distinction. How is this non- 
vast i | different from the concept of non-distinction (akhyati) of the 
ij bm mo difference is that in akhyati the terms are distinct, but there 
P editi. E of the distinction; but in the avaktauya the terms are 
"T ee x ms terms of akhydti are not necessarily contradictories, as 
Ving UMC ES 
"uli, Made the above distinctions clear, let roceed to see whether 
He, 22 can leis clear, let us now proc wh 
Ms fm, nately be accepted in philosophy. We are here reminded 


Us : 
p b Words of Wittgenstein: *Whereof one cannot speak, thereof 
Mug Ob. cit, D TS 


eno 
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one must be silent.” To this Gellner retorts, “That which one a 
thereof one must speak.”1* The inexpressible has been insin 
mystics and critical philosophers, but they have chosen to be Silent P] yl 
that the highest truth could not be really written, as it is a communion a hal. 
two souls. Plotinus and Eckhart thought in the same manner, K 
about the thing-in-itself and so was Buddha. The rsis of th 
advise silence./9 But it must be clearly noted that the inex 

cases is quite different from the avaktavya. The inexpressible in the ah 
mentioned systems is transcendent to thought and not to speech only E 
therefore merely hinted at; the transcendent is not an alternative tou 
view, and in this sense the Madhyamika too accepts the inexpressible R 
the peculiarity of the Jaina is that he wants to admit the inexpressible ae 
the empirical level," that is, as a view of reality. The inexpressible of th 
Jaina is neither transcendent nor a mere postulate, but something thinkab 
and knowable but not expressible. The transcendentalist’s inexpressible i 
beyond thought and is unthinkable. Can we accept something which is think 
able, but not expressible ? 
K. C. Bhattacharyya says, “The commonsense principle implied in its re 
ognition is that what is given cannot be rejected simply because it is inexpres, 
ible by a single positive concept."1? Now the point is whether the inexpresst 
is really given. Probably Bhattacharyya takes avaktavya as a continuum lle 
the avidyà of Advaita Vedanta, but for obvious reasons the Jaina cannot tit 
avaktavya as a continuum or background, because for him avaktavya isi 
particular view or aspect of reality like asti and nasti. The Jaina takes mi 
tavya as thinkable, but not expressible. Can thought accept it without makig 
it expressible in the process? Is it merely a handicap of language that ti 
avaktavya cannot be expressed?!? If so, can the inexpressible be at a 
thought, if not actually expressed? The dilemma is this: if it can be E 
it can also be expressed; if it cannot even be thought, it cannot be B. 
as a view or aspect of reality. The Madhyamika rejected the Jaina VM 
as it cannot even be thought. The unthinkable cannot be accepted m d " 
as a viewpoint; it can be accepted only as transcendent. The jue mi 
insinuate it or hint at it; he takes it as a viewpoint and regards it s ee 
but not expressible, and that is the contradiction or impossibility * 
id, 1959)?” 


15E, Gellner, The Words and Things (London: Victor Co ‘aie 

16 C£, Taittiriya Upanisad II. 4: yato vàco nivartante GU T Buddhist E s 

17 The vifegas of the Nyaya-Vaisesika and the svalaksanas 2: they are 10 
inexpressible because they are absolutely particular and unique, bu 
entities. reve 

18 Bhattacharyya, op. cit., p. 341-342. T 

19 Dhruva, n. UL tüdríasya Sabdasya asambhavat avaktau 
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- oressible OF the avaktavya cannot be equated with asti and nasti 
| jc ou ght must be thoughtless here. It may be asked whether this 
le position fe to the anirvacantya of the Vedanta. Can anything which is 
il jis en ont be regarded as anirvacantya (inexpressible) ? The Vedantin 
ji ae there is no harm in accepting the anirvacaniya as a concept 
a sy ne unreal because the worst that can be said against it is that it is 
prit the Vedantin would jump with joy to see that you have caught 
zh difficulty arises only when the anirvacaniya or the inexpressible 

point. veal; and not only real, but even as empirically real. This is what 
n ". Hence the avaktavya should either be given up by the Jaina, or 


ite Jaina : 
i bea transcendentalist. 


te should 
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IS ISVARA KRSNA’S SAMKHYA KARIKA 
REALLY SAMKHY AN? 


DAYA KRISHNA 


I$vamA Krgna’s Saibhya Karika is the oldest im 
of Sàmkhya philosophy that we are supposed to possess. There un 
are references to the philosophical doctrine known as Sarhkhya in texts da 
earlier than this, but they are just scattered references and do not form a 
independent text expounding the doctrines of the system. How do we ee 
then, that these scattered references are Sarhkhyan in character? Is it a 
because they agree with what is written in the Sārkhya Kārikā, the stands 
work for knowing what the Sarhkhya means in the Indian philosophical traj. 
tion? If, however, there is some disagreement between them, shall we hol 
them to be non-Sarhkhyan or only partially Sarhkhyan in character? In as} 
we decide on the latter alternative, how do we determine that the divergencis 
are not of such a radical character as to destroy the very Samkhyan nature d 
the thought so designated? Or, shall we think in terms of an evolution d 
Sàmkhyan thought as one of the writers on the subject, Dr. Anima Sen Gupi, 
seems to suggest? But, then, how do we determine the elements of continuity 
and growth in the history of the doctrine and why do we stop at Isvar 
Krsna’s Sümkhya Karika or on the commentary on it by Vacaspati Misra ot 
in the writings of Vijfianabhiksu and the author of the Sasnkhya Sitrast 

The problem, in a sense, remains the same whether we treat Saiki 
Karika in relation to the pre-karika Sarhkhya or, so to say, the posti 
Sarhkhya. Supposing there are relevant philosophical differences in the wot 
of Igvara Krsna and those of Vacaspati Migra, Vijfianabhikgu or the a 
of the Samibhya Sütras. Shall we, in that case, give preeminence P 2 
Samkhya Karika alone and treat the divergent elements as on PATEDA 
character, or treat Igvara Krsna as only a precursor who held = : 
Sarhkhyan views also? Iévara Krsna, of course, claims that he ee 
merely summarized the teachings handed down through a SUC 2 sen 
teachers and disciples starting from Kapila in ancient times.’ But, 1 
riment of P mi 
mJ 
this? 


ul 


OWN tey 
doubted, 


t 


fh 


Daya Krishna is Professor of Philosophy and Head of the Depa 
University of Rajasthan (Jaipur). ; j 

1 The karikas from 69 onwards explicitly make this claim. There ^^. 
about the exact number of karikas after the sixty-ninth in the GERE, its 
irrelevant to what I am saying as Karika 69, which is accepted by 2^ 
claim, albeit implicitly. 
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so is made by Vācaspati Miśra, Vijñānabhikşu, and the 
ya Sütras. The Tativa-Kawmudi of Vacaspati Miśra is 
y upon the Samkhya Kariké. The Samkhya Sütras 
[ 5085 “ery to pass themselves off - p work of Kapila, the mythical 
nsib! cārikhya, and Vijfianabhiksu's Samkhya Pravacana Bhasya is a 
„upon them. Yet, as eucty bady Knavs, there are significant, even 
nces between the way Vijtianabhiksu tries to interpret the 
- gi atras and the Sütras themselves. Equally, if we accept the usual 
git ji t there was a theistic pre-kārikā Sathkhya, then the claim of the 
eatin Bingo Kürikà to summarize the ancient teaching is as spuri- 
quor of t jx Vijfiánabhiksu with respect to the Sārkhya Sütras. The theistic 
gs n of the latter is as unwarranted as the atheistic interpretation of 
jierpretatio rovided we accept the usual characteristic of pre-karika, or 
ife E, E etha and pre-cãrvāka Sārhkhya as theistic in character. 
E un for continuity of interpretation is, thus, deceptive if we take it 
"| go seriously. The so-called Sarhkhya is itself understood differently, even in 
"| distal times, by different thinkers and it would be difficult to find grounds 
fr preferring one philosopher’s interpretation to another’s. Why should we 
peler vara Krsna’s interpretation to that of Vijfianabhiksu’s or vice versa? 
further, in the case of Sarhkhya we do not even know what they are inter- 
peting. There is no complete text available which is earlier than the Sāmkhya 
Kirk, and if it too is regarded as an interpretation, it is difficult to see how 
„| athe absence of that which presumably is being interpreted, we can judge the 
-| tacy or inadequacy of the interpretation. In case we are supposed to judge 
tby comparing it with the statements made about the school in the Mahā- 
Mürala and the Gitd, the question would arise as to what we are to compare 
m these statements themselves with. The chain has to be broken somewhere and 
bar le perspective of interpretation in which Indian philosophy has usually- been 
ott ae discarded as illusory. There is just no point in asking whether the 
1 GR Is correct or incorrect, adequate or inadequate. The individual 
; iiy, s just propounding his view and the pose of interpretation is 
| vi tu S rather a cultural style of presentation, a façon de parler 
9ne except those who are distanced from the age and culture 


Where į 
e Was the current coin of the day. 
= Problem, then, rem 
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ains as before as to what exactly is meant by 
: hich we could decide whether a particular philos- 
I$ or is not Sàmkhyan. In a certain sense, the problem is the 
We are a a all the schools of Indian philosophy, even though in this 
€ is Vedz cuy concerned only with the issue of Sàmkhya. What, for 


anta or Nyāya or Mīmārmsā, or any of the other schools of 
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Buddhism or Jainism? Are they characterized by the disti eee ^n 

positions they hold on various issues and in terms of which th oso. | 
e ; 


guished from one another? Are they something like the vari ate itn, is 
“isms” of the Western tradition, which are differentiated by the E hig f gy 
hold on diverse philosophical issues? Are they, so to say, some ee di 
“idealism,” “realism,” “empiricism,” “dualism,” “monism,” etc? O; TUNE ike f ys 
just proper names which do not connote any specific philosophica] , are they fil 
Are they something as indeterminate as the traditional Brahman c Jy 
thought, which may be designated and symbolized by any and everythin nel S 
out being in reality designated by any or even all of them together? E With, 
they all just separate names for the same ultimate which basically m E, are $i 
named at all ?? Mot be | de 
Whatever be one’s choice among these alternatives, the only one which js * 
philosophically relevant is the one that treats them as connoting diverse in " 
sophical positions. Unless they are treated in this way, they can be of m m 
interest to the practicing philosopher today, whatever be their interest for the | abt 
student of cultures and civilizations. Sarhkhya, then, is to be understood a | ate 
the name of a philosophical position which is different from that of te | at 
Vedanta, Nyaya, Vaisesika, Mimarhsa, Carvaka, Bauddha, or Jaina positions? T 
The distinctiveness of the philosophical position should be articulated in suth | s 
a way that it does not depart too far from the traditional texts usually ase | ,,, 
ciated with the school of that name in the Indian tradition. But it need not k (up 
too diffident in this respect either. The particular texts may not be onal | is. 
fours with the spirit of the school, and every thinker would have his om | mn 
idiosyncratic variation on the central theme, but there may also be aspects | ig 
tendencies of a philosopher's thought which go counter to the very core of the | i 
distinctive philosophical position worthy to be given the name of a schol Bre 
There is always a certain departure which is a violation and not a ae ace 
of the theme. A certain philosophic temper may see everything as 4 variation | guy 
on some basic indeterminate theme, but by that very fact it counts itself 0 | jg, 
of the arena of all debate and controversy. || 
If we take this point of view, we would have to ask ourselves in an d Dum 

a priori manner what could be or ought never to be called a Sármkhyen n ay 
tion. If the term Sārkhya is basically held to characterize a phis krti 
position which asserts the ontological reality of both purusa (i-es self or $ ng 
EI mai Reali toy 

2See for some of the issues mentioned here the author's Vedanta : About Ind | ~ 
Mean Anything?", Conspectus, II, No. 2 (1966), 20-28, and “Three Myths 4 : 4 
Philosophy,” Diogenes, LV (Fall, 1966), 89-103. adit | tur. 


ETE SN ally mise 
3 [ personally think that these traditional classifications are philosophica a way ast 
But even if they be accepted, they ought not to be interpreted in 


obliterate the distinctions between the one and the others. 
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(ie, nature or object) and if the identification between the 
| gd) an eel is the fundamental mistake according to the system, then, 
Dott any yjolation or denial of either of these may be taken as un- 

ue y he haracter. I am not urging that the term Sarihya should be 

dyan in c e, but only that if it be so used then something necessarily 
in this e a usage. What is un-Sarhkhyan would obviously depend 
m Ee nad by the word Sārıkhya, and there is hardly anyone, 
Į know, who has not accepted the above two characteristics as 


prakrti 


‘ally charac a 
E Sa , of course, true that according to some Scholars, wherever 


d Saikhya has been used, it has not necessarily been used in that 
the MS etos for example, writes about its use in the Mahabharata that 
E od means based upon Sāmkhya, which in 12,308.79 and 82 is used, 
y RU cal uum of Cia a aie but as a word of every-day language, 
waning ‘reasoning, ratiocination’ .. . . It is the rationalizing, reflective, spec- 
ative, philosophical method."^ However, as he explicitly admits, this is not 
technical use of the term to designate a philosophical position and it is only 
nthe latter sense that we are concerned with it here. 

The term Saitkhya, then, in its philosophical usage connotes a distinctive 
gtof positions which, if agreed to by any writer on the subject, commits him 
a denial of their contradictory opposites. Yet, a writer like Anima Sen 
(pla seems to have no hesitation in describing a particular stage of Sarhkhyan 
tiought as theistic and monistic.” It does not seem to occur to her that a 
mistic Sathkhya is a contradiction in terms. If a thinker gives up the 
Wion of the ultimate ontological reality of self and nature or purusa and 
imokrti, then his thought cannot be characterized as Sarhkhyan in character. 
tien theistic Sathkhya can be accepted only in the sense in which Ivara is 
E say, in the Yoga Sütras, that is, as a pre-eminent, ever-liberated 
“land not as a creator God who is the source both of selves and nature, 
fittisqs and prakrti, 
The point obvious] 


Sin y is not merely a verbal one. It is not whether the word 
ela connotes t 


X | ay were his or that. A word, as everybody knows, may have 
jal i ung attached to it. But if it is to designate a specific position in a 
si | ular Context, t 


Siton in | hen it should not be allowed to designate also the opposite 
tought e very same context. This would only defeat the purpose of 
It may be said in defense of Sen Gupta that she is only tracing 


à Anima 8» 3s 4 Peginnings of Indian Philosophy (London: George Allen 


live 1955)” The Evolution of the Samkhya School of Thought (Patna: 


P 
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the evolution of Sarhkhyan thought, and that in the process of Ge 3 
come to designate positions which are radically opposed to eq 
first, this may just be being misled by the superficial use of the 
different times in different works.? Second, even if a temporal 


e a Word a 
ch Other, 
Same Won das 
continuity i 


granted, there is no point in calling the two by the same name wh 

connote radically opposed philosophical positions. It would only us they | jo 
fusion on the part of all who read or write on the subject, If early e Con. | gs 
was monistic, as is alleged by some, then how was it different ¢ Thy gs 


md Ee . rom Vedan, 
at that time? Equally, if it was theistic, how was it different from ES 
i. 


votional schools of those times? This point is important, as Sathkhya in th 
Indian tradition has never, as far as I know, been associated with m ei 
tional way of religious seeking. To link it then with theism, except in " 
accidental and adventitious way of the Yoga Sütras, seems counter to the spiri 
of the school itself. 

However, the issue is not confined to the so-called pre-kārikā Sàikhy 
alone. It spills over into the so-called classical Samkhya itself. How are the 
Karika and the Sütras to be interpreted; would not certain interpretations b 
un-Sàmkhyan in character? These are the crucial questions which have to be 
faced and answered, especially in view of the fact that some interpreters have 
tried to read into them both theism and Vedantism. The case of Vijfianabhiku 
is too well known to be repeated again. But even with respect to the Kari, 
we are told that “A very recent commentary is the Sasikhya-tarwvasanta by 
Mudumba Narasimhsvàmin. The author has done with the Karika what 
Bhiksu did in respect of the Sutras. He believes that there is no radical 
divergence between the Sümkhya and the Vedanta."" The question, then 
obviously is whether these interpretations are Samkhyan in character or ni 
Is this repeated tendency to assimilate Samkhya to something else, whet 
theistic or monistic, not a violation of the spirit of Samkhya as a distinctive 
philosophical position ? : i 

'Theism and monism may appear to be such forced interpretations of : 
Karika and the Siitras as not to deserve any serious consideration on Ta 
of any dedicated student of the subject. Classical Samkhya is suppose aa 
to be atheistic and dualistic in character. A philosophical position we - $ 
the ultimate dualism of Self and Nature or Subject and Object do 


9 As already pointed out, Edgerton believes that the word QU A 
occur as “a technical term of philosophy" in the Mahābhārata. Hon a Allahaba 
see G. C. Pande, Studies in the Origins of Buddhism (Allahabad : 

Press, 1957), Chapter VIII. 5 “na of [500 

7 S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, ed. and trans., The S amnkhya-Karika of 
(Madras: University of Madras, 1948), p. xxiv. 


ra Ke 
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e of Sümkhya at all* But the issue is not confined to the 
e the cce two characters. There is a third one which, as far as 
‘on Of just er been the subject of conscious controversy in the whole 
as P. about this school of Indian philosophy. The issue I refer 
| oy of con dition of the soul or self in the state of liberation when it 
j P kaivalya, or release from the state of ignorance in this 
unt exactly is the state of the purusa after it has achieved the state 
ste wledge according to this system ? 
gie kno king an answer to this question, I may say that the concept of 
pelore on in any particular system will be a function of what that 
release OF E: as bondage and the cause or causes to which it is due. As in 
pus ae philosophical systems bondage is due to error, it will be the 
P s of what it regards as the true nature of reality which will give the 
a release or liberation. One may, so to say, read off in ania priori manner 
ie nature of the liberated consciousness if one knows what is held to be the 
damental error in a system. The differences in the different philosophical 
gstems may, in fact, be characterized in terms of what they regard as funda- 
mental ignorance or adhyäsa, as it is called in Sanskrit. If the systems are to 
te philosophically different, then what they hold to be the basic adhydsa has 
ako to be different.® 
The fundamental adhydsa in Sarnkhya is, as everybody knows, the identifica- 
tonof the subject with the object or of the object with the subject. The classic 
tement of this is not found in a work ostensibly Sarnkhyan, or written by a 
linker even remotely thought by anybody to subscribe to Sarhkhya philos- 
ghy. It is the advaitic Sarhkara who opens his commentary on the Brahma 
Tiras With a statement which, in my opinion, is the classic expression of 
“akhyan adhyasa. He writes: “It is a matter not requiring any proof that 
m and the subject whose respective spheres are the notion of the 
e ig ee and the ‘ego’, and which are opposed to each other as 
ess and light are, cannot be identified. 19 i 


Thi . 
S quotation, even though from Śarhkara, will I hope, be taken as 


er 
eved complete 


Shis ie oh: 
Hg obviously on the presupposition that we want to preserve the traditional 
Sophical Desi ‘ations with the word and that we do not want it to connote a 
Hy, “Por a further designated by, say, Advaita Vedanta. 
3i (à, see my «Agr Bboration of this idea and its specific application to Sarhkara 
Y Bast and West nini Non-Advaitic Beginning in Sarhkara Vedanta,” in Philos- 
Sunes Osa fro] V, No. 4 (July-October, 1965), 243-249. 
Lig OOk in Naa in Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan and Charles A. Moore, eds., 4 
: o EE a hilosophy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957), 
ed to ae by this Sathkhyan adhydsa in an advaitic work is discussed in 
€ previous footnote. 
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E | NT 
epitomizing the Sarmkhyan position. The subject and the ob | 
ought not to be identified. Their identification is the fund, 
the dissolution of the error is the realization of the complete SORT TOr a 
one from the other. When the subject realizes that it is not the Ge Of the 
level whatsoever, it is released from all error and suffering anq a 5 any 
tion or moksa. This realization of non-identity or complete distinction is 


ject Cannot be 
amenta] er and 


era. 


the state of liberation, or at least ought to be so according to the Simi ist | m 

statement “I am not This" may be taken to characterize Sárkhyan e The ihe 
ep» : T: 

provided we understand by "I" the pure subject or purusa and by "hid gl 

the m 


pure object or prakrti. Logically, then, the purusa in the state of liberat 
must be aware of prakrti and of its complete separation from it in all its form 
and at all its levels. The pure subject or purusa being of the character : 
consciousness, and consciousness being of the nature of witness (süksin), it 
must be aware of (drsta) prakrti, even in the state of liberation. The difference 
between bondage and liberation in Sarhkhya cannot consist in the awareness 
or non-awareness of prakrti, but in identification or non-identification with į, 


ion 


With this background, if we ask ourselves what the position of the Savikhyy 
Karikà is on this question, we are led by different writers in different direc- 
tions. Anima Sen Gupta writes: “The released purusa too perceives prakti, 
but is no longer deluded by her powers of creation."!* As against this definite 
pronouncement, K. C. Bhattacharyya writes: “The knowing function alo 
being of the same buddhi and not of the pure self tends to cease absolutely, the 
lapse of substantial buddhi being only a potentialisation into prakrti . . . . This 
the destiny of the knowing function of viveka is to end absolutely as function 
which means the termination of the illusion of embodiment on the one hand 
and of the content of knowledge on the other. The Self as mukta or in L 
essential nature is accordingly conceived to be contentless consciousness DS 
Obviously, if the purusa in its purity is a contentless consciousness, HUE 
be aware of anything in the liberated state. But if it is so, how is it differat = 
from the advaitic ātman of Samkara, which also is supposed to bea = 
consciousness? Bhattacharyya has not asked himself this question, pu d m 
we ask this openly we may always be tempted unconsciously to geen 
Sāmkhyan interpretation to a Samkhyan position. 

The whole issue, as far as I$vara Krsna's Samkhya Karika 


is concerned 
Er sib 65 clearly 
depends upon the interpretation we place on kārikā 68. Karika 


xa 
P ee pee s 

states, “Thereby does the pure spirit, resting like a No i poi fe 
Primal Nature which has ceased to be productive, and, because o e 
Ag 


11 Op. cit., p. 49. 
12K. C. Bhattacharyya, Studies in Philosophy, Vo 
lishers, 1956), p. 192, (Italics mine.) 


" e pi 
1. I (Calcutta: Progress z 
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owledge, has turned back from the seven forms (disposi- 
conscious awareness of prakrti by the purusa after libera- 
5 oficitly and unambiguously asserted. The same is indicated by the 
expl Y vastes that, “ ‘she has been seen by me’, (says) one (and 


„native kn 


i 
ty T párikű, E. have been seen', (says) the other (and desists from evolu- 
"wg indi as ie be conjunction of these, there is no prompting to (fur- 
ett | jon); D »14 But both these statements are made only with respect to the 
he ont ds liberation, as is made clear in the next kārikā. Karika 67 
On, | embo% 


es, bec ; ee 
[o E with the body, because of the force of past impressions like the whirl 
ies 


"m (potter's) wheel (which persists for a while by virtue of the momentum 
- ted by a prior impulse)."9 This is what is traditionally described as 
Su that is, liberation while being alive in the body. The previous two 
es then, may be taken to function only within the ambit of the later 
Wnkà and may not be interpreted as making an absolute statement about the 
sate of the liberated self in general, that is, whether embodied or disembodied. 
Kirikā 68, philosophically the last in the book, talks specifically of the self's 
garation from the body and the attainment of the state after that. It states: 
‘Primal Nature, her object accomplished, ceasing to be active, (the spirit) 
obtaining separation from the body, attains release (which is) both certain 
and fina], "16 ; 

The point obviously is whether this release which is gained after the sepa- 
itin from the body contains an awareness of prakrti or not. The term used 
n Sanskrit for the turning away of the Primal Nature after having accom- 
plished its purpose is the same in both Kārikā 65 and Kārikā 68. The word 
teed in Kārikā 65 is “vinivrttam,” while in Kārikā 68 it is “viniurttau.” Both 
n i slightly different forms of the Sanskrit root vrt compounded with the 
Ss a Prefixes vi-ni. Not only this, the cause of the turning away is men- 
ela ‘ same in both fana It is the accomplishment of its purpose, 
ala d arousal of the discriminative knowledge in the purusa of its 

ence from prakrti. The purpose is proclaimed by the karika in 


Many of its verses 17 A 4 k = 5 
dl cem = As against this, the term for release which is used here 
| i Sastri, Typ es: 
atl Ibid, A D. Saikhya-Karika of I$vara Krsna, p. 100. 
ane "a P. 102. 
id E 
we Ny, Wh P. 104. 
Ki. os See Karin 
res flatly Eee 21, 42, 56, 57, 58, 60, 63. There are, of course, some problems. 
NC Which is ae that the self is neither ever bound nor ever liberated. It is only 
pit direction 9. However, the overwhelming evidence of the other Kürikás points 


ng ance again eee Kariké 68, which philosophically closes the book by calling 
"arthatvas e accomplishment of the object of Primal Nature by using the 
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is kaivalya. Literally, it means "absolute aloneness," 
to imply the complete absence of even the awareness of 
Further, if it is read in the light of Kārikā 61, the conclusion t 
the state of ultimate and absolute aloneness is not aware of prak 
ened. The Karika states: "It is my belief that there is not any oti ` 
more bashful then Primal Nature, who because (of the realisation) « bej 
been seen’ never again comes into the view of the spirit,?18 N othing I 
more categorical than the italicized assertion here, and if we contras € 
the equally categorical assertion in Karika 65 already quoted above di With 
clusion is inescapable that the opposed assertions relate to the liberatio € con: 
disembodied and the embodied state respectively. M10 the 
This seems the most reasonable interpretation of the Karikas th 
think of. But it is not my task in this paper to argue which of the interpret; 
tions is really correct. K. C. Bhattacharyya has ascribed the knowing functi 
to the buddhi, and thus according to him, even in Karika 65 the purusa could 
not have become completely liberated as he is still said there to perceive 
Primal Nature. One of the most recent commentators on the Sarhkhya in th 
classical Indian tradition, Swami Hariharananda Aranya, has characterized j 
as vivekakhyati.° The same interpretation perhaps is supported in an indirect 
way by aphorism 55 of Book VI of the Samkhya Sütras, which states that 
“Experience ceases at (discrimination of) Soul, (as being quite distinct from 
Nature) ; since it arises from its (Soul's) Desert. . . ."?? If experience ceases in 
an absolute sense, then obviously there can be no awareness of prakrti at all 
However it is, the question that I wish to raise is, “which of the two inter- 
pretations is more in accord with the spirit of Samkhyan philosophy as? 
whole?" And since the question is asked this way, can there be any douti 
about the answer? Can there be anyone who would fail to see that Karika 6 
describes the Sathkhyan position better than Karika 68, if the latter be intr 
preted according to K. C. Bhattacharyya or Hariharananda Aranya? Andi 
so, what could be the possible reason for such an obvious judgment? — 
The reason plainly is not far to seek. Sarnkhya basically seems to ae 
ize a style of philosophical thought which asserts the ultimate ile 
subject and object and which maintains that the fundamental error Bae, 
their confusion or identification in any form or at any level. If this P4 
heart of the Sāthkhyan insight, then whatever goes against this will have 


which might te 


hat the self; 
fti is Stren, 


ave 


at Ica 


18 Op. cit., p. 95. (Italics mine. à the ti 
19 His work on Sarhkhya and es has been published in Bengali under 
Patanjala-Yogadarsana (Calcutta: Calcutta University, 1949). Chowklan? 

20 The Samkhya Aphorisms of Kapila, James R. Ballantyne, Een Series fie 
Sanskrit Studies, XXXIV (4th ed.; Varanasi: Chowkhamba Sansxt! 
1963), p. 451. 
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-Samkhyan in character. There may be the greatest possible 
"m E. theme, but if some variation tends to destroy the theme 
ons 08 ‘ously it cannot be permitted to function within the style of 
en E To take a parallel example from the West, while it may 
joue "ostio or atheistic existentialism, it would be meaningless 
tentialism which gives ontological and axiological primacy to 
existence. It is not that some thinkers may not actually show 
agence OER that direction, but they will be tendencies that will be counter 
„it of the system. In fact, a distinction between the thought of an 
{0 ihe EE iker and the philosophical position represented by a school is 
Se me desideratum if we want to do justice to philosophical thinking 
"n igvara Krsna's Samkhya Karika may have un-Sàrmkhyan elements 
-and yet be treated, not as the epitome of Sàrnkhyan thought in India, but 
b. work of an individual thinker. The schools should be treated as ideal 
a or morphological forms which are both intuited through their various 
presentations and which, to some extent, guide thought in its immanent devel- 


opment also.?! 
Tt should be noted in this context that the question, “Which of these two 
interpretations is more in accord with the spirit of Samnkhyan philosophy as 
awhole?” is different from the question, “Which of these two interpretations 
ismore in accord with the exact text of the Samkhya Käārikā as we know it?” 
The second is a textual-historical question, while the first is primarily a philo- 
wphical one. The positivistically inclined may dispute the legitimacy of this 
distinction. They may ask, “How can we know what Sathkhya is except by 
boking into the S amkhya Kārikā?” The obvious answer is to ask the counter- 
| Weston, "Does Sapa Karika exhaust all that is or has been considered 
if} | Sitkhya?” Tf it be conceded that there are other works also purporting to 
Mopound Sarhkhya philosophy, and that they do not all agree in each and 
Ee with what they consider to be the Sarhkhyan doctrine, then how 
EIE. x mw among them? Shall we accept the most common elements 
i uo a consider doe alone as Samkhyan? But, Shall we then close 
Sit to be A r a new Samkhyan works ever being written in the future? 
ty future m. as a dead, closed system of usos with no possibility of 
ok The G, change, or differentation? 

Question is not 


R merely verbal, as many might think, and it is not con- 
Y any means to 


i| each of n Sarnkhya alone. The issue can be raised with respect 
E * So-called schools of Indian philosophy and, in fact, extends to 
1 

fice 


f 21 F 
ly oj, discussion of 


` C pp. 80-103 this point see my article “Three Myths About Indian Philos- 
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other areas of Indian thought and culture also.22 On 
question will depend the way we shall approach and inte 
long tradition of Indian philosophy and culture. Also, the devel 
traditions in a living manner will depend on how we conceive the; 

as something finished and final, fit only for the archives Su T Wet 
something vital and living, fecundating the thought of the piece Or 
future. It is time that the frozen molds of the past be broken andi and the 
waters in them be freed to flow and make the thinking tradition in Ind. l 
once more. All that I$vara Krsna writes may not be Sathkhya. Or ; bloom 
matter, all that Sarnkara writes may not be Advaita Vedanta, x that 
revered the past too long. Let new questions be asked, and maybe the E 
will give a different answer, more relevant to the times we live in. 


our an SWer 


Millen: 


iving 
have 
acles 


22 See in this connection my article, “Vedanta: Does It Really Mean Anything»! 
0p. cit. Inge, 
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£g y Article 
pp AND TRANSFIGURATION 
p CONFUCIANISM 


UCIAN CHINA AND ITS MODERN FATE. VOLUME III: 
ONP ROBLEM OF HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE. By Joseph R. 
e Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1965. 
Jevensor. 


AN UNWARY READER might think that Joseph Levenson has 
ten telling us about historical change. It would, after all, be a typically 
[evensonian joke—typical in its subtle toying with the obvious, its reversal 
dile trite, and its potential for verbal gamesmanship—to say that the more 
thing changes the more it’s not the same thing. Furthermore, he has taken 
pins to rebuke those who find Confucianism alive and well in Communist 
(hina: "Canonical texts and canonical texts, bureaucratic intellectual elite 
ad bureaucratic intellectual elite—nothing has changed, allegedly—except, 
psibly, everything." But Levenson is for the wary, and those who pay him 
lieattention he demands and deserves, who hang on to his careening intellec- 
tal toboggan for all three laps of the course, will find that he has really told 
tbat least as much about continuity as he has about change, and perhaps 
‘en more, 

Ls P un of this series, subtitled The Problem of Intellectual 
Qi it ^ : x Levenson told us how, in intellectual terms, Confucian 
(96) he a n volume two, subtitled The Problem of M. onanchical Decay 
subg a same thing in institutional terms. Now, in volume three, 
elis ue dead Chinese Confucianism still provides continuity with a 
ttl one D ONE: Is gain too severe a term? Maybe so—I noticed 
Wetted to Ma 2 and one “deadness,” although Levenson has elsewhere 
ù qu » 1919 as “the day Confucius died." If volumes one and two 
le Republic nce death, however, they imply it (e.g, “Confucianism under 
i fre at s a vestige”) ; and volume three leaves little room for doubt. 
dern c ast Levenson shares with us his view of what Confucian China’s 
ng less than to have become a museum piece. And 


ate Was, Tt is nothi 
fe at all it is “a still, still life." 


t Mtge 
um 
contains any li 
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The examples with which Levenson elucidates this thesis 
familiar, since (like volumes one and two) the book includes 
published but here supplemented, tightened, and linked to each 
read how Liao P’ing became “an historical relic in his own lifetime» 
ching-t’ien (well-field), which had long had a literal Confucian E Whi 
took on a significance which was neither literal nor Confucian But ee 
and Western: “It stood for things, values or social theories which EU 
Confucian at all." When a twentieth century Chinese referred fe iM m 
as early Chinese socialism he was acknowledging the death of the -Pien 
surely as, say, a Soviet leader describing his country as a garden of s ES 

So, the modern fate of Confucian men was to become relics, and the ud 
fate of Confucian institutions and/or ideals was to become metaphors, ji 
does the present maintain continuity with relics and metaphors? One E. 
by Marxist periodization, which makes each stage of history appropriate an 
even “good” in the sense that it stayed in line, allowing the stage Preceding 
it to fulfill itself and the stage following it to keep the prescribed order 
Confucian China was thus conveniently feudal, and it then obligingly expired 
to make way for capitalism (the sequence, of course, being modified by in. 
perialism). The stages permitted Chinese intellectuals to have a sense d 
continuity with the past unblemished by any feeling of loyalty to it; bu 
furthermore, since one could criticize feudalism as a class system rather than 
a Chinese system, one would not seem disloyal to the past. In any ay, 
a Chinese Communist continues to study his past, but with a differed 
objective—the past no longer provides its students with standards or values 
only with data to prove a Marxist theory of process. Instead of being “histor 
ically really significant” (i.e., the mover and measure of men’s actions In 
molder of history), Confucianism has become merely historically significati 
an object of historical study, safely lodged in the museum. l 

What sort of continuity is this, and why should our attention be called ; 
it? It is most of all a continuity that distinguishes between perpetuation 2! 
preservation. Levenson destroys superficial comparisons between " 
and Communist China which find perpetuated in the latter the fo 
reaucratic restraints on private enterprise, haughty indifference to B. 
all-embracing intellectual/institutional system, and much more. Le à 
denies there are parallels between a “Confucian quietistic sage ea 
the withering away of the state. He pursues clichés of this sort d the 
finding that “many bricks of the old structure are still around D whid 
structure.” The continuity Levenson finds is one of po a beg 
seems not unlike mummification: having safely completed the sure cont 
decades earlier, by removing the last viscera of Con 


will not e 
articles i 


fad 
Other, aR us à 1 
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fucian China, tf 
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balmed the remains and displayed them for all to see. Unlike 
Os wever, the Chinese are their own curators, which explains 
e continuity without precluding change.” 
E therefore demands our attention because it shows the Chinese 
B s the past by tying themselves to it in a unique manner. When 


: ve broken are shelved in the museum, it is a sign that they have 
| ee of the past » /j 

Orie oducts «claim to affect the future” ; they have, instead, “a place of harm- 
not yield an » And when the curator shelves them he is making “a gesture of 


r. : 
s D 4 dead past. He can be indulgent toward the past because he 
r 


cease red it, But why should he go to so much trouble to display his antique 
senes The answer brings us to journey's end in these three volumes. 

n Confucianism to the museum, the Chinese have neither dis- 
| E co; resuscitated it; to have done the former would have been bour- 
E un-Chinese, while to have resuscitated Confucianism would have 
2 on and un-modern. With Confucius intact as a monument, no longer 
ialized but yet preserved, unshattered, it was possible to achieve “the great 
jin’ of all modern Chinese, which was to be both modern and Chinese at the 
ane time. A new tension has been established between innovation and preser- 
uim which may be as vital as the tension between monarchy and bureau- 
«xy (see volume two) it replaced. 

Levenson has elucidated the significance of this interpretation far beyond 
ur ability to summarize, and in any case his findings already inform the 
wrk of all of us who study Confucianism and modern China. It is time for 
filosophers and others to ask questions about how this interpretation is 
tanding up as monographic work proceeds. First, did Confucianism die in 
lie way Levenson suggests? This would mean a double death. According to 
“ume one Confucianism died because an idea cannot persist if it is held for 
tonal reasons rather than intellectual ones, if it is accepted because its 
dio Rivers feel in their hearts it must be true and not because they are confident 


n 


ani "iheir minds that it is true. According to the next volume, Confucianism died 
E = its life depended on its connection with monarchy and bureaucracy. 
A ae a was abolished and the bureaucracy was transformed, 
oot | e iking in me mih life was severed. Second, if Confucianism did depart 
and. | Miseum de fashion, has its death been followed by relegation to the 
sp | Mths, ite = (Has it been preserved rather than perpetuated?) Third 
te f tela mumm 1 i a stuffed animal rather than a deceptively hardy peren- 
pich | her than RE © be tended and defended by embalmers and museum-guards 
aep Ower that blooms regularly and afresh, is there a continuity 


1S aS sion: 

: n 
| li these ene as the change? 
e : : 
central issues in Levenson’s work, I must come to the con- 
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clusion that his brilliant and exciting trilogy, abounding Ae, Th 
and scoring innumerable direct hits, nevertheless misses jtg VN insi ; 
fucianism certainly did not perpetuate itself in the sense that it E E 
and survived without breaks, never failing, and continuing i5 S Extend 
choices in the same ways and to the same degree it did in the mae Val 
by this standard it was not “perpetuated” through 2509 Toe MT 
history but rather underwent several deaths and reincarnations,) If vu 
Levenson's desire to clear away the misleadingly obvious links ied Y share 
fucian and modern China, accept the obvious differences, and get on E Con. 
search for subtler continuities. In this context the salient fact ig i 
entirely) what he says it is, that “Confucian harmony is not Marxist a Ds 
Confucian permanence is not Marxist process, Confucian moralism a 
Marxist materialism . .. . The categories of Chinese communist thought E 
not traditional." But if Confucianism has not been perpetuated in this a 
neither has it lost all of its power to move men’s actions and all of its claim i 
affect the future. Less than a richly blossoming perennial, Confucianism i 
more than a pickled relic. 
My fundamental objection to Levenson’s central thesis stems from tis 
tendency to insist upon polarities. Now one feels as if he is being ungrateful 
even churlish, in objecting to a few blacks and whites in a work that is so rid 
in nuance and careful shadings. But the fact remains that when Levenson ges 
to the nub of his argument, he relies heavily upon concepts he presents a 
diametrically opposed, but whose overlap and intermingling are at les 
equally striking. These include intellectual-emotional, history-value, tradi 
tional-modern, culturalism-nationalism, Confucian bureaucracy-Legalist mo 
archy, and many more. 
One of the most interesting and significant examples of this tenden 
appedrs in Levenson's discussion of the clash between Confucianism T 
Christianity (I, 117-125). Here he maintains that when Chinese ae 
Christianity in the seventeenth century, Confucianism was sufficiently i 
for rejection of new ideas to be on the grounds that they were unma M 
was "the Chinese feeling for a special historical Chinese identity" that a i 
the Christians’? claim unacceptable to Chinese, “for men do not e 
minds just for the flooding light of allegedly abstract reason." In Bn 
eth century, however, Chinese rejected Christianity because it was D. obscure 
not scientific, This argument reveals much but also obscures much. 
the many Chinese who rejected Christianity in the seventeent 
rational grounds, posing questions that went right to the heart 0 
theology, questions that could have come from eighteenth CAs E 
even from the seventeenth century European rationalists. I thin 


gj 
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p e for the argument that Christianity was unacceptable to 
llectual grounds, grounds that have at least a claim to 


alidity. It was not simply their feeling for a special 


trong C85 


solidly inte 
hilosophical v 


ES a 
chines? on 


Mi iare nese identity that led Chinese to reject Christianity. It was also, 
rly jgorial even more, well thought out reasons that might have occurred to 
deeg | and perhap : man. Maybe they were wrong, but if they were, it was not only 
" y thinking were Chinese; it was also because their minds betrayed them 
hare |. jets they stes! did him, or the Socinians' did them. 

Con. | oenas Desca in the seventeenth century the Chinese had rather a good 


T Furthermore RE à 
f what it was they were rejecting. in the twentieth century they may 
idea 0 


P rejected Christianity for the reason Levenson gives—it wasn't 
LE (or scientific, which to many was the same thing). Given the great 
E E. of divisions among twentieth. century Chinese intellectuals and the 

t Pid and frequent shifts made by individual thinkers, generalizations of this 
qrt are far riskier than for the seventeenth century; Levenson, however, is 
dí course dealing with the leaders of the New Culture Movement, a point to 
stich I shall return later. But where did they get the ideas that Christianity 
1 bis | yas not modern and that to be modern meant being scientific? Levenson 
teli, | properly stresses that this rejection was based on Western values, and he 
ib | daws out some of the implications of this beautifully. However, he misses 
ges | moother implications. One is that their view of Christianity was now a more 
tsa | sondhand, distorted view than it was in the seventeenth century, which 
les | nant that they did not quite know what they were rejecting. The significance 
rad: | tthis derives from what Levenson has justifiably taken great pains to explain 
mor | -the same idea (or seemingly very similar ones) in widely separated times 
Snot the same idea at all, for even if it is in itself unchanged (unlikely event), 
E e to it are different. Many Chinese rejected Christianity for 
E. Be e reasons in both the seventeenth and twentieth centuries; 
sies ze x p teachings as irrational and irrelevant to their living 
"Pl see e ES E they rejected in the two times was not the same. 
matt | tion Workers TS ked as aS LEonomens WOE none Some as rural HSSONEURGG- 
thet Ret both, Dm were also miSsionanicsy while Chinese could justifiably 

ls for = = = some careful attention on our part to see whether they 
donne i e pecans in the same ways, and to the same degree. In 
cit | PON era EC „the helpful practical results of Western science in 
ore ache they accepted Western astronomy from Jesuit 

x fie agricul astically and for a much longer period than they accepted 
ce v | ul Cites ure Via Protestant agronomists. But the main point is that 
co | He ise it Uu. they almost totally rejected was Christian theology. In the 

5a different theology and one that was closely linked to, per- 
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haps even overshadowed by, a dedication to social and econo 
rejection came partly from a lopsided and uncritical Chin 
some modern Western values. 

This leads one to the second implication I referred to earlier, Tt ; | 
Chinese acceptance of some modern Western ideas was not on > that the 
grounds. And this is why I think Levenson's treatment of Ch telle 
China is such a significant example of his tendency to deal wit 
Just as he finds it difficult to acknowledge that Chinese could reject Wes. 
ideas and retain traditional ideas on intellectual grounds, he also fails oa 
sider in his trilogy that they could reject traditional ideas and, most : Cor. 
tantly, accept Western ideas for emotional reasons. Much of modern c E 
intellectual history resembles a kaleidoscope of fads—there were Ne. 
numerous varieties of Darwinism and anarchism, advocates of anti-Mane 
republicanism that never had an opportunity to mature into knowledges, 
conviction,! followers of Kant, Bergson, Dewey, Russell, and a host of others 
—intellectual movements that must have had at least as much emotional 
content as intellectual. To adapt Levenson’s terms, one Western idea afte 
another was entertained in the hope it might be true at least as much asin 
the conviction it was true. In a time of flux, uncertainty, and experiment; 
time filled with stresses and pressures of great variety and intensity, strid 
categories such as intellectual and emotional break down rather badly. Chine 
intellectuals’ attitudes toward the traditional and the modern, toward whi 
was their own and what was Western, cannot be classified so neatly. The 
held to traditional beliefs out of intellectual conviction as well as emotion 
hangover, and they leaped at Western ideas for their emotional value zs vel 
as intellectual validity. Their attitudes consist of emotional and intellect 


mic Teform E 
ese acceptan a 


Tistianit i 
h polari. 


appeals that seem beyond untangling. In any case, like the French histones 
c $, | 
Marc Bloch I deny that “history, because it appeals strongly to the emotion E 


is less capable of satisfying the intellect."? 


Roe ; jo n ie T 
If this is so, it can be argued that Levenson's vision of modern Chi | 


traditiord | np 
aditionalis | te] 


are neglected in these books. Levenson tells us, for example, 
Confucianist" Liao P'ing, who spent an “empty career" and eae er 
thinking thoughts that were irrelevant to action; in his time “Con ; 

could be a political issue,” but “the Confucian life was > 
by 1932. Part of the problem here is the one of polarities age 


5 icalisim 
1See my forthcoming book, The Birth of Modern Chinese Radicali 


of Washington Press). 
2 The Historians Craft (New York: Vintage Books, 1953), p. 8. 
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related one of monolithic concepts. A Confucian structure 

ane 1° ys treatment that cannot be viewed in terms of the arrange- 
noi L ut only as a block. While it is acknowledged (in the preface 
of its pricks ever to have been “alone in the Chinese universe,” Confu- 
e mM portrayed as if it was able to survive only as long as men 
PL too p Confucian life. Living that life depended in turn on the 
e the old monarchy and bureaucracy and the tension between them. 
vise of - of this idea has already been made most effectively? and 


1 cannot give this question extended discussion here, I should like to 
4 J ca 
ile e 


fd that em 
te imp E one holds to this he cannot also deny continuity between Con- 
pane s ers t China on the grounds that “Confucian harmony is not 

ESL" The term “tension” falls nicely between harmony and 
E. so nicely in fact that some might think it provides a line of continu- 
jii might even be converted into the term “non-antagonistic contradiction" 
rihout too much being lost and perhaps with something gained. In any case, 
iderly is not simple harmony. 

The problem of polarities is related here, because it does not seem im- 
asible that men will be intellectually attracted both to some traditional 
(hinese ideas and to some modern Western ones, and that they will insist on 
tying to adapt them to each other, blend them, and/or synthesize them. All 
adlectual growth requires an assimilation of new ideas to old and a process 
mutual adaptation. The process is always painful and unsettling. I do not 
tan to suggest that Chinese Confucianists in the twentieth century faced 
tesame problem as all men in all times and places, although I think Levenson 
all would agree there are more similarities than is commonly believed. I 
NB ERU say that amid the acceptance of new ideas, intellectual confidence 
a pM in the truth of some of the old. 
jor! | ipart, in ee that Confucianism may have survived (admittedly only 
ais TE egree, and in altered form» even with the monarchy gone, 
smal | ling e Lune and new (seemingly incompatible) foreign ideas 
it’ | se of ms : IET may still provide: students of the pes with 
ais lere are " — ards and values. As Hellmut Wilhelm has pointed out, 
ont | nt types of values, and some of them, which he calls *arche- 


rt d aS, 
| TN Nard L. Kahn’s revi 


bg e art ] (1966), ew in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 


ig ucian-b 184-187. Note especially the discussion on pp. 186-187 of 

Quo .ireaucracy Legalist-emperor formula. 

im eum and Revolution in China's Political Modernization," in 

for 1e First Phase, 1900-1913, Mary C. Wright, ed. (Yale University 
a discussion of the compatibility of the traditional and the modern. 


eral 
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typal" values, exist not only apart from social and political į 1 
time but even in opposition to them. They stem from basic human 
and needs and can be expressed in a variety of ways, such E d 
religion, and poetry. There is evidence that these values survive’ pc. toj I 
clearest evidence that they survive in philosophy is that the 
munists do not simply display Confucian relics as safe oh 
study. Men such as Liu Chieh and Fung Yu-lan still claim 
for jen in the words and spirit of Mencius. When they do 
not only for being wrong, but because the idea is dangerous, 
hand the Chinese Communists continue to ransack the past for erroneo |“ | 
ideas, to expose and refute them, and to warn people to leave them in i: M 
freeze; but on the other hand they wearily confess that not all old ide 
be put harmlessly on display or hidden in the storerooms, and therefore id "m 
must search out parts of their "invaluable legacy" to be kept! Similar à | 
vivals are found all over Communist China, from medicine to marketing wat | j 
terns. In brief, parts can be preserved, but other parts of Confucian China can | 
only be perpetuated. 
This having been said, it must be added that for understanding the cop. 
tinuity between Confucian China and Communist China Levenson’s analysis 
is indispensable. No other explanation I have seen of the connection between 
the two can match the many-sidedness and sheer brilliance of his. Its limit: 
tions derive mainly from his preoccupation with those intellectuals who seem 
to have been the big winners and big losers—the leaders of the New Culture 
Movement and the Communists on the one hand, and the arch-traditionaliss 
on the other. When one contrasts Ch’en Tu-hsiu and Mao Tse-tung wi 
Liao P’ing and Chang Ping-lin, quite sharply defined categories are possible 
But what of those who have as yet neither won nor lost all? Where does one 
place’ Fung Yu-lan? Only in a few sentences in volume one, significaly 
enough. If Levenson is to be true to his conclusion to volume one, where lt 
explains that intellectual history is the history not of thought but of a 
thinking (as indeed it should be), there must be a place in his d 
there is in China's present) for those who continue to think um. i 
thoughts. Perhaps those thoughts are sterile when produced in à Me. 
social context, but this is questionable in the light of evidence that e 
munists’ ability to promote social change is not infinite and a are 
ideas which the Communists fear continue to appear. The men Vs 
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they are attack | í 
€ Thus On the of j 


; jet 
eem » China Quar 
5 Hellmut Wilhelm, “The Reappraisal of Neo-Confucianism, The = 
No. 23 (July-September, 1965), pp. 123 ff. : of the 
6 Donald J. Munro, “Chinese Communist Treatment of the m pP: 121-1% 
Schools Period,” The China Quarterly, No. 24 (October-Decem er, 
7 Ibid., pp. 125 ff. 
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pe the focus of his intellectual history. Who can be certain 

ought Pos and not Mao who is today mouthing “empty words"? 
dhange or continuity we are left with? Unhappily, despite Leven- 
NT ductive labors, we do not yet have the conceptual tools 
^r their relative weights. In the (temporarily) final analysis, 
an only Say both. Ambiguous? Maybe so, but appropriate in a 
we P whose theme is frankly said by its author to be ambiguity. 
3 too for a book about a museum, written by a historian who 


seis à y 
a 7 “Water Lilies,” one remembers havi 
en Monet's Water Lilies," one remembers having seen a Monet, 


E lic Monet, more than having seen water lilies. But he will never again 
"gir lilies as he did before he saw them through Monet’s eyes, and he 
Be paint water lilies as he might have if Monet had not painted them. 
jy who read these volumes will not be convinced they know the modern 
ve of Confucian China, but few will observe or write about modern China 
{Confucianism as if Levenson had not written. And thus they will have 
med more than they can realize or acknowledge. 
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j b Reviews 


Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and 
omparative philosophy. Authors and publishers are encouraged to 
ead review copies of appropriate books to the Editor. 


ORM SUTRA OF THE SIXTH PATRIARCH (THE TEXT 
ji PLA HUANG MANUSCRIPT). Translated, with notes, by Philip B. 
TH 


iy. New York: Columbia University Press, 1967. Pp. xii + 216 + 30. 
fono a" 


gd. 


This book is a new translation of the Platform S ittra, a summa- 
va of the teachings of Hui-neng, the sixth Patriarch. The Platform Sütra is a 
oot eighth century T’ang China, a basic and very important classic of Ch’an 
slim; for Hui-neng is considered the “actual” founder of Ch'an and the most 
— figure of this school of Buddhism. Yampolsky's translation is based on 
e Tinhuang manuscript, the earliest known version of the text. This manuscript 
mains many errors and is unintelligible in parts. For this reason, the translator 
isorrected the original version with reference to the Koshoji edition. 
The first part of the book contains a lengthy introduction which is divided into 
tr sctions. The first section consists of a complex analysis of the actual and 
gatary history of Ch'an Buddhism from the time of its introduction into China 
alte time of its becoming the dominant sect of Chinese Buddhism. The second 
[im deals with the biography of Hui-neng. Numerous works purport to tell of 
‘il These are explored and some are rejected at the outset as unauthentic. In 
Hif these sections the reader is warned that it is difficult to tell where fact 
Li s begins. But Yampolsky is to be commended for his effort to 
lina. G m be accepted as authentic with regard both. to the history of 
TD Ry of Hui-neng. In the third section, entitled “The Making 
M on find a discussion of the possible origin and development of the 
ura itself. The fourth section consists of a content analysis of the 
TAE two basic parts : the sermon given at Ta-fan temple, and other 
e ud d not directly related to the sermon, support and amplify it 
“i teditation, the ea oe translation itself. It discusses the identity of prajna 
QUO non apii e of oneness, the doctrines of direct mind, no thought, 
ira general ae the original pure nature of man. In the latter half of 
ee Sara ex epts are expounded and are applicable to Mahayana as a 
"It of Cp Presses itself with the directness and simplicity so charac- 
ves valuable insights into direct ontological experi- 


àn teach: " 
pa s a It gi 
ntact yy 9 clear up the misconceptions held by those who have not 


CN ith the original 


Re ga Placing Source. The translation is documented with a wealth 
Be yc names and places in historical perspective. These notes also 


Sion i 
hich pe alternativ 


€ translations, documentation of the passages of the 
€en corre 


Cted, a series of amplifications, and possible inter- 
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pretations of the ideas in the Stra itself. All this is cony 
bottom of the page where it is easily accessible. The reader 
glossary of Chinese terms, a bibliography, and a copy of th 
Yampolsky has provided the reader with a wealth of mater; 
not been available under one cover. 

This book has not been written for the general reader, as is iy. 
foreword. The attempt to supply a historically relevant context is AR in 
is so replete with complexities that it is difficult to separate the E I 
from the trees. In this sense, it suffers from a loss of readability d for 
will be of use to the scholar. Yampolsky has laid a good foundation à no q 
understanding of Ch'an may grow. However, this growth depends n whi 
intellectual knowledge of Ch'an, but also on a familiarity with the 
and context of Ch'an, which we should, contrary to what is implied į 
hope for in a book. It is where scholarship finds an impasse that 
Ch'an must be communicated by its spirit, which can be expresse 
as well as in practice. 


its | 
as EN 


itf 
ch 

not only a 
“living Spirit 
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STANTON Maray 
University of Haugj 


THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS (ESSAYS ON THE PROBLEM (j i 
UNDERSTANDING). Edited by Joseph M. Kitagawa with the collaborate} ; 
of Mircea Eliade and Charles H. Long. Vol. I. Chicago and London: The Unive. 
sity of Chicago Press, 1967. Pp. xii + 264. $6.95. 


This is the first in a series of eight volumes commemora 
the hundredth anniversary of the University of Chicago Divinity School, Its ti 
composed of eleven essays written by the alumni of the School, and the pies 
present members of its faculty. T 

Volume I centers upon the problem of understanding as regarded we 
perspective of the history of religions. As Joachim Wach points out in d 
which serves to introduce the material, "Theology is concerned with bs a 
and confirming its own faith,” whereas Religionswissenschaft (history of reli i ; 
asks the question “what is there that is believed?" By its nature, this ^ 
involves the tasks of gathering material and interpreting it. 

Each article focuses upon a particular aspect of the comp 
the interpretation of religious doctrines. Professors Kitagawa, C 
are concerned with the problem of self-understanding, while + insights £P 
‘Death of God and the Uniqueness of Christianity" in the light o 1 "de with [Ri 
from other religions. Essays by Eliade and the late Paul Tillic US 3 
contemporary significance of Religionswissenschaft, while at reg te 
White, Adams, Earhart, and J. Long are concerned with particu i 
with a certain problem which arises within a religion. 

Contained within one volume, then, are many hi 2 
subject which should be considered by anyone involved in i interpret“ 
Interpreting religious data requires a certain method, an 


licated procedit h 
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e of the strengths and weaknesses of his approach. Further, 
; Rn particular problems which are dealt with individually as 
ariety of articles. The caliber of the contributors combines 
f the subject to make this book a significant contribution 
gion. 


the 8 reat Y 


T. G. O’Connor 
University of Hawaii 


UNDERSTANDING AND REASON (A DIGEST OF KANT'S 
CRITIQUE). By N. A. Nikam. New York: Asia Publishing House, 
+ 140. (Price not given.) 


Because of the ever more numerous and detailed studies of 
pats first Critique, the writing of a succinct exposition of the Critique has 
i | komean ever more urgent and difficult task. N. A. Nikam has met that demand 
nite extent that he has furnished a generally faithful and useful account of the 
migues main arguments. The presentation follows the line of argument as 
tnd in the Critique with two exceptions: In Nikam’s discussion the transcen- 
j| tatal deduction of the categories precedes the metaphysical one; the various 
inetigations of the self are concentrated in the discussion of the paralogisms. 

There are limitations to the usefulness of the book. Some are technical. There 
i hrdly any verifiable references to the original text, so that the student is 
mbe to use Nikam’s digest as a guide to the pivotal passages in the (very 
ummy structured) Critique. There are no references to secondary sources 
l. ki "hich would indicate what is generally accepted in Kant scholarship and what is 
wi puted. Other deficiencies are stylistic. Some parts are needlessly repetitious 
a 13, 14) while others are elliptical to the point of being unintelligible (pp. 
md 19,90, 85, 110). In the latter category, there are assertions that would require 
is e ENSIS argument in order to appear plausible. In the absence of such argu- 
" d E say that these assertions are simply careless or mistaken, 
s er | Crone ig e ede Shortcomings. One fundamental claim and intent of 
Mum with a a € disregarded. It is Kant’s attempt to go beyond the philosophical 
& Problems, m d Problems to the conditions of the possibility of things 
lifts iren 5 ks transcendental step that Kant takes. Nikam explicitly 
[8 lx with ter a with “a priori” (pp. 4-5), Whereas Kant, being notori- 
lan, terms as $ though nonetheless rigorous in his thinking, incidentally 
| i oretation of UAE. Nikam's identification quite consistently leads to 


Mains th € transcendental deduction as the establishing of a hypothesis 
KIM € facts of knowle 

: s u D. 46-47) 
MAS antecedent 
act 


FREEZER 


dge, a hypothesis that can be checked against 
: But what Kant wanted to show was that the categories 
50 that m are fundamentally and necessarily constitutive 
a method of Rud and prior to the categories we have no access to 
tly impossible. verification in Nikam’s sense. Kant’s enterprise might 

€, but that would have had to be argued explicitly, Apart 
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from some general references to the Vedanta in the Preface ( i: M 
is no mention of Indian or Eastern philosophy. pp. Vil-ix) th, | 
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HINDUISM. By Solange Lemaitre. Translated from the French by Johnep 
Brown. New York: Hawthorn Books, 1967. Pp. 128. $3.50. aranci 
The author does not divide Hinduism into historical 
treats it as a whole and as derived from the ancient Vedic revelation, In ij 
respect, according to Lemaitre, her book could have been entitled “Vedic Relig 
or “Sandtana Dharma.” (The term “Hinduism” was chosen, however, because j | 2 
is used by European Indologists.) She does recognize that there is “no sing 
religion in India but rather a combination of related religions” representin | © 
different facets of the Vedic tradition, which is the initial source of the mutual 
compatible sects in India. : 
This fourteen-chapter book is broad in its scope and clear in its suci 
treatment, and its frequent quotations from hymns and texts are well chos 
Thus, Hinduism is comfortable and informative reading—especially if one is; 
Catholic, for Hinduism is the first volume to be published in The Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism dealing specifically with a non-Westea 
religion. The book, therefore, is primarily meant for the general reader: tk 
serious student will find nothing new in its parade of ideas and quotations, pt 
sented without any analysis in depth. 
Hinduism covers not only the topics usual in an introductory volume, p A 
Six Philosophical Systems, Brahman, Creation, Karma, Death, and Yogi i di 
also includes terse descriptions of eleven sects of Vaisnavism, seven E 
Saivism, the Castes, the Temples, Holy Places, and Pilgrimages an a. 
tends to overburden the more important basic issues of the Hindu roe i 
least this wide scope makes one aware of the diversity inherent within E a 
as a whole, which is the author’s main purpose. As such, TiN ae F 
book: no Westerner can read it without experiencing a broadening * she oi 
horizons and without realizing that Hinduism goes a long way Dd 
nation of many misunderstandings; for example, the common ass 


Periods by 


Hinduism represents a withdrawal from life. ders de religi i 
Lemaitre’s book leaves the reader with a better understan e velie that i 


roots of Indian culture, and more keenly aware of its preva 


; i existence 
can be realized in many ways as the supreme goal of human 
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a sM. BY Thomas Berry. New York: Hawthorn Books, 1967. Pp. 192. 
I . 
p” 


Father Berry, an Associate Professor of the History of Religions 
i University, has written an admirably succinct, clear, and informative 
yf qe history and eee of ns Showing a well-cultivated 
[W* he approaches the ee sa exities and philosophical enigmas of 
with exemplary exegetical skill. M. 
B divided into three major sections, the first of which is devoted to an 
"+ of the life and initial teachings of the Buddha, as well as to the resultant 
psition Es development of Hinayana Buddhism. The second section explains 
ergene Pes of Buddhistic soteriological concerns from the normative ethic 
, gradua to that of the bodhisattva, which was characteristic of the neo-Buddhist 
BSc physical tradition known as Mahayana Buddhism. The last section 
m. the transcultural spread of Indian Buddhism and its subsequent incorpo- 
E. the multicultural diversity of Asia in general, including its only recently 
cm] inroads into Western culture. For the most part Father Berry stresses 
E ahical import of Buddhism, although he does discuss at some length logical, 
qiiemological, and metaphysical ramifications in Buddhist development. 
father Berry's book contributes well to an over-all understanding of Buddhism, 
grit avoids the Scylla of over-specialization (and hence of perspectival myopia) 
swell as the Charybdis of a simplistic panoply of mystifying yet tired clichés. 
Heis especially careful not to commit the classic Western faux pas of equating 
limyàna with Theravada Buddhism, but rather discusses the fact that Theravada 
ws merely an influential one of more than twenty-odd subschools within the 
limyàna Buddhist tradition. This book would be particularly valuable for intro- 
&dory college courses in Buddhism, with its wealth of names, concepts, historical 
. | Sats, and bibliography of translated Buddhist primary texts giving the reader a 
tiled perspective and an opportunity to study specific problems in depth. 
a ere of an index to the book makes it difficult for the layman as well as 
“wiar to cope with the plethora of Sanskrit terminology, whether one is con- 
cls d med with concepts (śünyatā, nirvana, etc.), persons (Nāgārjuna, Buddhaghosa), 
1 i p landi, Kapilavastu), events (Councils of Rajagrha, Vaisali), or texts 
i la, vig. dhotpädaśāstra, Avatamsaka). Another possible criticism is the 
EA " s l the exception of listing a few Chinese translators and travellers, the 
net ae OR to the thirteen important Mahayana schools that 
die |" subdivisions ae E of Chinese Buddhism. Five of these schools alone 
i philosophies G an (Zen) Buddhism, two of which still exist in Japan as 
E Metsu, aca n Soto and Rinzai schools of Zen). Ch'an masters such. as 
RR o outstand; uang-po certainly deserve a high position in the Mahayana 
at ion toward T img scholar-monks. However, despite the book's primary 
Tis xpansio “ndian Buddhism and its relatively short discussion of the 
n into other parts of Asia, it is excellent and well worth reading. 


L. T. SraLLıncs III 
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METHODS OF KNOWLEDGE ACCORDING TO ADVAIT $1 
By Swami Satprakashananda. Foreword by Huston Smith, Intr 
P. Mahadevan. London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1965, p 


duction p. SU | 


y 

P- 366, so. MW n 

Methods of Knowledge According to Advaita Veda 
lucid scholarly account of the subject matter indicated by its title. oe wives 
plains the five ways of knowing according to Advaita Vedanta ( NI $ 
ence, postulation, comparison, and non-apprehension), and compares E Infer, 
them with notions in other Indian and Western philosophies. Section I con 
establishing verbal testimony as the sixth means to valid knowledge a 
title one would expect the book to end there. However, this is not the 
author goes on to show the efficacy of the Vedas as a means of ; 
knowledge, to defend their revelatory status, to explain the truth they 
the way to realization of this truth, and to explain the nature of th 
Here there is a change in the attitude of the author from one of neutrality to 
of zealous evangelism in the name of Vedanta, all of which serves as an E. 
example of the fact that in India philosophy and religion are often indistinguishaje 
Tf this is a criticism, it is the only one I can make that is of any import. In general 
I think the book is very good. It is easy to understand though not at all elementar 
and the author’s style is very readable. Therefore, although Methods of Knowledy 
is intended primarily for graduate students in philosophy, it would also be of vale | | 
to those who have little special training in this field. 
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CHINA’S FIRST UNIFIER: A STUDY OF THE CH'IN DYNASTY AS 
SEEN IN THE LIFE OF LI SSU. By Derk Bodde. 2nd ed. Hong Kong: Hong 
Kong University Press, 1967. Pp. xii + 270. HK $40.00. 


2 This is a new edition of a study written some 29 years w = l e 
Ssu, the legalist statesman in the brief Ch'in Dynasty. Professor Bodde has a : : 
his careful scholarship up to date and has made available to the literary : E 
illuminating description of the transformation of a pre-Ch'in Ching 2 2 m 
lithic empire under the leadership of the First Emperor of d t Bot ts 
cultural, and political measures of unification directly inspired by ET i| Tini 
approach lies in tracking the life-history of Li Ssu and then ee “an, he E |a 
achievements in the unification of China. As an intellectual historiam "^ at, 


> Ln 
à : visages L! > |^ 
strong stress on the intellectual backgrounds of Li Ssu, and en which Vf | 


i ist ideas 
a direct descendent and determined executioner of the ieee idea [ea 
largely reflections of the developments of early Chinese his ory. ire); Cha p hy 
Among 12 chapters in the book, Chapter VI (The Cone of ei east d Tm 
X (Li Ssu's Philosophical Background), and Chapter XI (TyP Nee 


2 : 2 hy. i 
Li Ssu) are directly relevant for the history of Chinese oue through! es 
In Chapter VI Bodde has given an interesting account O 2 
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1 | third century P.C. various rulers of states had made attempts to 

A| palf f the ‘2 the meaning of which suggests a higher political authority 

Ap A gel , the title th s tien tzu. Naturally one notices that behin 


new title, Bodde makes this crystal clear in the case of Li Ssu. For Li Ssu, 


Shy i the es not connote the necessity for an absolute sovereign nor for an 
„i which 

the i wW qe 

the E dde has successfully characterized the ideological and intel- 

tots fo chap 


kerounds of Li Ssu in relation to earlier philosophical schools, The 

ja backs res and recommendations of Li Ssu then can be seen naturally as 
jiical B ences of an ideology based on the legalist philosophy. Explana- 
pieligible M anism, use of law? and methods,‘ utilitarianism and a modern- 
po i m history (as versus the golden-age-in-the-past view of history), and 
M ion of Taoist principles for the purpose of legalist statecraft in the school 
Dm (represented by Han Tei Tzu and Kuang Tzu), are aptly made and 
rita view to preserving all the relevant features of the legalist philosophy in the 
torical context. A most interesting and perceptive discussion is made of the 
{eirine of rectifying names and its development from the Confucian context to 
leligilist context. It is true that the rectification of names in general was pro- 
wed to effect and preserve social harmony, but not to gain intellectual knowledge. 
Bitit does not seem correct to say that this is connected with the belief that names 
ine an independent existence of their own. As has been made amply clear by 
Esin Tzu, names are mere instruments of a conventional nature, 
liexplaining the unification of China as a result of social forces existing pre- 
Tos to it, and Li Ssu's ideology, which guides his practical policies, as a result 
tan earlier intellectual development, one will always be tempted to ask the ques- 
“nas the author in fact asks: Was Li Ssu the determiner of the movements of 
üiatn or was he a mere puppet’ of the “historical” forces underlying these 
Root To answer this question adequately, one has to go into details of 
CEN historical explanation, Bodde's view is that history is the interplay of 
es m erica and the influence of the environments. The interplay 
[rs m n when individuals and the environments are in right combinations. 
ts to be = m which E Chinese historian would. normally hold, and which 
tly in 5 € of receiving excellent illustrations in Chinese historiography. 
‘| problem bed types of reasoning in Li Ssu, Bodde has touched a funda- 
dM um a me study of Chinese thought and philosophy—the characteristics 
Bin Lj m s t in Chinese philosophy. Bodde formulates four types of reason- 
f eal i in ich he also takes to be characteristics of types of reasoning in 
RU tra ion thought, They are the argument by historical precedent, argu- 
Of a ot argument by analogy, and, finally, argument in the 
LUN Vitstive on Sorites. Of course, Bodde does not intend his account 
e esting fact is that Bodde considered the effectiveness 

© be dependent chiefly upon appeal to emotions and 
2e whole, one might take this as a reason why the early 
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Chinese philosophers developed no theoretical science, One sho 8| 
that (1) logic and theoretical science are not totally lacking in Ver 
CE 5 . , ear] " 
that (2) theoretical science in the West is a modern product Y Chin 
Aristotelian origins. St and jg not 
Specifically, in each type of argument logical and analytical Of 
difficult to discern immediately, can be identified after scrutiny 
example, the argument by historical precedent, a favorite for: 
Chinese philosophers in the classical period, is in fact an argu 
past historical examples testify to a generalization which app 
Understood in this sense it is neither merely poetic nor mere 
instead scientific and logical. On the basis of induction on concrete samp] 
the argument by traditional authority and that by analogy can be E €s, both 
stood and their logical forces can be properly made clear in relevant conte M 
In connection with the nature of arguments in Chinese philosophy. lud 
not see any necessary or probable connection of forms of argument with E à 
written language, which is ideographic in nature. For, while it is true that a 
written Chinese the abstract and the general are frequently represented by " 
concrete and the specific,® it is not true that this prevents the Chinese from thinking 
in the abstract and perceiving the general truths in distinction from the mere 
useful, the convenient, and the poetic. Thus, to say that Chinese thinking is ass. 
ciative and descriptive is to ignore different uses of the Chinese language and t 
confuse the contents of thinking with their linguistic expressions. In Europea 
languages as well as in Chinese, abstract ideas (like the ideas of abstraction ax 
defense) are etymologically related to, and in fact developed out of, concrete ides 
But there is this difference: in the case of most European languages, syntactic! 
markers are provided to indicate the presence of abstractions, whereas in tk 
Chinese language no such syntactical markers are available, and the presence d 
abstractions (for example, in the case of jen and yi) must be understood in proe 
linguistic contexts of usage. 
Bodde has perceptively observed (p. 228. n. 2) that in Chinese philosophy philo 
ophical ideas are based on common sense and intuitive insights into profon 
truth, whereas in Western philosophy, philosophical ideas are based on Kk r 
constructions and logical deductions from them. But of course this does nt E E 
that the ideas of Chinese philosophy are not seen to relate in certain Ee e 
terns in the strict sense of logic. The evidence for the fact that certain ideas : ; 
Chinese philosophers are seen to relate in certain logical patterns, ue aula 
surprise of many early Western scholars in Chinese, is provided by ae ki, 
chain syllogism or sorites (Masson-Oursel first uses the term sorite in M Th 
of Chinese patterns of reasoning). : the intuit 
In a chain syllogism, as in an Aristotelian syllogism, the premises oe or factual ir 
inductive or analogical connections are assumed to be theoretical jemonst@ thee 
justified and therewith accepted. The purpose of the inference is ; 
these connections so that a conclusion can be drawn from the premist™ ott) irat 


uld, howe 


Clements, 
and analysis A 
tou almost 4 


ment by induction. t 
lies to there 


í ese 
ly emotional, but is} 


i i i Confucian writings id 
analysis of this form by argument (as used in the Con :ndicate the P 
writings as well) cannot be given here. Omne can, on s tze m 

. . ` 2 [11 “Ap 
forms in which it should be understood: the sorite “A tze? ^ » and A 


equivalent to the conjunction of both “if A, then B; if B, then Ci: =“ 
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p E^ The assertions of A, B, C... are axiomatically 
js true he inference “if A, then B, then C . . . etc." is logically justi- 


l t ; : ^ 
| n e Eus and explanation of chain-syllogism should rule out questions of 
p: na 


1t This a WB etc., as irrelevant to the validity of the form "if A, 
1 gor why E e neatness and the powerful psychological effect of this form of 

m p, etc ritten Chinese need not be taken to detract from its logical value and 
nt in y ned as contingent on the form of the written Chinese langauge. 

; ply oe view of this that Professor Bodde stresses the need for a detailed 
it is P argument in Chinese philosophy. 
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MODERN INDIAN POLITICAL THOUGHT. By Vishwanath Prasad Varma. 
Agra: Lakshmi Narain Agarwal, 1961. Pp. ix + 790 + xiv. Rs. 20. 


This book is divided into five parts: (1) The Renaissance in 
hia (2) The Moderates and the Extremists, (3) Mahatma Ghandhi, (4) Reli- 
gon and Politics in Modern India, and (5) Recent Indian Political Thought. 
fat 1 is devoted, among other things, to Brahmo Samaj, Dayanand Saraswati, 
Mündranath Tagore, and Swami Vivekananda. The treatment of these thinkers 
&rtler desultory and diffuse. There is no definite problem or theme on which the 
tought of these men is focussed. Metaphysical foundations, economic ideas, socio- 
beical ideas, philosophy of history—all are jumbled together without the author’s 
towing, for example, how the metaphysical ideas form the foundations, or how 


oo or sociological ideas hang together, affect, and are affected by the 
tical, 


ctical 
n the 
ice of 
roper 


hilos- 
found 


a The very title of Part 2 suggests its point of view, namely, the attitude towatd the 
j^ pou the means of obtaining independence. The same desultory treatment, 
Í " Dus : ur here as in Part 1, though the chapter on B. G. Tilak, which is 
One m uct of much hard work, lifts up the face of this part a little. 
se | politics dd E for a scientific and rigorous treatment of Ghandi's contribution 
tud | tory ¢ in m itical method. People treated in Part 4 belong more to a book of 
The book is AE > political philosophy. à 
àm Mo an Ro of things done and said by almost every person of note since 
on md will be of some use to those who are seeking that type of 
teat the int a » It is full of unnecessary and repetitious eulogies. A cursory 
' troduction and conclusion of each chapter will reveal this. The lack 


Tin the t 
ate the up co of the subject matter as well as in style tends to exas- 
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SCIENTISM IN CHINESE THOUGHT, 1900-1950, By 
Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1966. Pp. xii n 


There is an urgent need today to stud 

s : : : y the Moder i 
tion and transvaluation in Chinese thought. Professor Kwok n transfor | 
answers the need by tracing the development of scientistic thou Bt b Dart | 
the years 1900-1950. Snt in Chin lir 

The work is divided into four parts with seven chapters, In 
historical review is given of how modern science forced its Way into Ch; 
author also discusses the nature of scientism and the characteristics P 
variants: materialistic scientism and empirical scientism. In the FP i 
views of materialistic scientism are presented: Wu Chih-hui's philosophi ae 
alism and Ch’en Tu-hsiu’s dialectical materialism. In the third part Cal materi 
general heading Empirical Scientism, Hu Shih’s pragmatism and MEC the 
three scientists—the geologist V. K. Ting, the mathematician Jen Hur al 
the psychologist T'ang Yüeh—are considered. In the last part the author E 
the great debate between "science" and “metaphysics” in 1923 and also the E: 
longed polemic on the history and nature of Chinese society in the late m 
The book ends with a description of the general intellectual atmosphere that pas | ; 
the way for the advent of the next era: a monolithic intellectual supersystem, 

On the whole, I tend to agree with Kwok’s main contention that the function d | Sich 
science was fanatically worshipped rather than truly understood by the Chis |. 
intellectuals in those days. The more influential figures were as a rule popularis 
of science rather than scientists themselves. Science, no matter whether it wa 
taken as natural science or social science from a Marxist point of view, wa 
glorified into a panacea that could cure all evils for mankind in general and soe 
all problems for the Chinese people in particular. This cult of science is, however, | ali 
understandable if one calls into mind the urgent situation in which modern seiere | i 
was introduced into China. It was a demand for action in those days that tumi 
ideas so easily into ideologies. There was a general impatience on the part of ti 
Chinese intellectuals that drove them to commit themselves too quickly to a sux | 
ficial concept of science which gave scientism a false appearance of doctri; Tr 
finality. 

On the whole Professor Kwok has done a good job: the ideas ue tur 
clear, his evaluations fair. However, some shortcomings are to be noticed. E oi 
the weakest point lies in the fact that the book does not give us an adequate Te bl 
of the difference between a genuine scientific attitude and a distorted pe j 
attitude. This difference, however, serves as the very basis for the us aa d 
further evaluations. Some important biographical data which are ben ae 
to the understanding of thought are lamentably left out. A few of thes 


te 

: pence ih-hui. repre? 
mentioned. For example, with all his materialistic ideas, Wu Chih-hut 7 m. C 
d to Communis" s 


the first Part a Shor 
na, 

ts major 
nd part ti 


2 A 
Ej 
II 


the faction in the Kuomintang which was stoutly oppose ee acci | by 
Tu-hsiu was at one time actual boss of the Communist party, a "ELI 53 


of being a Trotskyite by his comrades. Hu Shih's account o Shih pimscl Y 
Ch'en Tu-hsiu is not even mentioned anywhere in the book. 2 ; nothing to hi, 
later years turned his interest to purely historical research which re c 
with the current thought. Yeh Ch'ing, the one time Marxist 


doctrinalre T (ie I 
ao 
| ^s Three People's princip 
converted into a faithful follower of Sun Yat-sens ihr 
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ought is als 
his earlier 


en 0 r wh à o 
e wonde :entistic thought of the period, it seems to me that though the 


o not presented in a satisfactory fashion. Too much emphasis 
thought, which is hardly typical of Marxism at all, and it 
y he is chosen as a representative of dialectical materialism. 


5 à scl 

| eie R debates and power struggles need not always coincide, the 
ma ot f e way reinforce the latter. The study of the thought in the first 
i jn e would undoubtedly help us to have a better understanding of 
At [ole entality today. 
à je line SHU-HSIEN Liu 
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Ts HINKING OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE. By Sasadhar Sinha. 


CAL T. 
A ya York: 
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Asia Publishing House, 1962. Pp. xiv + 198, 


This volume might more accurately be entitled The Educational 
wig of - «o for its virtue lies in Sinha's excellent treatment of Tagore's 
P cal ideals. Tagore, "a typical product of nineteenth century liberalism" 
ES firmly believed in the value of education in unifying and strengthening an 
Ds: India. “Education,” he held, “was the principal, in fact the only weapon 
iy which India could hope to overcome her many social disabilities” (p. 125). 
Sia describes the goals of such an education and outlines the substance of this 
ritual social panacea. 
According to Tagore, education should follow the path taken by Emile, i.e., 
‘education for life." To be educated is not merely to be factually informed, but to be 
together aware of one's material, social, and spiritual life. Even economic rela- 
ins in the form of agrarian communality, will blossom through educational 
ilightenment. Moreover, not only a unified India, but international cooperation 
tel springs from education, for “the deepest source of all calamities in history is 
understanding” (quoting Tagore, p. 86). Once misunderstanding and ignorance 
f tht | ate removed by Tagore’s vision of an Indian paideia, national and international 
A ae ou emerge. This is the “social” content of Tagore’s educational theories. 
bn RN that Tagore was as fully aware of the economic and political con- 
i land Dewe d ES Side seems to believe. As with the Philosophes, and’ with 
Jem * z agore S educational ideas are better fitted to a society freed from 
xe [t conomic exploitation. As a guide to how we ought ideally to educate, 


inha’s bo 9 
n Is useful; as a guide to social change, many would desire something a 
i “al more concrete, 
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= lop y LLOSOPHIES OF INDIA. By J. C. Sharma. Edited and revised 
> hy. $6.50, Qgert. Lincoln, Nebraska: Johnsen Publishing Company, 1965. 

[i] 
10 

pte] f Dr. Sharma attempts a survey of the ethics of the philosophies of 


, “Om th : 

1 " e ea " - à 
TM e E times to the present. The introductory chapter is devoted to 
cS in general —the need for the study of ethics, the definition of 
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by looki 
h dE © the er: 
Y and ethics of 1, is 


ethics (as a normative science of human behavior) and į 
and to logic, aesthetics, metaphysics, and religion. The se 
a discussion of Indian ethics, emphasizing its practica 
opposed, he says, to the theoretical and relative nature of 

Dr. Sharma begins his analysis of the ethics of India 
of the Vedas, arguing that the germs of all the philosopt 
be found in the Vedas. Such concepts as rta, bhakti, Prajapati the India e 
purusarthas, and the aSramas are present in the Vedas. He makes MURUS the fy 
the reader that it is important to study the Brahmanas as an inpor aA to caue 
the uniform development of philosophy from the Vedas to the Upa "Ink sho 
thing, he claims, Western scholars have failed to do, and ha r ( 

5 £ = V@ am 
understanding of the relation between Vedic and Upanisadic thought) istas 
contention is that “Vedic philosophy presents us an integrated Scene E 
then discusses the ethics of the Upanisads as a continuation of 
with a shift in emphasis from the external inspiration of the Ve 
desire for morality and spiritual perfection in the Upanisads. 

The three heterodox systems of Carvaka, Jainism, and Buddhism 
the next three chapters, with an effort made by the author to bring 
mony with the Vedic philosophy in their main outlook. Perhaps it is this desire ty 
relate all of Indian philosophy as closely as possible that has caused him to over. | toi 
look the Buddhist concept of anatman and declare in several places that the immor | ‘od 
tality of the soul is one of the “basic concepts of Buddhism” (e.g., pp. 149 and 167), | zi 

He then deals with the orthodox schools—Nyaya and Vaisesika, Sarhkhya an 
Yoga, Mimamsa, and the Advaita Vedanta. This is followed by a treatment of i| z 
ethics of the Bhagavadgita, which the author calls "the quintessence of Hint | £ 
culture and the sum and substance of Indian philosophical theory and pratis 
metaphysics and ethics, and religion, mysticism and tradition.” He concludes wit | t 
chapters on the ethics of contemporary philosophers—Tagore, Radhakrishna 
Ghandi, and Nehru. | 

Throughout the book Dr. Sharma deals first with the metaphysics of each sr 
tem, then discusses its ethics in the light of its metaphysics, correctly observa 
that they are inseparable if they are to be meaningful. (In fact, he contends tht i 
the reason Buddhism failed to survive in India was that the Buddha failed tos 
his system a metaphysical foundation.) 

The apologetics inserted by the author do not enhance the bo ; 
"dispassionate" investigation of the ethics of the Indian philosophical D : 
Sharma is convinced of the superiority of Indian ethics to “Western P 
especially in regard to the concept of moksa (which shows that Indian a P 
absolute metaphysical ideal which is capable of being experienced). Dm l 
overly defensive in response to the misunderstandings of Weten aa a 
constantly denies that Indian philosophy is pessimistic or negative ™ deir of]! 
In his conclusion he discusses capitalism and Communism, and how i 
neglect the spiritual aspect of man. In contrast, Indian metaphysic 
said to recognize the physical diversity and spiritual unity of ts 0 
attention to both the material (through the values of wealth a fection, 4! 5 
senses, artha and kama) and the spiritual (morality and spiritual per 
and moksa). 
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number of typographical errors in the book, especially where 


on Sanskrit words are concerned. This may lead to confusion 
ical Sanskrit terms. 


uite 4 
V ec 22° ks 
| it selling of techn 
| Wr prope Hanorp T. HAMADA 
di University of Hawaii 


y MEDICINE, AND RELIGION IN THE CHINA OF AD. 320: 
(HEM EN OF KO HUNG (PAO-P'U TZU). Translated and edited by 


A 
T Cambridge, Mass., and London: The Massachusetts Institute of 
ee Press, 1966. Pp. xiv + 388. $15.00. 


eT 
Ko Hung? (ca. A.D. 280-340), better known by his sobriquet 
y tzu? can be termed one of China's first eclectic thinkers. A self-styled 
icia n, Ko Hung represents the epitome of the fourth century version of 
o schools. His magnum opus, appropriately titled Pao-p’u tzu, is a reflection 
a in Taoist-Confucian dichotomy. The work is divided into two sections: the 
ore. | post nei-p’ien® or “esoteric chapters,” described by Ko Hung as dealing with 
tmo: | ‘gods and genii, prescriptions and medicines, ghosts and marvels, transformations, 
16) wintenance of life, extension of years, exorcising evils, and banishing misfortune” 
a ani | (Ware, p. 17) and the Confucian wai-p'ien? or “exoteric chapters,” which give “an 
of th | zeunt of success and failure in human affairs and of good and evil in public 
Hindi [irs ..." (Ware, p. 17). Professor Ware presents a complete translation of 
acti, | te twenty Taoist chapters. He also includes a translation of Ko Hung’s auto- 
y wilt | tography from the zwai-p’den, 
hn, | Parts of the nei-p’ien have been translated previously by Father Eugen Feifel 
fn Monumenta Serica, VI [1941], 113-211; IX [1944], 1-33) and Tenny L. Davis 
5 claboration with the Chinese scholars Wu Lu-ch'iang and Ch'en Kuo-fu (in 
20113 Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, LXX [1935], 219-284; 
; BXIV [1941], 297-325). However, these translations represent a reduplication of 
ig i ma relatively small portion of the nei-p'ien text. Furthermore, because the 
ad E. n. ee translations are hidden away in journals published almost thirty 
x Su E are not readily available to everyone. Thus, a new translation of 
hi itatslations a u teu is obviously a significant addition to the growing corpus 
The tei pion on the Chinese. : 
it nasties x one of the most important sources on Taoism and alchemy of the 
ad | "aging from d a (A.D. 222-589). It is a miscellany of information on subjects 
lot Tugs, dion €ory and practice of immortality, including alchemical recipes 
elt] "¥en ing S, and amulets, to discussions of major Taoist concepts and terms. 
Pter (17) on the correct methods of climbing mountains and 
well as a detailed listing of the books owned by Ko Hung’s 
ter 19). The appeal of this book is not confined to the pro- 
but extends to the general, non-specialist reader with an 
it would = e nem religion, or philosophy. e 
Ade A that Mr. Ware’s translation is directed primarily toward 
» tor much of the apparatus the scholar would expect is 
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lacking. This immediately raises the question whether a text Eyof 
tgu can be translated without a great deal of exegesis and an 
Ko Hung’s insistence that the nei-p’ien is simply Written 
embellishment (see p. 262 of Ware’s translation), it is not an ea rhetor 
Besides numerous corruptions in the text and technical m text to aj 
lation, the translator must deal with Ko Hung's Stilted, al ae de ul 
awkward prose. Ko Hung frequently introduces a constructio, and ome 
follow normal syntax, misquotes, inserts an inapposite allusion, or Which d d 
own expressions. To translate him requires much collation Es Simply Coins y 
dictionary work, and even some spiritism. A serious translates amount e 
extensive annotation to serve as a commentary. Would qe 
I fear that Mr. Ware’s book falls short of the requirements of a cer 
lation. His notes are extremely sparse indeed. Those he does have in ies trans 
hardly serve to enlighten the reader who knows no Chinese, T E Instance 
non-specialist would make of the following lines from the text: “My i What the 
humble as that of Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju; my body knows the same pangs of = la 
that of the man noticed by Duke Hsiian when he halted under the leaty wc 
(p. 45). For Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju, the famous Han poet, there is no note of imd 
tion. For the incident involving Duke Hsüan, Mr. Ware simply refers the aa 
to Couvreur’s French translation of Tso-chuan, a hardly satisfactory explanation 
the allusion (he could at least have referred to Legge’s English translation). i 
Because his translation is so sparsely annotated, Mr. Ware often leaves hins! 
open for criticism where his silence may be taken for a sign of ignorance or erry. 
A notable example is a passage on page 166 which reads: 


Such aş a | 
Notation, a toj 
and lacks - Die 


Pan Ku says that Ssu-ma Ch'ien is in error when he prefers Taoism to the Six Classis 
But, Ssu-ma Ch'ien's extensive learning, embracing as it does the subtleties, separats 
the good from the evil both in affairs and things. . . . Liu Hsiang, calling him the mé 
learned man of his day, has stated that while Ssu-ma Ch'ien's work is a record of fats 
Pan Ku's discussions are unreliable. 


There are two problems with Mr. Ware's rendering. The first, not too serious, 5 
mistranslation of pu-yin e° (Ware's “blames for concealed reasons") which shot! 
read “does not hide (gloss over) evil." The phrase occurs as early as the du 
yung (Chapter 6, James Legge, The Chinese Classics, Y, 388), although po 
Hung seems to be quoting from the tsan or "Appraisal" appended to the nu 
biography of Ssu-ma Ch’ien (Han-shu 62). 

Much more serious is the translator's treatment of the last line, ami 
Hsiang (77-6 B.c.) is shown criticizing Pan Ku (A.D. 32-92). It wou stie 
that either the translator or Ko Hung made an error in chronology. pan Ki 
the Chinese is a little ambiguous, but since Ko Hung is quoting D "ota 
Han-shu, we can probably assume that he knew the relative ETE [id 
Hsiang and Pan Ku. I would translate the lines thus: "Liu Hoen n piston)’ 
most outstanding and learned man of his time, called [Ssu-ma Ch e tran ae 
true record. [Thus,] Pan Ku's discussion is unreliable." Mr. M sd 
may not be wrong, but he might well have provided a note of exP 2 peculiar" 

In addition to poor annotation, Mr. Ware’s translation suffers a jous 
derings of Chinese philosophical terms. Perhaps the most egreg 


in which E 


quet 
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‘eal terminology is the repeated use of the word “God” as an 
erc of Taoist concepts, including Taos (usually translated 
alent 107 e (e dark" or mystery"), Cheni (the "True"), Wu-hsingi (“form- 

» «Great Ancestor"). Pe" in the binome Tao-te is translated 
| E (Te is commonly translated. virtue" or “power”), ! 

iat bs ve emphasized the negative aspects of the translation, the work 

h sitive features. Mr. Ware has thoughtfully included an extensive 

s have some "s uite useful. He also has an alphabetical listing of the texts and 

that is rea Lee 19. Unfortunately, he includes no bibliography of secon- 

: E te and Japanese on the Pao-p’u tzu. Noticeably lacking is any 
ESI work of Murakami Yoshimi,™ whose Chügoku no sennin—Hoboku 

; a. (The Chinese Immortal —The Thought of Paou tzu), published 
gin) 1956, is the best secondary treatment of Ko Hung's thought. One might 
Kyoto in "ss price of $15.00 that the publishers have levied on this book of 


doe 


also ose would hope that they issue a much cheaper paperback edition in the 
488 page: ; 
Ber as) near future. Davin R. KNECHTGES 
a University of Washington 
Inca. 
Tea} NN hz 
tion d ER ; = 
sate ^ J% 
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eraf UL k KR 
ARE ! i 
a Sinem te A Gey sD Sk TO HE [i m jb ESE TE 
1assits, ZA 1. rs y 
> irak mjah o PBR {ll HORE o BAe 
emi| fi 
[ fat 


A 
‘il! THE BEGINNINGS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY (SELECTIONS FROM 


hut) THE RIG VEDA, ATHARVA VEDA, UPANISADS, AND MAHABHAR- 
i ie TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSKRIT WITH AN INTRODUC- 
RO i 


" NOTES AND GLOSSARIAL INDEX). By Franklin Edgerton. Cam- 
"i 8, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1965. Pp. 362. $8.75. 
a 1 . * * . 
iei althor’s viewers This book, which appeared posthumously, is a distillation of the 


Bt) Pace ie ce a Carly Indian philosophical speculation. As he tells us in the 


af Lt rs È me Product of a lifetime of philological study and reflection, and, 
gst inati SY, his final Statement on those issues which have ever been central, 
jj^ Ing emes in the 


religio-philosophical literature of India. 

ork consists of his translations of select hymns from the Rg- 
adhyayas 3-4 of the Brhadürawyakopanisad (basically the 
“cension, but with reference in the notes to the most important 
3e Kanva recension), prapathaka 6 of the Chandogyopanisad (which 
amous mahavakya “Tat tvam asi”), the entire Kathopanisad, selec- 


g| ad ql Of the w 
Magy 'arva-veda, 


dey Dati n 
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B 1 

tions from the Bhagavadgita (reprinted from his edition in | 
Series, volume 38, but with adhyaya 11 given in Sir Edwi 
which he feels better reproduces the spirit of the original, though 


Octrine of Morg 
critical edition 
“Presenting th 
n of the Moby, 


anslation of Pay 


Deussen (in Vier philosophische Texte des Mahabhératam, Leipzig 190 

unfortunately was published before the appearance of the critica] edit 6) which 
Mahabharata. Many of the divergences between the two translations are T of th 
as Edgerton himself points out, due to the numerous defective readings. 5 erefore 
vulgate editions. the olf 

The translations of these diverse texts are all made with great care and th 
adhere very closely to the original Sanskrit. In the case of the selections from r 
Gitü, each line of English exactly corresponds to a quarter-stanza or ne i 
Sanskrit. Of course, no one can reasonably expect absolute finality of interpretis 
in material of this nature, and Edgerton himself indicates that he is not everywhere 
satisfied with his renderings. But though disagreements are inevitable on his inter- 
pretations of individual words, phrases, and perhaps rarely also on larger segments 
there can be little doubt that he has in many instances improved our understanding 
of the obscure and difficult places and brought us a step nearer to the ideas actually 
intended by the authors. These fresh interpretations, though perhaps unlikely to 
win the unanimous approval of Sanskritists, certainly deserve careful study and 
reflection by those who would rid themselves of many dubious and wrong traditiond 
notions as to the meaning of these important texts. Most of these interpretations 
had been put forth by Edgerton prior to the publication of this book, largely in 
journal articles, but apparently, as often is the case with new material that is 
published unobtrusively, his views frequently did not receive the attention aad 
evaluation their author would have wished. The gathering of these interpretations 
in the compass of a single volume, therefore, is much to be welcomed. 

A large number of the obscure matters are treated in the footnotes, although 
inevitably some readers will bemoan the failure to discuss in these notes what = 
obscure to them. But there will always be this dichotomy in the judgment of w 
merits elucidation in works of this nature. ou 

There is an introduction of three chapters corresponding to the A C 
into which the translated selections fall, viz., Veda, Upanisads, and os 
These introductory chapters trace the principal features of Hindu e the tal 
speculation in the Vedic, Upanisadic, and Epic periods and thus farnis their si 
ground necessary for a proper understanding of the texts which were e0 


E $ : : : in the C. 
cessive products. Much of the material contained in this part, 2$ also put ia 
hed by Edgerton i, 

mation here 


term Sāmkhya in the Mahabharata (p. 35 ff.) where, from its ety 
"based on reasoning or knowledge (samkhyā),” it i 
tion through knowledge as compared with the way © 
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wa, The later application of the name Sdaikhya to the well-known 

e Es an extension and modification of this usage. In Edgerton's view, 


ics ia, contrary to the almost universal opinion of scholars, has nothing to 
4 M in the sense of "number" (see n. 1, p. 36). 

; sotik k is in part intended for the general reader who has little or no 
b sanskrit, there are included in the forepart a brief statement on the 
poled ‘on of Sanskrit words and, following the translations, an addendum on 

in particular the iristubh and anustubh. As an illustration of the 
i ante Hymn (Rgveda X.129) is reproduced in toto in translitera- 


ad Gita II. 19 and 22 to exemplify the anustubh and classical form of tristubh 
tion à = 


ively. ° z 
um ir ise is a very valuable index of technical terms, proper names, and 
inally, 1 


Sanskrit words occurring throughout the book. All these words are followed 
md definitions. Entries like Atman, to which there are numerous references, 
; Bue and minute, consisting of phrases and sentences extracted from or 
wed on the text which, taken in the aggregate, summarize succinctly and per- 
gicaciously what has been said on the subject both in the Introduction and the 
ranslated selections. The index is somewhat difficult to use, however, when these 
lnger articles have to be consulted, as the arrangement of the material within the 
ary is not alphabetical, but apparently is according to the sequence of treatment 
sroccurrence in the book. 

WALTER H. MAURER 
University of Hawaii 
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Books listed are not limited to those in the field of Oriental and com- 
parative philosophy. The style for each listing conforms to that used 
in the book itself. Readers who wish to review any of the books should 
communicate with the Editor. 


FERENCE OF MAN AND THE DIFFERENCE IT MAKES. By 
Adler. Introduction by Theodore T. Puck. New York, Chicago, and 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1967. Pp. xvi + 395. $7.95. 


THE DIF 
Mortimer 
san Francisco: 


CIAL CONSTRUCTION OF REALITY (A Treatise in the Sociology 
ledge). By Peter L. Berger and Thomas Luckmann. Anchor Book A589. 
oubleday & Co., Inc., 1967. Pp. x + 219. $1.25. Paper. 


HE SO 
of Know 
Garden City, N.Y.: D 
INDIAN THOUGHT (A Critical Survey). By K. Damodaran. New York: Asia 
Publishing House, 1967. Pp. viii + 520. $7.75. 


HHICS AND SOCIETY (Original Essays on Contemporary Moral Problems). 
By Henry David Aiken, Kurt Baier, Brand Blanshard, Errol E. Harris, Robert 
0. Johann, Herbert Marcuse, A. I. Melden, Charles L. Stevenson, Thomas S. 
Sease. Edited by Richard T. DeGeorge. Anchor Book A512. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1966. Pp. viii + 217. $1.25. Paper. 


SYMPOSIUM ON HISTORICAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND LINGUISTIC 
STUDIES ON SOUTHERN CHINA, SOUTH-EAST ASIA AND THE 
HONG KONG REGION (Papers Presented at Meetings Held in September, 
1961 as Part of the Golden Jubilee Congress of the University of Hong Kong). 
General Editor F. S. Drake. Chairman of the Proceedings Wolfram Eberhard. 


| Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1967. Pp. ix -+ 387. HK $75.00. 


CHD 
HINESE THOUGHT AND INSTITUTIONS. Edited by John K. Fairbank. 


Chi 
go p d London: The University of Chicago Press, 1967. Pp. xiii + 438. 
453. Paper, 


ROCE 
Os UNS OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CON- 
ORIENTALISTS. Vol. I. By Editorial Committee A. Ghosh, A. 


K. Ghosh ; 

thane ORE Vatsyayan. New Delhi: XXVI International Congress of 

tu S, 1966. Pp. 145, (Price not given). 
SON A 

Collins M EXISTENCE (Schelling's Philosophy of History). By Paul 

the ; r. Leiden: E, J. Brill, 1967. Pp. x + 176. (Price not given). 
AURAL 

Sines by Cyn, TIRUKKURAL OF TIRU VALLUVAR. Translated into 
88 (Price no ng Hsi. Kuala Lumpur: University of Malaya, 1967. Pp. xii + 


t given), Paper. 
233 
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REFLECTIONS ON THINGS AT HAND (The Neo-Confuci Dy 0 
Compiled by Chu Hsi and Lü Tsu-Ch'ien. Translated, with ES Athol | 2 
Chan. New York: Columbia University Press, 1967. Pp. xiii tae Wings gr 

; $1259 Hp | 


ETHICO RELIGIOUS CONCEPTS IN THE QUR'AN. B 
Montreal: McGill University Press, 1966. Pp. 284. $9.00. 


FORMAL LOGIC: ITS SCOPE AND LIMITS. By Richard C 
York, St. Louis, San Francisco, Toronto, London and Sydne : Jeffrey. Ney 
Book Co., 1967. Pp. xii + 238. $7.50. Y: McGraw 


THE SCIENCES AND THE HUMANITIES (Conflict and Recone 
W. T. Jones. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Pp. viii + 282. $2.25. Paper. 


y Toshihiko A 
Li fi 


iliation). By 
Press, 1967 


THE ESSENCE HERITAGE. By Martin A. Larson. New York: Phil 
Library, 1967. Pp. xviii + 237. $4.95. 


PRESENCE AND IMMORTALITY. By Gabriel Marcel, Pittsburgh: Duque; 
University Press, 1967. Pp. 284. $4.95. Paper. pos 


INDIVIDUALISM (Personal Achievement and the Open Society). By David 1 
Miller. Austin and London: University of Texas Press, 1967. Pp. 213. $6.00. 


Osophical 


THE CHINESE MIND (Essentials of Chinese Philosophy and Culture). Editi 
by Charles A. Moore. With the assistance of Aldyth V. Morris. Honolulu: Eas. 


West Center Press, 1967. Pp. ix + 402. $9.50. 


THE INDIAN MIND (Essentials of Indian Philosophy and Culture). Edited by 
Charles A. Moore. With the assistance of Aldyth V. Morris. Honolulu: Es 
West Center Press, 1967. Pp. xi + 458. $9.50. 


THE ASOKAVADANA (Sanskrit Text Compared with Chinese Versions) 
Edited, annotated and partly translated by Sujitkwmar Mukhopadhyaya. New 
Delhi: Sahitya Akademi, 1963. Pp. Ixxi + 181. $8.00. 


LIFE-LITERATURE-YOGA (Some Letters of Sri Aurobindo). Revised ad 
enlarged. Pondicherry: Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 1967. Pp. 278. Rs. 6.00. Paper 


T Ji i 

A YANKEE IN THE YELLOW ROBE (An American Buddhist wa m) 
in East-West Cultural Interchange). An autobiography ilustrated by 

Pulley. New York: Exposition Press, 1967. Pp. 130. $5.50. » 

ree Bolt 


SHREE BHAGAVACHCHANDRIKA. Selected and compiled Ee, " 
Kaji Pushpa Raj. Translated by Gopal Nidhi Tiwari. Nepal: His 
King of Nepal, 1967. Pp. 127. (Price not given). Paper. gi 


ST E' 
A HISTORY OF BOLSHEVISM FROM MARX TO THE P urit 
YEARS’ PLAN. By Arthur Rosenberg. Introduction by Lr A588: 
Translated from the German by Jan F. D. Morrow. Anchor Boo 
-+ 282. $1.45. Pap 


City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1967. Pp. xxxvi 


INTRODUCTION TO RADHAKRISHNAN (The Man a 
S. J. Samartha. New York: Association Press, 1964. Pp. =" a 


: ght): y 
an and His T pare 
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THE METAPHYSICS OF BRADLEY. By Sushi Kumar 
S don: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1967. Pp. 276. $7.50. 
on Š 


: CRACY AND THE COMMUNIST CHALLENGE. By I. C. 
and revised by Stanley M. Daugert. Lincoln, Nebraska: Johnsen 
1967. Pp. xi + 180. (Price not given). 


pEMO 
Edited 

ping Company» 
i G IDEOLOGY (Its Sources, Interpretations, and Influences). By 
. Shih. Seattle and London: University of Washington Press, 1967. 


«IT AND OTHER ESSAYS ON ZEN AND SPIRITUAL EXPERI- 
LS by Alan W. Watts. New York: Collier Books, 1967. Pp. 158. $1.50. 
poss 


paper. 


HE ENGLISH MORALISTS. By Basil Willey. Anchor Book A580. Garden 
jj 


City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1967. Pp. xv + 306. $1.45. Paper. 


REMARKS ON THE FOUNDATIONS OF MATHEMATICS. By Ludwig 
Wittgenstein. Edited by G. H. von Wright, R. Rhees, G. E. M. Anscombe. Cam- 
bridge and London : Massachusetts Institute of Technology Press, 1967. Pp. xix 


4204, $3.45. Paper. 


HEHISTORY OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY IN THE SUNG AND 
YUAN DYNASTIES. Edited by Kiyoshi Yobuuchi. Kyoto: The Research 
Institute for Humanistic Studies, 1967. Pp. vii + 468. (Price not given). 
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| "m Periodicals 


Articles listed here are specifically within the field of Oriental and 
comparative philosophy except, occasionally, when a full table of 


contents is published to indicate the scope of a particular journal. 
Titles in Chinese and Japanese journals have been translated. The 
style for each listing conforms to that used in the publication itself. 
Editors and authors are requested to submit suitable material. 


AN PATH (Bombay), XXXVIII (10), October, 1967: ARTHUR L. 


THE ARY. The Nature of Aesthetic J udgement: I. 


HERMAN, 

WISCHE STUDIEN/ETUDES ASIATIQUES (Bern), XX, 1966: Jean 

E us La Terre heureuse du Buddha Amitabha (avec une planche en couleurs). 
RACLE, 


ULLETIN OF THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CUL- 
EE (Calcutta), XVIII (9), September, 1967: PnrTIBHUSHAN CHATTERJI, 
Nature and Scope of Comparative Religion. XVIII (10), October, 1967: PRITI- 
BHUSHAN CHATTERJI, The Method of Comparative Religion. 


AST AND WEST (Ismeo), 17 (1-2), March-June, 1967: Sercru AL-GEORGE, 
The Semiosis of Zero according to Panini. 


JOURNAL OF THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE (Baroda), XVI (2), December, 
1006: ANANTALAL THAKUR, Abhayatilaka’s Interpretation of an Obscure Pas- 
sage of the Nyaya-vartikatatparyatika. 

THE MIDDLE WAY (London), XLII (3), November, 1967: Datserz T. 
Suzux1, Zen Meditation. 


HABUDDHA BHARATA [Awakened India] (Calcutta), LX XII, September, 
M67: Anima SENGUPTA, Sarhkhya and Advaita Vedanta. 


THE VEDANTA KESARI (Madras), LIV (5), September, 1967: Vismwa- 
d H Prasan Varma, The Origins of the Samkhya and Its Relation to Bud- 
sm, G. C. Hatten, Karma and Punishment. 


Y 
ERBOOK OF COMPARATIVE AND GENERAL LITERATURE (Bloom- 
ston), 15, 1966: Newton P. SrALLKNECHT, George Santayana and the Uses 


mer 
s FRANK WaApLEIcH CHANDLER, The Comparative Study of 
re, 


Igy 
eee 11, 1967: Tanz Yuraxa, Forerunners of the Pathological 
Europe 


in Italy (A Culture-historical Study of the Basic Concept of Man in 
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The purpose of this department is to keep readers informed of devel- 
opments throughout the world in the field of Oriental and compar- 
philosophy. Appropriate news items should be sent to the editor. 


ative 


Jian Review of Philosophy, a new quarterly journal edited by Ram 
qhe In s (University of Delhi), Arthur W. Burks (University of Michi- 


October, 1968. 

The editors announce that as its usual features the Review will contain articles, 

«eal discussions, book reviews, etc. Its objective is to promote philosophical 
E. and research by providing an organ for the publication of original and 
E writings. Its general policy will be to treat philosophy as philosophy and 
E. emphasize its geographical or regional characters. The editors will welcome 
y conceptual writing, creative as well as critical, in any of the various fields of 
philosophy, including logic, ethics, epistemology, metaphysics, aesthetics, philos- 
hy of language, philosophy of science (including mathematics and social sci- 
we), and philosophy of religion. Articles, discussions, notes, and books for 
review should be sent to any one of the editors. 

Manuscripts for publication should be typed in double spacing and sent in dupli- 
at, The editorial decision will be communicated to the authors within a month of 
te receipt of manuscripts. Each author will get 20 offprints of his article free of 
ts, Extra copies can be had on payment. — 

Annual subscription (rates $5.00, Rs. 20/, sh. 40/) and orders for copies should 
tsent to the Business Manager, Indian Review of Philosophy, Bungalow Road, 
Jawahar Nagar, Delhi, India. 


e. pues Session of the Indian Philosophical Congress was held at 
Wt e University, December 27-30, 1967. Dr. Kalidas Bhattacharyya, the 
s lor of Visva-Bharati University, Santiniketan, presided as General 
Re S the Session, Professor S. Chakrabarti (Calcutta), “Psychology” ; 
hu), "Histor Sy (Delhi), "Logic and Metaphysics"; Dr. Rajendra Prasad (Kan- 
Philosophy De of Philosophy” ; and Dr. G. N. Joshi (Poona), “Ethics and Social 
(1) "Can Met 2 ed over the respective sections. Two symposiums were held: 
B Sanyal ies Survive ?” the speakers being Dr. A. K. Varma, Patna; Dr. 
MIT wr.” Bombay; Dr. G. C. Nayak, Utkal University; Dr. K. N. Upadhy- 
Shama trots (2) “Tradition and Modernity,” the speakers being Dr. I. C. 


fing li, pm Do C. Jha, Ranchi; Dr. S. H. Dixit, Kohlapur; and Dr. S. 


ri 
du D n Tatap Seth Lecture was delivered by Dr. N. K. Devaraja, Banaras 
|n W sity. The Buddha Jayanti Lecture instituted by the Government of 
B *red by the General Secretary, Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, for the 
M. Bhattacharyya of Calcutta. The general lecture was delivered 
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by Professor Eliot Deutsch, University of Hawaii, on “Approache 
cl S to G 


Philosophy." Para | 


The Phiosopher's Index, under the editorship of Richard H. Li 
: Ineba, B 


quarterly index of articles from more than eighty major American an: ck, is 
periodicals, selected foreign journals, and related interdisciplinar Philosophy 
More than five hundred articles of interest to philosophers are ind y Dlication 


. . ext S 
ject and author in each issue. ed by both m 


The editorial board for The Philosopher’s Index is composed 


; ; f 
stone, The University of Georgia; James Collins, Saint Louis Uae T Black. 
Donagan, University of Illinois; Adolf Grünbaum, University of p. Aa 
I 


ttsburgh. 


Patrick Suppes, Stanford University; and Henry B. Veatch Northwest : 
: ern Uni. 


versity. 

The annual subscription price (4 issues) is $8.50. Inquiries should be 
to the Editor, The Philosopher’s Index, Bowling Green University, 
Ohio 43402. 


address 
Bowling Gres 


The State Education Department of the University of the State of Ney Yor 
announces a Seminar on Science and the Developing Countries to be held at the 
Columbia University Institute for the Study of Science and Human Affairs, Ney 
York City, during the second semester of 1968. The purpose of the seminar ist 
explore the role of science and technology in developing countries. 

The seminar will be sponsored by the Center for International Programs and 
Services of the New York State Education Department and by the Institute for 
the Study of Science and Human Affairs. The seminar will meet on alternate Mor- 
days between February and mid-May, from 4:30 until 9:00 p.m., beginning Fein: 
ary 5. Scientists and scholars concerned with public policy as well as governnei 
officials will act as discussion leaders. The seminar will be limited to fifteen pari 
cipants; it will not carry academic credit. 


The Centre of Advanced Study in Philosophy at the University of Madras is nor 


publishing a research journal called the Indian Philosophical Annual. This publie: ^ 


tion covers the all-Indian seminars held at the Centre and also includes reset 
articles by members of the Centre. Those interested in the publication or 1n fu io 
information about the activities of the Centre should contact Dr. T. M. P. Mal 
evan, Director. 


3 z z 5 ina, announ® 
The Institute of International Studies, University of South Cae a 


the publication of the first number of an essay series which will focu The fit 
the broader cultural and theoretical aspects of international relation J 
publication is “The Cultural Background of Indonesian Politics, "s ji 
mulder, S. J. Those interested in obtaining further information about 


program of the Institute should write to Richard L. Walker, Director. 


The Sixth International Congress of Aesthetics will be held in Uppsala 7 
from August 15 to 20, 1968. connected Y 

The general topic of the Congress is Art and Society. Problem { them, hose 
this topic will be discussed in the following ten sections, the last 0 
being organized as a free section. 


blishit 


eel 
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gAND NOTES m 


d cultural background of the arts and their theories. 
2 of the arts and situation of the artist in ancient and contemporary 


social a 
j, Position 


qiti oses of the work of art. The public and the publics. Reproduction and 
Tii D. e works of art. The mass media and the effect on taste. 
gr dustry and art. 


ing, landscape design. ; 
Art from an economical point of view. i 

i + education, teaching, education of the public, formation of artists. 

II. ou psychiatry, and psychotherapy. 
vill. plem of the internationalization of art. 
: Be cus of method: Statistics, experimental aesthetics, etc. (Free section.) 
e information can be obtained from the Office of Congress, Institute of 
fils, Kungsángsgaton 19, Uppsala, Sweden. 


The editors of Comparative Literature, Indiana University, Ballantine Hall, 
pom 402, Bloomington, Indiana, announce the publication of Volume XVI (1967) 
ihe Yearbook of C omparative and General Literature. This issue contains “The 
idea of the Picaresque" by W. M. Frohock (Harvard), a structural analysis of the 
Poetics, Chapter I, by O. B. Hardison, Jr. (North Carolina), a review of research 
mthe “Origins of Romance Lyrics" by Gerald Gillespie (Binghamton), and an 
eamination of the nineteenth-century German Tauchnitz collection of British and 
American authors by Klaus Hanson (Illinois). The historical lecture “On the 
Methods and Aims of Literary History as a Science,” by the great nineteenth- 
wnury Russian comparative scholar Alexander Veselovsky, appears in a trans- 
tion by Harry Weber (Iowa). 

Of particular interest to professors and students of comparative literature is the 
uvey of comparative literature programs in the United States. Compiled by 
Leland Chambers (Denver), the survey gives the size, special areas of strength, 
ud requirements of the forty-nine programs reporting, as well as listing disserta- 


i s Town plann 


(d tons in progress and completed. 


Jats features of the Yearbook are the reviews of recent translations and pro- 
“sional works, the annual comprehensive list of literary works translated into 


3d and published in the United States, the annual bibliography, and “News 
0 es,” 


ee University, Columbia University, Duke University, University of 
Virginia Ee ochester University, Syracuse University, and the University of 
at Pennsylvani nE South Asia Summer C onsortium to be held at the University 
sisting of = ead There will be two sessions: (1) June 17 to August 9, 
t August 9 uses in Hindi, Marathi, Tamil, Urdu, and Sanskrit, and (2) July 
ielopmente <? consisting of various courses in political, cultural, and historical 
CO in South Asia, 

it to nm Summer program courses carry full credit, transferable accord- 
A ime 2 2 tions of the student’s home institution. 

Meek Session nrollment is 2 course units for the summer program (six or eight 


: Cost : 
*T informati E. EE per course unit plus $5.00 general fee. 
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Richard D. Lambert, Chairman 
South Asia Regional Studies 
Box 22, Bennett Hall 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 


John C. Plott, now at Marshall University, Huntington, West 
wishes to announce that the one-volume version of his Researches iy 
of Philosophy, in the form of an annotated bibliographical guide, w 
able from the publisher, E. J. Brill, Leiden, Netherlands. Since this 
attempt at a reconstruction of the whole field of comparative 
strictly synchronological historical basis, it is hoped that it will be 
readers of Philosophy East and West. 

Professor Plott wishes also to solicit interest in the larger work behin 
densed annotated bibliographical version which was drafted before the b 
ical guide, between 1959 and 1964, and is being submitted to Brill. However 
editor-co-author is badly needed, especially for the sections which have not yet = 
submitted, namely, from about 1700 to the present. 

Copies of the basic outline of this work may be obtained free from Dr, Plott, and 
correspondence is welcome. His principal concern is that such a global history of 
philosophy become the normal course in our university curricula, rather than the 
present history of (only Western) philosophy. 


Virginia 
i Global Hish 1 
ill soon be il 
1S Essential} : 
philosophy on a 
of interest to all 


2570) 


d this con. 
ibliograph, 


The Fourteenth International Congress for Philosophy will be held in Viena 
September 2-8, 1968 under the sponsorship of the Federation Internationale ds 
Sociétés de Philosophy. The basic outline of the program is: 


A. Plenary Sessions 


Spirit, world and history (President: Francisco Larrogo, Mexico). 
Freedom: responsibility and decision. 

Language: semantics and hermeneutics. 

Philosophy and ideology. 

Philosophy and natural science. 


B. Colloquium 


Hegel, Marx and contemporary philosophy. 

The meaning of synthesis in integrative thinking. 

Deontical logic and its importance for ethics and law. 
Cybernetics and the philosophy of technical science. i 
(The subject will be set by the Institute International, Paris) 


C. Sections 


Logic 

Theory of knowledge (epistemology) and science 
Metaphysics 

Ethics and the philosophy of values 

The philosophy of language 
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hilosoP. 


osophy of T : 
ie history of philosophy 


al Lectures 


Form | | 

«ries and other correspondence should be directed to: Sekretariat des XIV. 
ermationalen Kongresses für Philosophie, Universitat Wien, Universitäts- 
n. 7, 1010 Wien, Austria. 


d in a series of faculty seminars to be held in three successive summers 
a Hinduism (1966), Islam (1967), and Buddhism (1968), sponsored jointly by the 
eoi Lakes College Association, the Associated Colleges of the Midwest, and the 
University of the State of New York, will be held from July 27 to August 24 at 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. This program, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Joseph Kitagawa of the University of Chicago, will focus on the teaching of 
Buddhism at the undergraduate level and on the impact of Buddhism on various 
ultures and societies. Various parts of the program will be conducted by Professor 
Kitagawa, Professor Edward Conze (University of Washington), Professor Robert 
Por (University of Minnesota), Professor Winston King (Vanderbilt Univer- 
dy), and Dr. Walpola Rahula (Vidyodaya University, Ceylon). Further informa- 
tin may be obtained by writing to Dr. Bardwell Smith (Associate Director of the 
program), Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 55057. 


The thir 
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NOW 
PUBLISHED . . . 


The Status of the 
Individual in 
East and West 


Edited by Charles A. Moore 


Confronting some of the basic mis- 
understandings and antagonisms be- 
tween the traditions of Eastern and 
Western thought was the task of the 
Fourth East-West Philosophers’ Con- 
ference held at the University of 
Hawaii in 1964. The conference’s 
central theme was the comparative 


Editors: John H. Randall, Jr., 
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The Journal of Philosophy 


A BIWEEKLY journal containing philosophical articles of 
current interest and encouraging the interchange of ideas. 


genbesser, Charles D. Parsons, and James J. Walsh. $7.50 
a year; to students, $6.00; 50 cents a copy. 


Now AVAILABLE: Cumulative Fifty-year Index, 1904- 
1953; articles classified by subject and author; 452 p., 
cloth, $12.00. Also, Ten-year Supplement, 
1963; $3.00 cloth, $2.00 paperbound. Both In- 
dexes, bound together, $15.00. 


BAcK NUMBERS and volumes: 1960 to 
LXIV), 50¢/issue, $12/volume; 1940 to 195 
to Lvl), 75¢/issue, $18/ volume; 1904 to l 
xxxvi) $l/issue, $24 [ volume. 


720 Philosophy Hall, Columbia University, 


status of the indivi, 2 
philosophical and ae the major 
of Asia and the West, traditions 

Composed primarily of ¢ 
papers, this volume also : 
some of the enlightening edita 
quently controversial discussi fre. 
took place at formal and m that 
meetings. Contributors iud 
thirty distinguished scholars E 
losophers from India, China phi. 
the United States, and > Japan, 


Onference 


Europe, 
656 pages/ clothbound/ $15.00 


E UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII PRESS 


Honolulu Hawaii 96814 


Arthur Danto, Sidney Mor- 


1954- 


1967 (rvu to 
9 (xxxvH 


939 (1 to 


New York City 10027 
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SIU-CHI HUANG 


| ang Tsai’s Concept of Ch 


I. THE MEANING AND CHARACTERISTICS OF Ch’i 


THE MOST ORIGINAL contribution of Chang Tsai*! (1020- 
(jt) to Chinese philosophy is his concept of ch’ or “vital force," which 
| ns to be a more accurate rendering of ch’i than such English terms as 
M “material force," or "matter-energy."? 
the term chi is mentioned in three different places in the Mencius, but 
i isin the third reference that the philosophical significance may be found. 
{cording to James Legge, ch'? is to be translated as “passion-nature” to 
(mote its being a part of man’s constitution and its difference from, and in- 
friority to, Will (chih).** Later, the term ch’i was used not only by the 


Siu-chi Huang is Professor of Philosophy, Beaver College, Glenside, Pennsylvania. 
Aurnor’s NOTE: The writer wishes to acknowledge her indebtedness to Professor 
Dirk Bodde of the University of Pennsylvania for his valuable criticisms and suggestions. 
‘Chang Tsai was born in 1020 at Ta-liang*! (modern Keifeng, in Honan). He was 
iyd Tzü-houf) but is often referred to as Heng-ch’ii,2* from the name of a place in 
Sei province where he spent the latter years of his life. In his youth, among various 
terests, he showed particular enthusiasm about military affairs, but later devoted himself 
b literary pursuits. In so doing he was encouraged by Fan Chung-yenà! (989-1052), who 
ên important position in the court after his successful campaign against the Tatars 
liist ant gnized Chang Tsai’s literary ability. Chang made an extensive study of 
um ix | Taoist literature, but it was in the Confucian Classical texts that he dis- 
i) bite me lectual satisfaction he was looking for. Through Ch'eng Hao (1032- 
Mires RE I (1033-1107), his nephews, Chang Tsai gained new ideas about the 
; vise (EI; especially as expounded by Chou Tun-i (1017-1073), pioneer 
Ale civil se HS Sung period (960-1280). He obtained the chin-shil degree, the highest 
He died in 177 T. examinations, in 1057, and thereafter held a number of official posts. 
ang Tenn n 1241 his tablet was placed in the Confucian temple. 

(Complete S i writings can be conveniently found in the Chang-isii Ch'üan-shuam 
Qe fürínted b Ge Chang Tsai) with commentaries by Chu Hsi (1130-1200), which 
Hi ben Pein y ; u Shihan (1665-1736). The present study is based on the Kwo-hsüeh 
in 19329 3"* edition (with continuous pagination), published by the Commercial 


pei n Chang Peas consulted include the Chang-tait Cheng-meng chus9 (Com- 
Tinted i e po Correct Discipline for Youth), by Wang Fu-chih (1619-1692), 
0 h 


i Lines e term cwi, see Wing-tsit Chan, Source Book in Chinese 
Ta the three a N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1963), p. 784. 
j D Chinese Clas. eterences on cA? in the M encius, see James Legge, trans., Mencius, 
ane p. 348. S E II (London: Trübner & Co., 1961): 1) VIa. 6, p. 288; 
ls Conn xs a. 2, Pp. 64-66. 
s ction, Mencius says (see Legge's translation, p. 65) : “When it is the 
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SIU-cy j 
I Hy 4 

ANG E 


early Confucianists,® but also by the Taoists.9 To be sure Ch | 
contemporaries, Chou Tun-i* (1017-1073) and Shao vm ong Tsai 5 
talked about chi in their respective cosmological Systems, e (Ota, 
was as outspoken and emphatic as Chang Tsai on the once MR of the 


brothers, Cum Hao" CDS TOR) and Ch'eng IE (1033-1197) ^ C 
stressed ch’i as the basic concept without which the creation and : likey 
tion of the cosmos could not be explained. Although Chang Tsai "Aston 
est in traditional Confucian philosophy, was under the m. his intg, 
nephews, the Ch'eng brothers, they in turn were indebted to E his ty. 
original interpretation of the concept of cki. This is indicated by 4d for hi 
Ch'eng in a letter to Chang Tsai." € Younga 

The chi or vital force is, according to Chang Tsai, the fundamental sth. 
stance by which all processes of the universe can be explained, Be 
probably accept Chou Tun-i’s idea of the evolution of the cosmos as cin 
in the Diagram of the Supreme Ultimate (T'ai-chi-Pu), 8 which begins = 
the invisible realm and proceeds to the more concrete and tangible world ¢ 
myriad things. But Chang Tsai’s theory of vital force seems to supplemey 
what is lacking in the Explanation of the Diagram of the Supreme Ultimi 
(T'ai-chi-f'u Shuo)! written by Chou Tun-i. In his works, especially in tt 
Cheng Meng! (Correct Discipline For Youth), Chang Tsai attempted to e 
pound the universe on a more intelligible basis rather than confine his 
to mere abstract speculation. Hence, he laid emphatic stress on ch'i as the os 


will alone which is active, it moves the passion-nature (chi). When it is the passis 
nature alone which is active, it moves the will." 

5 Tung Chung-shusP (1792-104? B.C.) spoke of ch’i as a vital force 
See Fung Yu-lanaa The Spirit of Chinese Philosophy, E. R. Hughes, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1947), p. 119. E 

Ibid., pp. 112-113: “But the Taoist authors of the Huai Nan Hung ED 
positive interpretation to them [being and non-being]. Thus . . . we find, p 5 
heavens and the earth took shape, there was an abyss without form and void: i d 
expression Supreme Light. The Tao began with emptiness, and this empties ia d 
the universe. The universe produced ck (vital gas), and this was a winding 5 i 
a bank to it. The pure ch’i, being tenuous and loosely dispersed made t The pe” 
heavy, muddy ch’i being coagulated and hard to move made the earth. 5 
delicate ch'i coming together and making a whole, was an easy matter, Tsai’ 
muddled solidification was difficult" It seems not impossible that Chang 
of chi was influenced by Taoism. aj 

1 See Chang-izü Ch'üan-shu, 15.305 (i.e. chiian 15, p. 305). . 1. 12 (Kut ; 

8See Chou Lien-hsi Chias (Complete Works of Chou Tun-i), 5 ad S E: 
Chi-pen Ts'ung-shw edition, 1937). For the translation of Be UC 1923), OP 3 
J. Percy Bruce, Chu Hsi and His Masters (London: Probsthain & ng-shai-A T 
131; and for an account of the Diagram, see Siu-chi Huang, L" Ed jety, 
Century Chinese Idealist Philosopher (New Haven: American e. pr 
pp. 17-23. It is not known whether Chang was influenced by Gt Ultimate): 
mentioned the Diagram and did not even use the term tai cht ( Bah z 
for Chou, is the origin of the universe and from which all things 


in the univers 
trans. (Loue: 
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We ane TAT? conei PONCE e 
Noy ( ‘ch makes the “Great Void" (tai hsii* an important term which 
is | J ment ce din detail) not a vacuum pun the ultimate source of the world 
Y J ie Eu Great Void (like Chou Tun-i's Supreme Ultimate, a term not 
they ee cane Tsai), which seems to belong in the realm of the invisible, 
teny yel 3» a ne activity of ch’ to make its manifestation possible. However, 

i| dp 


ich is the basic stuff of everything, is derived from and has its 


te, | iie dii E Great Void to which everything is destined to return. In Chang's 
it. |. origi p. Great Void cannot lack the cwi; the ch’i cannot but condense 
Sy | nord the ten thousand things; the ten thousand things cannot but dis- 
This} io one the Great Void . . . the Great Void has no form and is the 
unger rsi 


primordial Substance (pen Hi)" of ch’ : (2. 22)? aed 

The characteristics of the vital force found in Chang Tsai's writings are as 
lows: First, the vital force is something forever in the process of changing 
4 “wandering air." This recalls the Greek thinker, Anaximenes (sixth 
svi | century 3.c.), who held that mu is the most changeable thing, hence the living- 
rli matter, of the universe, for it is characterized by its everlasting movement of 
emer | rarefaction and condensation. Chang Tsai would indeed agree with Anaxi- 
lin) | menes that the basic element must be something ever changing, ever moving— 
inte} something vital, active, and dynamic; air, however, is definitely not the same 
toe | is Chang Tsai's chti, but rather one illustration of it. The characteristic of 
ins] change of the ch’i is further expressed in this passage: "The ch’i pervades 
he ox} tte Great Void; in its ascending and descending, soaring and moving about, 

itis perpetually ceaseless” (2. 23). 

psit] Secondly, the perpetual change of the vital force follows a definite pattern 
ner activity according to the two principles, the yin™ and the yang," traditional 


Lanta: | ‘uneepts accepted by Chang Tsai. The yin and the yang are principles which 
"present two tota 


qui lly different aspects, such as female and male, weak and 
i trong, dark and light, dead and living, going away and coming to be, etc. 
ence 


obs ad gic complementary to each other, for one cannot be what it is with- 
am We ii E poe by the other. In other words, the changes undergone by 
wt itio M perpetual activity of the yin-yang principles. Chang Tsai's 
ret | erm, s 5 nat there is nothing in the Ninus iet camiar be elema 

plicable « € Interaction of the twofold activity of ch’i. The explanation is 
< n both conerete and intangible things, to material objects and 


Wi 

meh 9 All 

FT tipy Stations in th; RE 

p^ d Otherwise. in this paper are translated from the Chang-tzii Ch üan-shu, unless 


i e [1 

» glas Me Wandering air" is from Chuang Tzüat (369?-286? B.c.). Cf. Fung 
ng a) aro in, Chuang tau 4. new selected translation «with an exposition of the 
Ng air; hee $1019?" (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1933), p. 28: “There is the 
St breath» are the motes; there are living things that blow one against another 


y" Pair Y of Kuo rr 
DM 
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spiritual changes, to inanimate and living things, and to nat 
atura] 


human affairs: "In spite of the wi i phe m 
and ht ji wide variety of the ten thous omen | 


we may know that their actuality is one single thing alone, d me thi 


nothing in them which does not pertain to the yin and the aa E 
we understand that the changes of heaven and earth depend : 
dual principles” (2. 26). 

Thirdly, according to Chang's theory, the change of anything { 
densation to dispersion, or from visibility to invisibility, does de Tom cop 
idea of quantitative extinction of the thing in question. (The uy the 
very much like the law of conservation in modern physics.) Hes dh 
terms as existence and non-existence, production and annihilation M 
frequently used by the Buddhists, are to be eliminated, or fae » RC 
placed for Chang Tsai by his favorite terms—appearance and m 


Sequenti 
olely on m 


coming to be and passing away, moving and resting, contraction and exp 
a j 


sion, ascending and descending. The latter terms connote the idea that in spie 
of the constant change of the myriad things in the universe, nothing willt 
lost or completely destroyed quantitatively. For example, the change of wate 
from the liquid state to solid state does not mean the destruction of that water; 


When the ch’i condenses, its light [i.e, color and visibility] becomes manifest ant 
it has form; when it disperses, its light is no longer manifest and it has no form! 
And yet, during its phase of condensation, how can one say anything more than 
that this is a temporary condition? Or again, during its phase of dispersion, hor 
can one then immediately say that it does not exist? Therefore, the sage who cat 
fully observes [heaven and earth] only teaches that one should know the Teast 
of visibility and invisibility, but not that of existence (yw)? and non-existence 


(wu)? (2.23). 
The <l’i’s condensation from and dispersion i 


freezing and thawing of ice in water. He w 
Great Void and the Vital Force understands th 


being (2. 24). 


nto the Great Void is similar to te 
ho understands the identity of E 
at there is no such thing 25 ™ 


Fourthly, also concerning the indestructibility of the dii, Cian 
stresses the fact that although the creation and transformation of :. ; 
things can be reduced to one uniform pattern, namely, the ni gn 
yin-yang principles, nothing in the entire universe is the repetition eot 
thing else. The summer which naturally emerges fro 


m the spring ?* gant? 
Seige : : in is neve 
sequential interaction of the yang dominated by the yim is 7° 


r the 


Tht ey 
mes Legge Us pres 1s) 


11 For a reference on the idea of this passage, Sec Ja ci 
of Changes, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 16 (Oxford: me GE 


p. 121. 
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AN 


In spite of the fact that there are only four seasons in the year, 
ore: 


| ges E everlastingly in accordance with recurring movement, each sea- 
| gich 89 unique unit in itself and is not the same as that of the previous 
| a new; 


ermore, not only is this the case with the world of nature, but 

Iso no two persons whose minds are exactly alike. In fact, Chang 

jere E robably maintain that this individual uniqueness is even more 
si m to the mind of man, the most spiritual of all living beings, 
e Wl 


fe response of the mind is unpredictable and unapprehensible. Thus he 
for the 


gys: 

thas been created through stages of formation and transformation, no single 
i the universe] is exactly like another. . . . (2. 26). 
jing 


jhe forms and colors of the ten thousand things are the dregs [ie. outside ex- 

sion] of the Spirit (shen).a The Nature (Asing)* and the Way of Heaven 
fi fao)® are to be explained in terms of change only. The reason for the ten 
thousand differences in the minds [of men] is that the response [of each person] 
external things is not the same. Although heaven is great and has nothing ex- 
kmal to it, the movements in it consist simply of the interactions between the two 
nodes [the yin and the yang] (2.26). 


Fitthly, according to Chang Tsai, the perpetual motion of the physical world 
isnot originally caused by any outside force. Like most Chinese thinkers, he 
ines not find it necessary to postulate the first motion, as Aristotle did, in 
mer to make the universe move. In other words, the cosmos depends on 
uting to be its first mover, for the ch’i as such is a vital and self-moving 
irt that alone makes all change and motion possible. In his discussion on 


tonomy, Chang Tsai makes an interesting hypothesis about how the cosmos 
toves by itself : 


E 


und a centre must have its moving force (chi)*32 to 
mal The th called its moving force, the cause of] its motion is not 
bog eory held by people of all times that heaven is moving toward the 
esn and nea for they fail to observe the appearance and disappearance of 
tars, I aut moon, and the changes between darkness and light of the fixed 
tyas umble opinion that what revolve in heaven are the seven luminaries 
Wi tthe aus makes the fixed stars dark and light is simply the fact that the 
RIS toward meng atmosphere] of earth bears within it a moving force which 
Mey Teturn t à left, and which therefore makes the fixed stars and the Milky 
E © the south from the north, and the sun and the moon, in accordance 
iti ; 

“tral tothe mner, spontaneous force or spring of a mechanism, hence cannot be 
T mechanism 
li. € seven ty : 


*l move; [since it is 


Minaries are the seven stars of the Dipper which is part of Ursa 
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5 1 
with [their course in] heaven, appear and disappear. Inasmuch as the 


itself lacks any [palpable] substance (#1), there is therefore no b Great Voi 
posing that motion is caused by any external [force] (2. 27-28) 14 asis for p. | 


II. THE UNDIFFERENTIATION OF THE View 


Fo 
THE GREAT VOID RCE Any 


Chang Tsai's emphasis on ch’t as synonymous with Pai hsi or 
Void is of great philosophical significance. The term t'ai hsü ig q 
Taoist origin! and is also often used in Buddhist writings, Although Q 
Tsai accepted this Taoist-Buddhist term and used it frequently, his SN 
tion of the Great Void is, nevertheless, quite different from that of the Tae 
and the Buddhists. In fact, Chang Tsai’s criticisms of both Taoism ang Bui. 
dhism are primarily based on the metaphysical implications of the term «, 
or non-being, as interpreted by each school. 

It seems there is no metaphysical concept in the entire realm of thought a 
difficult and complex as that of being and its relation to non-being. According 
to the Greek usage, there are two senses of non-being.!? One is ouk ón, the 
non-being which negates being and is the opposite pole of it; therefore, while 
being simply is, non-being is nothingness, non-existence, privation, emptiness, 
nonentity, or unreality. The other is mē ón, the non-being which can enter 
into some sort of relation with being and therefore does not flatly negate i 
The Buddhist conception of non-being, or rather non-existence, Seems um 
parable to the first sense in that non-being negates being ; the Taoist Don 
may be explained in the meontic sense, for since it is the origin of being, hene 
the ultimate reality, it can become the creative principle of bein : 
in turn, the origin of all things. Chang Tsai opposed both Buddhist and Tn : | 

OOo 5 3 1 ted to achieve onl 
theories and criticized each as one-sided. He therefore attempted out 
not only a synthesis of ch’i, as expounded by the early scholars e i 
(221-206 s.c.) and Han (206 B.c.—a.D. 220) periods, with the Vo ; 


= > [O^ the two kinds iy 
Taoists and the Buddhists, but also a synthesis of cki with d 


9 «tangible 
oid is simply d Ty 


the Grey 
efinitey o 


oid" 


g, which & 


14 What Chang means to say, it seems, is that the Great V ve itis thet | 
vapor (ch), and i a hard crystalline sphere, as in Greek thought. no causing i 3 
surrounding the earth, and not the Great Void, whi s id Cioilisatt thir 
carry along the stars. Cf. Joseph Needham's interpretation, 53 
China (London: Cambridge University Press, 1959), III, Sod 

15 See Wing-tsit Chan, The Way of Lao Tzu (New 


ch has within it a 
n, Science a 


Bobbs-Mertl (n. 3 


for 9f oth 

1963), pp. 25, 107. a E ill Herberg "og 
i sd borrowed these two senses of non-being gen As his F "d fm 
interpretation of the Buddhist and Taoist conceptions of a For à brief jh (net Oi 


jhj% 


b 5 e 8) pP- 
tentialist Theologians (New York: Doubleday, 1958), P he Courage 
account of non-being mentioned in the West, see Paul Tillich, The i 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1952), pp- 32-34. eer A of ch'i a 

11 For an interesting discussion of Chang Tsai’s iden 
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: 

AN 

iG | C E ue Void in Taoism and Buddhism. The remaining discussion 

a | í por POE will be confined to the latter synthesis, 

up of this inn of the Taoist conception of the Great Void, Chang Tsai 
f mhise s that the Great Void can produce ch’i [i.e., is itself distinct 


“Jf one Say pasate 8 s s E 
i then this means that the Void is infinite whereas ch’i is finite, and 


enal (#7) is distinct from the phenomenal (yung).*18 This 


y. 
rom C Ws] , 


noum 3 ; ; 5 
that D the Taoist naturalist doctrine that being is produced by non-being, 
eat E to understand the constant principle of the unity between being 
i d a being" (2. 22). Chang Tsai's main point of contention with Taoism 
ang | and not 


ihe Taoist presupposition that non-being is the source of being. This con- 
sih 


+ is categorically unconvincing to him. In the Lao-tzu, the idea that all 
t ; ; 
2 the world of nature come from being, and all being comes from 


i M implies that non-being, which is unnameable and indescribable, is 

ihe true and ultimate reality.!? Disagreeing with this view that being is gen- 
ta | eted from non-being, Chang Tsai replaces it with his favorite correlation 
ling | tei with Pat hsi, the Great Void, thus synthesizing being with non-being 
the | on the ground that there is no fundamental distinction between that which 


produces, and that which is produced in the genetic sense. For Chang Tsai, 
therefore, to say that heaven is derived from the Great Void (2.24) is the 
ame as to say that it is derived from the ch’i. And to say that the Great Void 
invisible in the state of dispersion and visible in the state of condensation 
sthe same as to say that the ch’i is invisible in the state of dispersion and 
visible in the state of condensation. It seems obvious that the controversy over 
ton-being amounts simply to this: non-being for the Taoists is prior to, and 
tie origin of, being, whereas for Chang Tsai it is neither prior to, nor the 
origin of, being, but is equal to being in essence, and different from being 
jet uly in the processes of change. In other words, the Taoist conception of 
i ton-being is that it is a name, which is not a name, to be differentiated’ from 
d Nn is a name possessed by everything that is. The former is infinite, 
; M i EE into some sort of mysterious relationship with being 

| i the e visible things have. On the other hand, according toj Chang 
A bap. , force and the Great Void are synonymous, and roeit identity 
ni ting i En the eel of invisibility, in which this identical some- 
| ther ch'i or fai hsü) is in the state of dispersion, but also to 


© Ta ee 
yit | hy Es Chün-i, “Ch 


ast ang Tsai’s Theory of Mind and Its Metaphysical Basis,” Philos- 
st and West, VI, no. 2 (1956), 121-128. 


pnt B Both Ye 

t 

ue a ) originated © noumenal) and yung (the phenomenal), two important neo-Taoist 
Qi ee Phi Osoph With Wang Piav (226-249) ; see Wing-tsit Chan, Source Book in 
AC. Rung 3» P. 323, 


i W f Wing i m The Spirit of Chinese Philosophy, pp. 85-86, 113-114, 139-141; 
» The Way of Lao Tzu, pp. 97-98, 
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SIV. | 
cet CHU 
the realm of visibility, in which it is in the state of condensatig 

and being as categorically differentiated in the Taoist sense id Ibi, 
Chang Tsai's identification of the vital force with the Great Vo il b | 

Despite Chang's criticism of the Taoist conception of Non-being 
two noteworthy points of agreement between the two metaphysics, here ate 
First, whether the origin of the universe is derived from non-being mc ; 
in the Taoist sense, or from the ch’1, the vital force, as expounded i € Voi 
Tsai, there is agreement that the Void or chwi is self-existent, sel: y 
ing, and self-moving, and that there is no logical necessity for Postulatin 
outside cause to explain its being so. Secondly, the concept of the Great WE 
is, for both the early Taoists and Chang Tsai, a positive entity and E 
vacuum, emptiness, or nothingness, in terms of hsii, a concept which was as 
ried over from neo-Taoism to Buddhism and reinterpreted quite differe 
by the latter, as we shall discuss presently. 

Mention should be made of Chang’s less metaphysical but practical criticism 
of religious Taoism (tao chiao)¥ as against philosophical Taoism (fao 
chia).5?9? As one of the main objectives of the religious Taoists was to seek 
the immortality of man's physical life, Chang condemned them just as severely 
as the Buddhists who attempted to escape from life. Being realistic in outlook, 
he pointed out that all things are subject to constant change, including lie 
and death, for when there is life there is also death. As he said, “The cycled 
movement of going and returning is all inevitably so of itself. . . . To cling to 
life and existence is [to do the impossible of] being a thing which cami 
[always] be without being subject to change" (2.22). Chang Tsai would in- 
deed agree with the religious Taoists that one should cherish and Bes i 
best of one's present life. But as to life and death, longevity or brevity of i | 
Chang Tsai, together with all other Confucianists, would advise the s 
Taoists to leave matters to the decree of Heaven (tien ming)’ which ho 
the power of determining certain aspects of human destiny. 


Buppzisr NEM 


£ 
transfor. 


nily 


III. CHANG Tsars REALISM VS. 


METAPHYSICS F 
dicated above? 


Chang Tsai’s interest in the concept of ch'i, as has been in 
e thinkers, 


6 intel 
> 9 1S not In í 
basically metaphysical, although he, like most Chines caeritaby ied 
ested in metaphysics for its own sake. It seems that he T was wot 
stress it because of the fact that unless a more convincing SY 
yt 
and a religion, 5€* Foie 


: . Princeton < ydh 
(onion olmes W 
a 2 


20 For a brief account of Taoism as a philosophy 
History of Chinese Philosophy, Derk Bodde, trans. V^ 
Press, 1953), II, 424-431. For a detailed account of religious 97157. 
The Parting of the Way (Boston: Beacon Press, 1957), PP- 
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G an SA 
e impossible to refute Buddhist metaphysics, which had long 


iy Lai eon force in the way of thinking and living of the Chinese. In 
y | yen? and the other neo-Confucianists were forced to face a tremendous 
act C. problem, unknown to the early Confucianists and even more 
ml - die with than that of Taoism, was how to prove that the universe, 
T. mil t ed, is real and not illusory. Hence, Chang Tsai’s concept of ch’i 
cid | 5 E. m the double purpose of attacking the Buddhist theory of reality 
ang gerves A hand and of constructing a sounder one of his own on the other. 
m. | onthe ° E biography? tells us that he was well acquainted with Bud- 
ay MS ccophy, and that he made a great effort to study Buddhist literature 
Void Be sneer days, before he was converted to Confucianism. In fact, pos- 
ot a A excepting Chu Hsi? (1130-1200), Chang Tsai was, among all the neo- 
car. i nists, the most learned scholar of Buddhism. Despite the apparent 
2 e of Buddhism on his philosophical system (a point not discussed in 
d d paper due to lack of space), he attacked Buddhism So severely that the 
"m root of its teaching was greatly shaken. His realist approach to reality 
seek | makes the alleged nihilist attitude of Buddhist metaphysics the keynote of his 
m citidsm. Among numerous lengthy statements by Chang the following pas- 
look, | ges clearly express his condemnation of Buddhist subjective idealism: 
life 


dil The Buddhists are absurd in their thoughts about the nature of heaven and do not 
mderstand the pattern and function of heaven. On the contrary, they take the 
ting six sense organs?? as the productive causes of heaven and earth. Because 
7^ | liy cannot understand completely, they falsely consider heaven and earth and the 
di | sn and the moon as illusory. By their concealing its function [the function of the 
e the | müre of heaven] within their own small person, and dissipating its purpose 
t life, E the vastness of vacuous emptiness, they in their sayings, whether on 
goi | a M grandioseness Or smallness, slip away from the Mean (chung). 23 On 
hols | ite side, they err na equating a particle of dust or mustard seed?4 with 

eae tie 3 six directions.25 On the small side, they conceal [the truth] by 

onpletly cane world as dream and illusion. Can they be said thus to have 
ust inerstood ds S the principles (1i)®> [of reality] ? If they have not completely 

ns MEUM. can they be regarded as having exhausted completely the 
itd seed with Hee all-knowledge ? [The equation of] a particle of dust or a mus- 
Tho ta € the ios SIX directions implies that heaven and earth. are finite. Those 
© origin ia an world as dream and illusion show their inability to investigate 
B € universe] (2.47). If one believes that the myriad phenomena 
oid aye paang-t Ch'üan-shu, 15. 311-315. 
SAn i e eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, and mind. 
fl ing, Portam Confucian raditionel PEUT also emphasized by Chang Tsai in 
yd ONSE Seed is a Buddhist metaphor for what is very small. 

vig, Irections (liu-ho)ax are north, east, south, west, the zenith, and the 


Where or the universe. 
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(aan hsiang)** are but [immaterial] things [illusively] 
Great Void, then there is no mutual relation between thi 
separate but interdependent entities]. [To say that] form is 19 

is nature of itself, and that form, nature, heaven and man do ae of i m. 
dependency upon one another, is to fall into the error of the Bob exist in im tę 
mountains, rivers, and the great earth are all illusory (2. 22.23) dhist theory E 


&ppearin 


The Buddhist conception of non-being, contrary to the philoso 
view that non-being is the source of being and can become being, i 
being negates being and can have no commerce with being, for E. a that Non. 
phenomenal world is independently self-existent. This doctrine ae m the 
śūnyatā or k’ung.4 The really real is the so-called Suchnesg (t id 
which alone is the all-in-all being and which one may attain Dis cM 
things are negated as non-being. Chang Tsai attempted to suc 1 
two opposite kinds of non-being by pointing out that not only is it tec 
unsound to postulate non-being as the primordial substance of the ied 
world in the Taoist sense, but also it is empirically unfaithful to human expe. 
rience to regard non-being as the same as the non-existence, unreality, empti- 
ness, or nothingness of the Buddhists. In other words, if ch'i is regarded a 
the basic stuff in the phenomenal world and therefore as being itself, it is 
logically consistent that being cannot come from non-being and that, while in 
the state of dispersion, it only looks as if it were nothing but is not actually s. 
Likewise, it is empirically evident that being cannot end up as non-being; i 
only looks as if it were nothing when it is in the state of dispersion. 

In opposition to the Buddhist doctrine of śūnyatā or nothingness, Chang 
Tsai again employed his key metaphysical concept of ch'i to prove the exi 
tence of the objective universe. His arguments were drawn from empird 
data which he painstakingly gathered and reflected upon. This does not me 
however, that Chang Tsai is an epistemological empiricist in the sense tt 
sense-perception is the source of knowledge and that the existence 0t i 
external world is reduced to the awareness of the mind; in fact, this pm 
is exactly what he attacked. Further, as a methodological skeptic (his ee 
tical attitude is evidenced by an often quoted saying: “Tf one can da 
seems to others not to be doubtful, he is making progress”. 108), d , 
Tsai would doubt the reliability of any proposition until it could ibe ae 
be so.29 Therefore, the metaphysical problem that he was primarily d 
with is: On what grounds can the statement that the universe as P 


phica] Tagig 


nra 
“yt 4S strikis? : 


> Reis mene à ites : It 15. ne « 
26 This scientific spirit is recognized by Needham who writes: "co in ton 
p Saca de z nodern and scientifi Scient? Ü 

Uu 


note that all this philosophical activity, so remarkably me n Nee 
was going on about the time of the Norman Conquest." Josep 
Civilization in China, II, 458. 
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ot an illusion or emptiness, be established as valid? In dealing 


e geh ut problem, Chang Tsai, first of all, denounced the validity of 
MNT his y metaphysical presupposition that all things as perceived are 
toe [e pu in nothingness. His main argument against such a position is 
ta | yr and € yhatever exists as identical with what is perceived is to assume 
that to take d exists only within the perceiver; thus, the world outlook of 

| ust the P falls into the fallacy of over-simplification, a fallacy which 
Sh B plexity of the objective world to what is viewed subjectively 
non, | seduces Be Chang Tsai would, of course, agree with the Buddhist view 
the | by the Hee which is perceived stays permanently as it is, for obviously every- 
las is E ver in the state of flux. However, he took a step further to assert 
li) tine aS ae be something which underlies all changes in the phenomenal 
1 al M that the world is not within the perceiving mind. He then moved 
E "diy but positively to advance the claim that all things as perceived merely 
. ij ransform from one to another. To use his own illustration: Tun a particular 
xpe | thing, Say water, as perceived, transforms to something. else, Say ice, does not 
pi. | mean that that water as perceived is lost, but that it is that same water as 
das | taving now become ice. The process as such, that is, the process of transform- 
iti | ngone thing into another, is not perceivable, but can be verified empirically 
lei | oin principle by inference in terms of the cA? which is characterized by its 


ys. | dangeability. As he said, "By observing the operations of condensation and 
pi | dispersion, and visibility and invisibility, one may infer the root in its starting 
pint” (2.22). It is interesting that, in advancing his argument for the inde- 
hang | pendent existence of the phenomenal world, Chang Tsai repeatedly reminds 
exi: | lisreader that to understand the nature of the universe and man’s place in it, 
irl | e must rely not on blind acceptance but on observation—an important em- 
xm Bal method which was elaborated by Chu Hsi into the doctrine of ko wu,” 
thet | “investigation of things. Instead of merely looking into one’s own self to 
f the | tain self-knowledge, as taught by the Buddhists, including the Ch’an mas- 
ii | 13, he took as his first step that of looking into the nature of the objective 
key ME Which is the origin of the self. Hence, his ethics, as best expounded in 
wi : famous Hsi Ming^t (Western Inscription), is also based on his meta- 
n pl presupposition of the objective reality. 
E. » E os concept of ch'i served his philosophical purpose in two ways, 
snel | 8d the ee and the other ethical. First, the fact fnac the Buddhists re- 
: eio dd as illusory indicates, for Chang, their ilias ignorance 
ag? | SWell ag a of a universal vital force which permeates the entire cosmos 
£5 | E theo y individual thing, including the life of man. Having established 
Zr oe of ch'i (subsequently further developed by Chu Hsi), Chang Tsai 
nt that in so doing he had avoided the abstract speculation of Such.» 
egeta Pr, 
g Br ans m 
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z ¢ 
of change and transformation taking place constantly in the world of natur 


as well as that of man. Chang Tsai paid little attention to life after 
he, like all other Confucianists, held that life and death are sublet ri 
decree of heaven and are not controllable by man. Since no one 15 sure 


oe life he 
happens after death, it is essential that everyone's concern be Pio 
r ' 


death, fo 
t to the 


presently leading, and not that after death. Hence, the law of 3 
warded in hea 


f rotation, W" 


en n 
which states that a person will be punished in hell or re j 


27 See Joseph Needham, op. cit, pp. 291, 454, 466, 474, 562; 
op. cit., pp. 124-125. 


S |) 

l TU-CHy Hug | 
contemporaries as Chou Tun-i and Shao Yung. He did this p G | ( 
ch'i to be something vital, conceivable, and characteristic A oe lating g i | 
phenomena in the world of nature. Ch’i as the basic entity of che c iy s 
because it is forever present in the process of creating and ry sum 4 
thing to another. Although its motion is confined to a definite omine o | 
nothing that has come into being as a result of the mA Ps there i | 
the yang that is not in itself something new and unique. Furthe the yn ant | j 
visible is to be explained in terms of the cA in its state of cnm While the | i 
the invisible in its state of dispersion, it does not follow the ee and | 4 
thought in terms of two separate worlds, the one visible and the other te Ty b 
as did Chu Hsi as a necessary result of his cosmological dualism, | Ü 
to Chang Tsai, there is only a single world, in which the ch’; plays CUN de 
vital part. His cosmological position is one of monist realism, Neo: Coal i 
metaphysics has been interpreted by such scholars as Needham and EL ; 
Chün-i*€?' as comparable to Alfred Whitehead’s philosophy of ums | l 
process philosophy. In Chang’s philosophical system, indeed, we find a concep 
of organic process in which all things are related to each other in terms of the : 
functioning of ch'i. 4 

Secondly, the ethical implication of Chang Tsai’s affirmation that both the | el 
universe and the life of man are real is a condemnation of the Buddhist nega | for 
tion of life as socially and morally wrong. The reason why the Buddhists a. ph 
tempt to escape life, as Chang Tsai saw it, is their deliberate ignorance of its | T; 
reality. Therefore, their so-called no world, no will, no mind, no action, no this | re 
and no that, all amount to a nihilist outlook on life, which must be replaced by | sr 
a positive, constructive one. As a realistic Confucianist, Chang Tsai empha- | — 
ically affirms that life is to be lived so as to be in harmony not only with the 
universe but also with one’s fellow men, toward whom one fulfills one’s duties i 
during life. Further, Chang Tsai believed that the Buddhist doctrine of te 5 
Wheel of Karma, which he rejected, resulted from ignorance of the doctrine | s 

(di 
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e will be born again after death, could not be accepted by such 
on philosopher as Chang Tsai. 
p this IV. CONCLUDING REMARKS 
ang Tsai's death, there was no outstanding thinker whom we know 
a direct adherent of his philosophy. We are, however, quite cer- 
[who was concept of ch'i exerted definite influence upon the subsequent 
gin that = of neo-Confucian metaphysics, first elaborated by Chu Hsi and 
isehpner reted by Wang Fu-Chih"^ (1619-1692), who revered and ranked 
pier E second only to Mencius.?3 Tt is interesting that over the past 
Chane ous studies have appeared in China on the materialist implica- 
ee Grane Tsai’s philosophy in general, and of his doctrine of chi in 
Eu Although contemporary scholars have not agreed whether Chang 
Tai was à materialist or an idealist, a dualist or a monist,®° the realist and 
wiuralist bent of Chang T'sai's metaphysics as expounded in his concept of 
iiiseems undeniable: realist in the sense that the physical world in which we 
le and the objects which we perceive are independent of the perceiving 
nind and have objective existence; naturalist in that the world of nature is 
operating and self-existent, requiring no external or supernatural cause 
hritseverchanging process. Having emphasized the ch’i as the core of his key 
philosophical weapon in attacking Taoist and Buddhist metaphysics, Chang 
Tai could claim himself as a faithful Confucian philosophical heir in his 


rafirmation of the objective reality of the universe in which man plays a 
significant part. 


After Ch 


See Wang Fu-chih, Chang-tzii Cheng-meng chu, preface, pp. 7-10. 

"For a comprehensive bibliography of recent Chinese studies on Chang Tsai, see 
igtsit Chan, Chinese Philosophy, 1949-1963: An Annotated Bibliography of Main- 
ie Publications (Honolulu: East-West Center Press, 1967), pp. 38, 190-193. 


f. Carsun Chang, Development of Neo-Confucian Thought (New York: Book- 
tan Associates, 1957), I, 169-184, 
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ARNOLD KUNST 


| gmatism: A Basic Concept in 


India’s Philosophical 
Speculations 


THE CHOICE OF the title and the subject matter of this paper 
requires a brief explanation. Instead of the not very familiar expression 
“pmatism,” I might have chosen something like “qualified idealism” or 
‘qasi-materialism” in Indian thinking; but neither would really do. If the 
abject of the discussion were to be idealism, it would become necessary to 
limit it to the Indian interpretation of reality as something consisting of con- 
pts free of material ingredients. 

Moreover, a serious difficulty would also be encountered if idealism were 
tobe considered as a form of subjectivism as opposed to objectivism; for in 
this case the reality of objective things and events would have to be denied on 
ihe assumption that such things and events are a mere projection of our 
minds. But what would be the use of accepting subjective idealism if, at the 
ame time, we would have to accept as true, as in most instances the Indians 
lave, that the mind itself is a device constructed of physical substances ? 
COM - F of materialism, we would have to confine ourselves to that 
me e T hysics which explains the world as derived from matter and 
Ne oe er, the existence of which is objectively true, and not jasi a 
qe r mind. In the light of this latter definition, a aume of Indian 
lim than DODGE at first sight, appear closer to Democritus mate- 
tere m P idealism. But in addition to the difficulties pu mentioned, 
tthe c another difficulty; the materialism of the Carvakas and that 
dental The den M materialists do not admit concepts of the transcen- 
b escape this oe of somatism, as conceived by St. Schayer, would seem 
im and d By. and permit us to wedge such a concept between ideal- 

‘Sm without implying the exclusive connotation of either. 
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o The purpose of this paper is to show that in the structure of Indian TO | ; 
a somatic interpretation of concepts, which ve are used to consider dis | 
is frequently applied. By qualifying Indian philosophy as somatistic One E ' : 

& j? 


& it generally treats the spiritual phenomena as bodily su 


gests that j foie r 
and interprets psychological and epistemological processes as mechanical E e 
dynamic modifications occurring in the substance of the soul and the m r 


Misunderstandings in the interpretation of Indian philosophies often have 
their origin in some of the legacies inherited mom our predecessors. We stil 
remain under the pressure of reactions to Indian thought born in the Sturm 
und Drang period in which, along with some other of his contemporaries, 
Johann Gottlieb Fichte, the idealist and revolutionary turned mystic, had 
laid the ground for the fascination with which the first translation of the 
Sakuntalà by Sir William Jones was received. Herder, Goethe, Schiller, the 
Schlegel brothers, Humboldt, Schopenhauer and many others, of whom only 
the Schlegel brothers knew Sanskrit, greeted with unparalleled admiration 
and awe the influx of further translations from Sanskrit, particularly from 
the Bhagavadgita and the Upanisads. Humboldt raved about the Gita, and 
Schopenhauer about the Upanisads, and so, to fit the mood of the period, an 
uncritically eulogistic attitude, combined with a hyper-idealistic analysis of 
India’s ancient philosophy as the ex Oriente Lux, marked the beginning of 
the Western attitude toward Indian philosophy and religions. At the other 
extreme, a view originating largely from missionaries and marked by a 
Christian-apologetic approach marred the chance for a critical appreciation 
of the great achievements of Indian philosophers and religious leaders. 
Neither approach can be denied a degree of positive effect; they did lay the 
foundation for a subsequent scholarly inquiry into Indian culture, and led to | 


the establishment of academic centers at various universities and institutions d 
i i i í inin- J sie 

all over the world, including Germany, from which a host of pioneers 1n 1 i : 
“Of 


dological studies emerged. Yet the sobering effect of these centers has m ; 
managed completely to eradicate the mark left on the approach to In = 
studies by the sentiments born in the period of romanticism, which still p = 
vail, though to an ever diminishing degree, in the West and in India ud iB 
These questions, it seems, merit some consideration, as the un r at, 
which the childhood of indological studies, and particularly studies B. a 
ing Indian philosophy and religion, was spent, has a bearing on Ue e. 
subject. The fact is that, for a variety of reasons, Indian philosop Hy v. cot | tpl 
been subjected to an interpretation which (a) imposes pur ely idealis n «de 
cepts on those branches of Indian philosophy where idealism, as We E M 
purae EE sys Pol 

1Cf, St. Schayer, Über den Somatismus der indischen Psychologie Ga ; 
Academy of Sciences, 1936), p. 159. 
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Pe A 
aa does not necessarily constitute the basic attitude toward phenomena 
| i it d (b) overlooks the fact that even in systems which appear to be 
Le antly idealistic, certain concepts or groups of concepts constituting 

jo ems are represented in somatic values. This application of values 
| $ E. to psychological, ontological, and epistemological speculations, 


ms f0 rning religions. 


" « epectilations Conce à he-Indi PTS us 1 
12 mile this may not be peculiar to Hes ndian way of thinking, it definitely 
P P widely applied to Indian philosophy and its terminology. It may 
par nt be partly traced to mythology; but to attribute this phenomenon 
" thology would be begging the question. Conflicts between good and 
oily - r drawn from everyday life, and the conflicts in man’s soul between 
3 e ad bad nature that found their expression in the strugele between 
ura- Mazdāh and Ahriman (Spenta-Mainyu and Angro-Mainyu), and 
tra and Vrtra, must have been primarily involved in the invention of the 
glls. However, man's natural impulse to think in both abstract and pictorial 
fms prompted him not only to invent these myths, but also to use them as 
link in the chain of the gradual development of a basic concept of dualism 
ito such sophisticated concepts as heaven and hell, creation and destruction 
(ili and pralaya), and Brahman and ātman. 
A logical development from one stage to another can be construed, as has 
ken beautifully demonstrated by Norman Brown in his recent book Man 
nd the Universe. In the Rgveda, for instance, prayers to gods for well-being, 
wath, and destruction of enemies in locations allotted to these gods by 
mythological tradition are intertwined with hymns of speculative character 


muiring about God's origin, the secrets of creation, and the causes of life 
and death, 


| ^s for the examination of these developments in terms of chronological 
m Jesion of ideas, a detailed inquiry into the question of precedence of phi- 
ot | sophy over myth, or mythology over philosophy, would take us too long and 
a "fer afield, In ancient India, these two seem to have supported and nour- 


e Ju à S 

T d tach other continuously. While the speculative mind did impose on the 
mt ji i 5 Bid 
aa fs of mythical heroes symbolic representations of the mind’s complexities, 
T Mi. behavior, in turn, assisted man in the development of his ritual 


‘i ince on the one hand, and in the formation of organized philosophical 


et [sit Ss ‘ystems, on-the other. It is, therefore, natural that emulation, 
Jr "nario of mythical events and of legendary heroes could serve as a partial 
ef D n Of physicalism in Indian philosophy. This explanation would be 


wi . . 
"m | wh the theory expressed by Bronislaw Malinowski.? 
i ae 
D ee h ; 
US Foundations of Faith and Morals, Riddell Memorial Lectures (London, 
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It would, however, be difficult to assume that mythology COE 
clusive responsibility for what we call somatism. It may be Suggeste 
Indian thinker shared with the rest of humanity the proclivity towa 
lation of tangible concepts, which can be tackled according to | 
to material substances surrounding him. While such tenden 
s indeed they have, a type of identity between the 
was firmly established. It i 


S the ex. 
d that the 
T 
aws ont 
cies ma fe 
ay change 
in time, a Physical anq the 
conceptual in Indian philosophy st is my belief that 
for the proper understanding of certain aspects of Indian Philosophy this 
phenomenon cannot be underestimated, as it has affected both the shaping of 
thoughts and the language in which they Dyer EITS. 

Let us briefly consider the concept of time. The Sanskrit denotation of time 
by kāla was not in use at the very early stages of Indian speculations con- 
nected with the processes of creation. Kāla rather signifies, among other 
things, the proper occasion or season. According to Wiist, it was originally 
a pastoral term suggesting the periods of driving out cattle.? In the Rgveda, 
the Satapatha Brahmana, and the Brhadāraņyaka Upanisad, the concept of 
time had a narrower and more concrete scope. It was sasivatsara, which 
literally means a year. In the hymn on creation (Rgveda X. 190. 2) time (or 
year) is born from the cosmic seas. In the Brhadéranyaka Upanisad we find 
another version of the origin of the year: "In the beginning there was nothing 
here. By death alone was this [world] developed; in hunger, for hunger is 
death. He (Prajapati, the creator) produced the mind (mano’ kuruta)" 
(12.1) .... “He (Prajapati, in his manifestation of hunger and death) 
wished to have another body born of him. He brought about a union of his 
two further hypostases, mind and speech. That which was the seed became 
the year (savivatsara) ; previous to that there was no year (na ha pura tah 
savvvatsara Gsa)” (1.2. 4). Subsequently, time is identified with the sacrificial 
horse, which Prajāpati offers to himself, and with the sun, that devours every- 
thing. That is why the sun is said to be called aditi, because ad means to ti! 
(1. 2. 5). While the later Vedanta exegetes, like Sarhkara and others, concluded 
on the basis of this text that the Upanisad had intended to convey the idea 
of time as a modification of mind, etc. (though even then there was 7? a 
gestion of the time as Kant’s Anschauungsform), we must confine ee 
here to the explanation that, at that stage, the genesis of time, as à produc 
mind and speech, prompted by hunger and death, forms not more 
of the process of creation; in this context, speech roused by the will c 
ator brings forth time as the framework for all the processes of creato" 


of the ct 
Nott 


8 Zeitschrift für Indologie und. Iranistik, V (1927), 165 ff. 
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‘the emphasis in this Upanisad on the destructive qualities of time 
] ot s ted by death and hunger. In the Satapatha Brahmana (XI. 1.6) 
mula 


js sine as from the golden egg (hiranmayam andam), the yet unfolded 

; E ormant life. From time thus emerged emanates the world creator, 
79 0: 

1 bry? 


g, As may be seen, the order of the emergence of time varies. While 
sapati. 
paj? 


cases time precedes the creation or the creator, it is also confirmed 
wapa E precedes time, which is one of his creations. In the Atharva- 
: 3 (Gal 2, 39-41), Rohita (the red one = the Sun) has precedence over 
ls gilt a f 


a this same Atharvaveda the appellation of time is already conveyed by 
n 


jin, which in its later development, be it as deity or a less clearly defined 
glstance, constitutes an important topic of speculation in most Indian philo- 
apical systems. Even at stages of higher sophistication it was identified 
with gods, and as we have seen before, mainly those gods who are endowed 
da, | qihthe power of destruction: Kala himself is death, Mrtyu; Time is Praja- 
pii, Visnu, or Siva (mahakala). In the Jaiminiya Brahmana (I. 11), in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (IV.4.6) and in the Maitr; Upanisad (VI. 15) 
i wich the center of the universe is represented as sun, time operates as a 
structive substance "this side of the sun," that is, in the empirical world, 
hut does not exist on the other side of the sun where everything is immortal, 
ego timeless. The concept of time as a destructive substance remains largely 
ad basically unaltered even when ontological and metaphysical speculations 
a India reach their more sophisticated stages. Time is the cause of the origi- 
ution, duration, and disappearance of all effects, says Pragastapada in the 
Vaisesikabhäsya. It is a substance which, according to theories laid down by 
te Vedàntins and the Vaisesikas, differs from other bodies in degree of 
ture and grossness. Because of its extremely delicate fabric (sūkşmatva) 


a tS not accessible to any sensuous cognition. Its other quality is all-pervasive- 
‘ed Bon; it can therefore penetrate all other substances which are 
d date in density. The purusa of the Sārhkhya, however, is so infinitely more 
g | ot NS than time that time cannot penetrate it, and therefore does 
i [ta (s in the purusa zone. Being an indivisible (anavayava) and an 
tof | ting de substance, 1t cannot be measured. What is measured is not 
att lilt i : i bodies which exist in time, since the prerequisite for measur- 
fe SS a ver oe of coarseness, of which time, as has been mentioned, pos- 
ye he iti Ted degree. In the same way as it iseimpossible to measure time 
Mir ig not d Ossible to subdivide it. The division into past, present, and 
three a vision of a generic concept into particulars (jati: visesa). 


*€S of time are manifested by, or are inferable from, the changes 
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to which empirical objects are subjected. Endowed with these qualities + 
like space, is an objective, “gaseous” substance pervading all ph jt 


S 


“nomena, | 


the Caraka Sanita (I. 48), which enumerates the nine categori {4 
substance accepted by the Sarhkhya and the Vaisesika systems, it Eod lt 
khadiny dima manah kalo disasca dravyasarigrahah. ("the air ang othe Said: |g 
ments, the soul, the mind, time, and space are the sum total of sm eS 
With further development of philosophical thought in India, the a ) y 
which was the denial of the reality of empirical phenomena, and Bem, of | 
tration on the impermanence and unworthiness of empirical life, the NC of 
of time underwent parallel changes and revisions. With Philosophy E. i 
soteriology gradually moving toward the dichotomic interpretation of the un. i 
real empirical world as set against the absolute as the only true reality, ideas d 
of time tended to sway toward more abstract speculations; yet the underlying E 


conceptions of time as substance were not altogether abandoned. One of tlie 
main characteristics of the theories of time (kalavadas) is, as has already v 
been briefly mentioned, the emphasis on the three aspects of time (traikalya), te 
the present, the past, and the future, and their relationship to the surrounding | : 
phenomena. The ontology of the Buddhist positivists (Sarvastivadins) ac. 
cepts the objective existence of these three discrete phases of time and, in 
fact, asserts that each of them is identical with the elements (dharmas) them- | ye 
selves; these elements are indeed real as the past, the present, and the future, | pg 
according to their discrete phases of existence. They are in constant transition | yj 
(adhvan) from one phase to another, each stage or phase of their existence | ij 
lasting only for an infinitesimally brief moment (ksana). dj 

The Vaibhasikas, another positivist school of Buddhism, refer to a notion | py 
of the orthodox Sarvastivadins (.4bhidharmakosa V. 63) according to which | ti 
the past and the future exist in reality and substance (dravyaías), and pat ne 
ticipate in the present. Vasubandhu, a philosopher of the fourth century 4% | A 
rejects this thesis not because of its apparent physicalism, but because sucha lead 
proposition would assume time to be the cause of transition, a doctrine which | gi 
he cannot accept. We cannot, of course, enter into details of these complet | — 
discussions; in the various branches of their doctrine the Buddhists E (Kr 
developed a number of theories concerning time. In the Madhyamika br in 
for instance, speculations about the three times have ventured into the E M 
intricate ontological and psychological spheres. The main point in the a 
putations seems to have been the possibility or impossibility of the E E 
physical, and objective existence of time. Among the arguments on the P Md 
of time are: “Do the past and future exist?" Answer: “No, » «xoi | ery 
would resist each other”; “Can the future and the past occupy space: atl m 
only the present can. The past does not exist anywhere and the fut"; B 


o 
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t; only currently existing substances (rāpa) can occupy space."* 
ist ye ES d when time was largely a mythical concept, we can also wit- 
gu: the : a much advanced stage of speculation, time represented as pos- 
a b atial dimension. 
| gin ê a ism we have to wait for Nagarjuna who, though discussing the 

n Bud f time's real existence, eventually concludes that time, as a per- 

ssibility à which undergoes no change itself, cannot function as the cause 
d other phenomena. He believes that the concept of time existing 
P. things, an empty time, is not tenable. It might be thought to exist 
: Li on to things that change; but objects changing per se cannot be ac- 
Be das real, and so the reality of time cannot be established.5 
p. similar vein, discussions among the Jains centered on the reality and 
Es. the substantiality or non-substantiality of time. The Svetambaras 


gane 


yderred to regard time as a dravya, or substance; but the Digambaras and 


getimbaras generally agreed that time is the principal basis for changes in 
ihe empirical world. 

The space at my disposal does not permit me to enter into more details 
exering the philosophy of time, which has fascinated India since the 
utliest period of her speculations. I have now only scratched the surface in 
te mere attempt to show that while in the West, with some exceptions, time 
is been largely the subject of abstract and mathematical inquiry and an in- 
gir into the mind postulating time, Indian scholastics placed the emphasis 
(ako with some exceptions) more on the possibility of time’s existence as an 
ihjetive entity. The whole subject naturally deserves much more investi- 
Büon. It has been said, even if not without some exaggeration, that, if the 
lisory of the Indian philosophy of time is ever written, it will be in large 
Masure a history of Buddhist thought. 

Another concept which has occupied India’s philosophers and religious 
faders alike and has fascinated Western philosophers, mystics, and theoso- 


tists, is acti zs 
LOS is action (karman) conceived as a decisive factor forming man’s 


4 ; 
[kia arista Schayer, Contributions to the Problem of Time in Indian Philosophy 
fom siia olish Academy of Sciences, 1938), p. 17. Schayer's passage is a translation 
TUN d sangs Chinese translation of the now non-existent Sanskrit work by 
5 m the Nydyanusara (sometimes called the 4bhidharmanyayanusarasastra). 
Thilaka iy ext of the passage can be found in Vol. XXIX (No. 1562) of the Taishó 
es ^ Chinese, J. Takakusu and K. Watanabe, editors (Tokyo, 1924-1929), 
Ma ; 
ifi. SomiboStstra XIX and comm. Cf. Madhyamakaéüstra, P. L. Vaidya, ed., 
Edo Max wry Texts, No. 10 (Darbhanga: The Mithila Institute, 1960), pp. 163 ff: 
iy, ttische allesser, Die mittlere Lehre (Madhyamika-Sastra) des Nagarjuna, nach 
as 1911) A ersion ubertragen (Heidelberg: Carl Winter’s Universitatsbuchhand- 
“agen (Hei te mittlere Lehre des Nagarjuna, nach der chinesischen. Version 
eidelberg ; Carl Winter’s Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1912). 
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conduct, and indeed his physical shape in the present 


character, 1 3 and § 
lives. In time, the concept of action has become, in India, à jute Ut 
o 9 x e Co 9 li 
ctia usen soteriological status and his position in the con E 
Y ang 


society could be measured. In the early Vedic period we first Gi. 
as a ritual and sacrificial act performed for the propitiation of 4 god or 
as an act of emulation of, and contribution to, the established world eS 
(ria), and eventually as an act of protection against evil. Any act go ine 
if performed with sufficient precision required by the prevailing circumstance 
was expected unmistakably to achieve its desired effect. Acts are performs 
equally by gods and by men and by other creatures; the main characteristi 
of the act performed is that its effect is hardly a matter of chance, One ie 
be tempted to say that a set of acts is like a set of ingredients intended i 
the preparation of a chemical solution. If combined in proper Proportions 
and in well-determined circumstances, these ingredients are bound to bring 
about this and no other solution. The causal nexus between the sacrificial at 
and its effect is invariable. It applies equally to physical acts as to thos 
arising from emotional, mental, or verbal impulses. So as to avoid any mis- 
understanding, I deliberately refrain from applying the connotation of magic 
to the mechanics of action, especially action of ritualistic character, unless it 
is agreed that in magic, equally as in an act of sacrifice, the primary emphasis 
is not placed on any conjuring tricks, but on the deeply embedded notion of 
cause-and-effect relation, which exists between relevant phenomena on all 
levels of interplay. By the act of sacrifice the deity is forced to counteract 
correspondingly to the intention stated in the sacrificial ritual. Acts, good or 
bad, are assessed on the basis of the potential fruit they are expected to bear, 
whether directed toward gods or toward members of the family or community, 
When directed toward oneself as a vehicle of moral or soteriological attat- 
ment, the balance of their final effect is adjudicated by a method closer Ed 
type of mathematical computation than to the kind of judgment conceived in 
Christian eschatology. 
In the Savhitas and partly in the Brahmanas the emphasis i$ placed on 
the ritual and sacrificial act. In their later development, speculations eo 
ing karman are almost exclusively concerned with soteriological attam ; 
intermingled with the ethical and moral aspects of the deed. This latter an 
has been occasionally questioned by scholars, though, to my mind, unju 2 
While the true significance of karman, be it in the meaning of an act ee 
tiny, is normally attributed to the introvert rather than extrovert E 
mance, it is at the same time involved in the broad sphere of ae os 
forbid one to hurt other beings (ahusa), encourage one to game em. 
ample to others, and admit that a good act performed vi 


e karman 


ments 


s 
gearvis others’ 


e 
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ng to one's self-deliverance. In the Upanisads, for instance, 


ributi m ri 
o. cross moralistic admonitions always to speak the truth, and’ 


r 
pol n come a 


j e oft ss fellow creatures. Prayers are usually addressed in the first person 
ne 


plore d, subject to some obligations of secrecy, disciples are admon- 
gust c ir teachers to spread the acquired knowledge to others. In the 
shed y a Upanisad (VI. 22) it is enjoined that the supreme wisdom en- 
[7 yasoator he Vedanta should not be entrusted to a person whose mind is 
ed, who has no sons and is without pupils: 


Vedante paramam guhyaww purakalpe pracoditam/ 
naprasantaya datavyam naputrayadsisyaya và// 


y, the scriptures, including the Upanisads, were not normally accessible to 
liecommon man, and the execution of their injunctions was in practice regu- 
ped by the royal court and by brahmans, the benefits of the ethical and 
mal precepts are not likely to have been shared by all. In the case of the 
ate system they were far from beneficial. But at this stage we are more 
iterested in the assessment of the inner structure of the karman philosophy 
tan of its social efficacy. 
And so in Buddhism we find altruism and caritas as an intimate part of a 
iligious creed. What better example of care for others could be found than 
Gutama Buddha’s decision to delay his entry into nirvana until he has as- 
wed himself that he can divulge his doctrine to others and show them the 
my to escape miseries and suffering ? 
ln its further development, detectable in the Upanisads and other so-called 
redox schools as well as among Buddhists and the Jains, karman is almost 
Wally embraced by the concept of sarisára, that is, a cycle of empirical lives 
V Which each individual is subjected according to the quality and quantity 
Mn performed and accumulated. While the quality of the accumu- 
p lan is essential to the nature of the career during one’s life and to 
fe tee from the miseries of the empirical life, its quantity also de- 
m Hl of the sagisüra, which may lasi eons and eons of eons. 
litis m ind a fairly common view in the Vedanta and in Buddhism and 
Raps m and involvement in activity are, indeed, a piste to 
ilia "ees Vedanta, action is a barrier to the merger of the indi- 
Mass. Tr, : the universal Brahman, of which aimam is only an empirical 
tent of nirvän uddhism non-action is a necessary Comenia for the attain- 
pirical UM as one of the characteristics of nirvana is the absence of 
Jin as sale - At the peak of a man’s career—and this applies to the 
$ to other candidates for emancipation—he may reach a station 
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where, although under duress, or pressures of the processes of life, | 
act by thinking and speaking and breathing, etc. The union m a Yen 


the Universe reached in his lifetime permits him to detach him © with | ; 


3 3 E deae sel 
from the consequences of his deeds. He is then, still in his lifetime, fy, 


the bondage of sarısāra. 

Along with the popular conception of karman understood as merit 
merit, in most philosophical systems we come across views on the fu 
of karman. In the fourth ucchvasa of Dandin's Dasakuméracarita, 
says to her son Arthapala, whom she discovers after many years of 
that she did not deserve to enjoy the delights of his childhood, b 
vind, which literally means “without having accumulated the appropriate 
amount of merits.” The language used by Dandin reflects both the NC 
and the philosophical concept of karman as a more or less solid substance 
however much the interpretation of the operation of this body may lea 
varied according to the siddhdnta—the set of dogmas adopted by individul 


eed from 


and de, 
nctioning 
Käntimati 
Separation, 
hag yarüsor 


systems. 

In the Milinda Paiiha, Nagasena tells King Milinda that “just . . . as the 
monarchs of the world are alike in kind, but among them, so alike in kind, 
one may overcome the rest, and bring him under his command—just so 
among things beyond the grasp of the imagination is the productive effect 
of Karma by far the most powerful. It is precisely the effect of Karma,’ 
continues Nagasena, “which overcomes all the rest, and has them under its 
rule; and no other influence is of any avail to the man in whom Karma is 
working out its inevitable end. . . . It is as when a jungle fire has arisen on 
the earth, then can not even a thousand pots of water avail to put it out, but 
the conflagration overpowers all, and brings it under its control.”® Such is 
the view of Nagasena expressed some two centuries after Buddha's death. 
In this description karman is viewed as a dynamic cumulative substanc 
which, as a sum total of man’s previous acts, is the molder of his character 
and total personality and of his future career and destiny. 

In Vasubandhu's Abhidharmakosa, this overwhelming enslavement of 
beings by the universality of karman is implicitly questioned. Here Wes 
bandhu defines action, as, in the first place, pure volition or impulse Ce. 
and secondly as the act that is produced by volition or impulse (cetaytte4: 
It needs to be added that with the Buddhists the idea of volition cov 


; : j rected 10 
than just the will of the individual to act. The individual act is subjecte 


SS + Milind 
€ Milindapafiha IV. 4.3. Ct. T. W. Rhys Davids, The Questions of King it 
translated from the Pali, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXV (Ox ford: 

Press, 1890), pp. 262-263. 
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rody of the will of the Universe, or as Stcherbatsky suggests,’ the 
sy or élan vital, in that karman, as a somatic substance, regulates 
of the accumulation and composition of the elements-monads 
and decides upon the nature and consistence of the phenomena 

«cts into which the dharmas are formed. Among other things this 

d objec of the function of karman allows the Buddhist to consider the 
gift to appear free (there are copious references in Buddhist texts 
gs E) since, though the will of the universe determines man's ac- 
{0 P free to draw from the universal store of the karman-substance, or he 
E to detach himself from the pressures and reduce his participation in 
E pool of universal activity. In other words, he may desist from the 
m of setting in motion the volition part of the act which is defined as 
3 yg, and thus forego the involvement in the deed itself which is the un- 
"NE derivative and product of the act of volition (cetayitvà). It is, for 
stance, argued in the Abhidharmakosa (1.69f.) that Buddha’s beautiful 
dxution (the accent of Brahma = brahmasvaraté) is the result of the long 
ger which he underwent through generations. But, notwithstanding this, 
teis free to use this voice at his will. While dharmas molded into the organ 
dhis speech are the result of karman heredity, his actual speech is not; its 
meis but a spontaneous act of his individual choice, and as such it is not 
iolved in the universal process of the karman production. 

Avery interesting idea of karman has been conceived by the Jains. That 
urnan is a physical body is not a matter of speculative conclusion, but an 
wsertion by the Jains themselves. With typical propensity for meticulous 
tasification of things, the Jains have divided the world into five basic sub- 
‘ances (dravya). One of them is jiva, which is an objective and real sub- 
‘ance. For the lack of a better equivalent it is usually rendered in English 
y “sul.” There are an infinite number of jivas ; each is endowed with con- 
Sauisness and intelligence, and with an infinite number of qualities (gunas). 
= o Raine there are eight “natural” gunas signifying purity, 
" CN d which, however, seldom Gu to the surface as they 
thence E or counteracted by extraneous influences; The extraneous 
bs i e on fva is mainly karman which is a delicate physical Subs 

the bay eC a) we changes in the jiva, just as a maine applied 
aled us Es tes changes in it. The karman is glued to ps jīva by energy 

: VoM ich thus produces a union between the ESAS ENCE and 

er. In terms of soteriological processes this union, resulting 
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from the inflow (dsrava) into the jiva of the karman corpuscles, hol 
individual in the state of saziisara, and prevents the naturally pure m the | 
abiding in a state of perfection. The vicious circle arising from the fet j 
of the jiva by the karman, which thus conditions the individuals das 
and personality, of necessity prompts the individual toward ium RO 
and toward further involvement by attracting more of the karman-corpuser, 
to infect his jiva with ever greater intensity. If he follows a set of rules, hy i 
ever, including such moral injunctions as modesty, honesty, non-injury ; 
others, abstemiousness, etc., the good karman comes to replace the bad, i 
this way the inflow of good karman and the withering away of bad karmay 
constitute a purifying process by which the jzva comes closer to its Original 
state of perfection. A further stage then follows, which is marked by shutting 
out (sarivara) karman altogether. By application of very stern rules (asceti. 
cism, fasting, meditation, mortification of the body, etc.) the final stage of 
destruction of karman (nirjara) is attained. The destruction of karman in 
the jiva enables that jiva to ward off completely the further inflow of Rarman, prak 
It is sadly true that there exists a category of jivas who will never be free of | (à 
karman and are doomed to perpetual sasisaára. These jivas turn into eternal | ent 
nigodas, a class of imperceptible living beings, a sort of microscopic animal- | frst 
cules, which wander in the world in a state of relative well-being for want | ott 
of knowledge of any better destiny. lis 
In the light of the nature of this very complex system of karman, of which | by 
I have given merely a greatly simplified gist, the Jains concluded that the | te 
way to emancipation for a human being is a lonely affair. Amitagati (an | whic 
eleventh century philosopher) says in the BhavanddvatrisnSati that “a being | ma 
enjoys the good and bad effect of the karman which he himself did previously; } perfe 
if it were possible for a person to experience the act performed by somebody , srt 
else, one’s own actions would become fruitless." A Tirthankara, ‘the passage jte. 
maker,’ i.e., a Jain Arhat who has in his lifetime freed himself from the effects } and. 
of karman, may show the way to others as an example, but cannot do the } of y 
work for them. This is different from the concept of grace (prasáda) pre psu 
vailing, among others, in the Saiva cult, where deeds performed by man at E 
arranged by the deity according to its whim. i EN 
The concepts of time and karman in Indian philosophy have been 2 4 
out as rather characteristic examples in a series of speculative pe a 
which seem to show that, without the obvious tendency on the part P 2 E 
philosopher to construe a materialistic system, ideas have been ce m a 
treatment applicable to physical entities. It is natural that this type ° n 
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rded to single concepts does not stand in isolation but embraces 

gett oe derable extent the totality of the system, of which specific concepts 
cO 
ga P. e oldest systems in India, the Sathkhya, has in its soteriological, 
one P aud psychological doctrine introduced a set of classifications 
„molog? E the somatistic nature of that doctrine. Leaving aside for the 
which point differentiation between the earlier and later Sathkhya theories, 
resent a ils and lévarakrsna, which would otherwise complicate a some- 
E reped exposition, we can see that, according to the Samkhya, sub- 
yl E is the guiding factor in the hierarchy of elements forming the 
E. of the world. The fundamental element in this structure is prakrti, 
a 1 its primordial and unevolved (avyakta) state, containing all exis- 
race in a dormant state of perfect balance, is the basic principle and the 
quse of the world. It is sometimes identified with the purusa, which is ab- 
gute consciousness. The evolution begins with the emanation from the 
juhrti of the subtlest substances (siksmabhiita), which, owing to a variety 
ifcircumstances, are densified into gross matter (sthilabhiita). It is signifi- 
wnt that the evolution moves from subtle to gross and not inversely. The 
frst evolute is the buddhi, the subtlest of them all. It becomes the substance 
dfthat inner organ of the being which enables it to differentiate and to judge. 
ktis the element of that transitional stage when a dualistic division begins, 
which the object is juxtaposed against the subject. We shall not consider 
tie philosophical and logical difficulty connected with the concept of buddhi 
which, though sui generis an evolute, still remains within the sphere of the 
yakla (ie, the primordial, unmanifested). Yet, it is the first step from 
ríe balance toward imbalance. From the buddhi evolves the ahamkara, a 
‘ort of ego-factory, which establishes the relation of various constituents of 
lie prakrti into a relationship between the individual subject and the objects 
ad ‘vents around him. The important part of the system is that the material 
"which objects are built is the same material from which the mental and 
ia apparatus is constructed. In this manner, perception, cognition, 
ee ing are actually a matter of physical contact between the cor- 
ae : pa: of the subject and those of the object. The difference 
5a ie e respective densities of the subjective and the objective; be- 
e poen and the experienced. Thus the manas, the mind, and 
tie and E ght, taste, and so forth (manas is an intellectual Sene can per- 
M ee by contact with the object based on the affinity of the 
nich both are constructed. 

es in the texture of all these elements are possible because of the 
“ty constituent substances (gunas) with which prakrti is endowed. 
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These gunas are diversified and transposed into the evolutes 

delicate sativa, the rajas and gross tamas, or the intelligence.su 
energy-substance and the mass or perhaps the inertia-substance. The 

stituents are in complete balance in prakrti. The unfolding of M 
basically the process of upsetting this balance and mixing the Gunns a is 
proportions. The nature and consistency of each unfolded subs ae 
direct proportion to the distribution of guņas comprised in the uc in 
the reverse process the dissolution of the guna-endowed bodies s 
original state of balance is the return to the primordial stage or Pu à 
stage of ideal poise, which is tantamount to the destruction of the rg 
secondary, tertiary, etc., evolutes. Thus, through the process of bene 
destruction called pralaya and through involution, as in a drama plot shown 
in reverse order, gross bodies are diluted into subtle bodies, and subtle bodis 
are shattered back into the state of calm, where suffering and sariisára are 5 


stance, the 


more. 
As in Buddhism, so in Sarhkhya, suffering is inherent in becoming, jy 


existing, and in death. There is, however, a possibility of a sort of micro. 
cosmic pralaya by which an individual can free himself from involvement in 
karman and sarısāra, by accelerating this process on a personal scale. It is 
mainly the Yoga philosophy which shows the practical way man can dissociate 
himself from the pains of empirical existence. Owing to the identity of struc- 
ture between the objective and the subjective, there is close interrelation in 
Sathkhya between the macrocosmic and the microcosmic, between the cos: 
mological and the psychological. The mumuksu or the aspirant for deliverance 
is just a diminutive emulation of the yearning of the world to go back to the 
stage of the pralaya. 

In regard to the status of the Samkhya system, there arose among scholars 
in the West the question: Is Sàmkhya an idealistic philosophy or not? 
Barthelémy Saint-Hilaire says it is idealistic because it is a system “qui fa 
sortir le monde de l'intelligence est du moi.”® (There he had in mind te 
purusa and the buddhi.) Said Richard Garbe: “buddhi und ahasnkara 
die ersten Entwickelungsstufen der Urmaterie, sie gehören . . . ausscliest 
der Welt des Stoffes an.*° It probably matters little what seal is set t° f 
Samkhya system and under what nomenclature we know it. If, hover 
belongs, as Garbe would see it, just to the world of matter, we would - S 
to analyze the other philosophical systems in the same vein, including ‘sf 
Mahayana Buddhism, where the concepts of citta and vijnana, i€» n 


E zdischtn PP 
9 Cf. Richard Garbe, Die Sarikhya-Philosophie, eine Darstellung des indis 


tionalismus (Leipzig: Verlag von H. Haessel, 1894), p. 198. 
10 Ibid. 
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oe ; 
-, the chain of the invariable succession of causal connections 
ess o da), are also represented in physicalist terms. 
Du d be misleading. For better or for worse, most Indian philo- 
ps are of idealistic content even if the concepts behind those 
P eated as, or are at par with, somatic substances. Somatism, physical- 
ie substantialism might perhaps convey, as has been suggested, the 
i h or nos mixture better than either idealism or materialism. For the sake 
gn json, the sound and so much maligned Carvaka stands, as little as 
d Ws ce on solid grounds as a materialistic system. But in the light of 
F No s our possession it is markedly different from the Samkhya, let 
ue Buddhism or J ainism. ; 

Jn conclusion, it is perhaps necessary to mention, as a footnote to what has 
yen said, that in Indian philosophical systems such as Advaita Vedanta and 
Y:aháyana Buddhism there is a coreenuon of Heo within reality, that is, 
pirical reality (vyavahara, sawvortti) enveloped in the framework of ab- 
gie reality (paramarthatva). In these philosophies the conditional accep- 
ice of the empirical reality, the reality of bodies gross and infinitely subtle 
(vemay also call it maya), arises from the premise that for a living being it 
sthe only means of attaining absolute reality. Therefore, when speaking of 
tie rejection of empirical reality by the Vedantins and the Mahayanists we 
are to keep in mind that such rejection is effected, as it were, sub specie 
wlernitatis only. It is therefore to be understood that within the limits of 
apirical reality, action, time, nature, and society have to be in a way recog- 
wed for the purpose of philosophical and logical discussions, because it is 
&xüy within the framework of such reality that arguments brought up 
iunt the existence of empirical life can bring the Advaitin and the 
\hhayanist closer to the absolute. Paradoxically enough, it was the subject 


metaphysics that Buddha refused to discuss because it came within the 
tam of unutterables, 
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MALCOLM H. KERR 


pral and Legal Judgment 
Independent of Revelation 


THE GENERAL PROBLEM considered in this paper stems from 
considerations : first, that in traditional orthodox Islamic theology and 
UN dence, all values are regarded as traceable back to divinely revealed 
p and Pond. that a widespread modern reformist tendency has been 
dm this principle only in the most general terms, and to emphasize the 
Witude for human judgment that it allows. Thus, for example, many Muslim 
yllicists continue to hold with their predecessors that the Qur’an and tradi- 
ims ofthe Prophet provide a comprehensive criterion of good and evil, on 
itich positive social and individual rules of behavior should be based. The 
teologians and jurists of the medieval Ash‘arite Shafi‘ite tradition of thought 
ystematically attempted to elaborate detailed methods of reasoning by which 
peral revealed commands could be authoritatively applied to specific cir- 
wstances—notably by the involved and highly technical procedures of 
iir (analogical judgment). However, modern scholars and legislators have 
taracteristically regarded the revealed sources only as a broad, rather flex- 
X and generally permissive set of limits, relevant in most cases only as an 
inate, “last resort” criterion rather than as an immediate one, within 
ith men are left to their own rational judgment and conscience. This in- 
Ern leaves a large area, in the field of the social transactions of indi- 
" E groups, poen to the exercise of pragmatism and utilitarianism, 
E ritual devotions excluded. Oiyas and 124 (consensus of the 
bid a not rejected outright, but in effect their significance is largely 
mo x are presented as vehicles of Seo rather than factors of 
ia = egal interpretation. More particularly, modernist thought has 
liist Et to the concept of maslaha (benefit, utility) as an au- 
` tiong ae : utilitarian reasoning, and has preferred to ignore the nce 
Miti echnicalities with which the classical jurists surrounded its _ 
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In traditional jurisprudence, while there are areas of latitude 
pretation in which subjectivity is inescapable in practice, the essen 
is that moral judgment belongs to God alone. The Qur'às is * 
“criterion” (furgan) by which good and evil may be distinguisheq 

As distinguished from non-revealed sources of moral judgmen 
there are none, Islamic jurisprudence provides non-textual sour 
judgment. This is a different matter. Analogy and consensus are 
principle as derivatives from the Qur’an and the Prophetic Tra 
sary for the practical elaboration of the law. Their traditional advocat 
argued that without them, the individual would be left to his own suber 
opinion (ra’y) ; their opponents (e.g., Ibn Hazm in the case of analogy, th 
Taimiyya in the case of consensus) argued that their use debased the purity 
of the law as a body of revealed principles, by unjustifiably lending 4 aa 
fied and institutionalized character to what could not really amount to more 
than subjective opinion. In either case, then, the underlying conception of the 
divinely revealed character of moral value is the same. 

Muslim modernists, desiring to emphasize the humanist character of clas- 
sical jurisprudence, have focused particular attention on the technique d 
istislah, which in modern parlance is broadly equated to utilitarianism, 
Istislah, or reasoning in legal matters on the basis of demonstrable interests 
or benefits, was of course an object of disagreement among the classical 
jurists; some rejected it entirely, others regarded it only as an exceptioni 
procedure, and still others held it to be implicit in the exercise of consensus 
and analogy. The most radical champion of istislah in medieval times, the 
Hanbali jurist Najm ad-Din at-Taufi (d. 716 u.), based his entire juris- 
prudence on the Prophetic saying lā darar wa là dirār (“do not inflict injury 
nor repay one injury with another”), asserting on this basis that benefit 
must take precedence over all else, including both the revealed texts and 
consensus. Taufi, however, was a most exceptional case, whose rediscover 
by modern apologists has bestowed undeserved attention upon him bu 
ideas. Istislah can be more profitably studied in the works of such recogni“ 
medieval figures as Shihab ad-Din al-Qarafi and al-Ghazali. 

Istislah is a logical outgrowth of analogy, which Qarafi defined a Hi 
lishing the applicability of a ruling in one case to another case on ue ; 
their similarity with respect to the attribute (“illa) upon which the e. 
based.” Qarafi lists eight technical methods of reasoning by ages dici 
tribute may be identified. Two of these are explicitly or implicitly 7 2 
in the Qur'an and Prophetic Tradition, and are therefore clearly author 
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1 Adh-Dhakhira (Cairo, 1961), I, p. 119. 
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ie 


It 
| : : : 
| ive forms of purely circumstantial logic, and are accorded 


ers invo TS ; 
The most significant method for our purposes is the 


EO 
je «eon dary value. 


i gasoning can 
gyitabilit 
potion ee to serve a recognizable social purpose. A rulin b 
„sch a manner as ^ g he pose. ling may | e 
sgitable" on grounds o compe ing nessi y, importance, Or simple desir- 
ability In case of contradictory considerations, this threefold classification 
ides à hierarchy of precedence. Compelling necessity signifies the pro- 
ection of the “five universals” deemed to be implicit in the Sacred Law: life, 
ligion, family, reason, and property. “Importance” signifes any need that 
s less than imperative ; desirability signifies the general encouragement of 
qtue. Qarafi adds another hierarchy of criteria, however; the benefit pro- 
mid by a prospective legal judgment may be clearly recognized in textual 
gues, or it may be clearly excluded, or ignored. In this last case, and in it 
done, the jurist is left to judge on the basis of his own moral faculties, after 
mking certain that no ulterior guidance is available.? Here, then, is istislah, 
dssified as a residual subdivision of analogical reasoning. 

Al-Ghazali’s view of tstislāh is in substantial accord with that of Qarafi 
(tespite a somewhat different logical arrangement of his argument), but goes 
aimportant step further. Like Qarafi, Ghazali alludes to the “five universals” 


"|pomoted by the Sacred Law, and to the twofold classification of benefits 


(ompellingly necessary-important-simply desirable; textually recognized- 
tclided-ignored). Ghazali makes a point of denying that istislah constitutes 
4 independent source of law, for when a benefit is invoked in support of 
T analogy, its validity requires textual support, in which case we have 
a i tase of analogical reasoning. Ghazali differs from Qarafi in holding 
= $ benefit is ignored by the revealed texts, no legal judgment may be 
wae D except in cases of compelling necessity. But it is curious that 
testy CS make it plain that he conceives the appeal to compelling 
ipis y 2 the purpose of justifying ining emiens of normally binding 
lt oe = hot for establishing rights or obligations m series on which 
E general = Prophetic Tradition are silent. Necessity justifies exceptions, 
Conducive = and then only when the necessity is compelling, clear-cut, 
9 a benefit of universal validity. Thus it would be permissible 

1i, p. 129 

lMustasta min ‘Ibn alU si : 

-Usül (Cairo, 1937), I, p. 139. 
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to kill an innocent Muslim if enemies of Islàm who threaten the Ç 
as a whole are using him as a shield.* Likewise, in another acum 
justifies recognizing the legitimacy of an unqualified ruler oy P. Ghazi 
necessity, drawing the analogy of eating proscribed food in a = af 
the greater evil of dying of hunger.® 

Thus Qaráfi is more liberal in his recognition of utilitarian reaso 
is his predecessor Ghazali. Furthermore, Qarafi remarked that ; 
many jurists resorted to it rather casually, and sometimes unjusti 
basis for analogical reasoning : 


9 avoit 


ning than 
n Practica 
fiably, ag a 


It is commonly said that utilitarian reasoning [on the basis of a benefit i 

in the texts] is peculiar to us (ie. the Maliki school), but if you eun 
other schools you will find that when they weigh the similarities and differenos 
between two matters, they do not seek (textual) corroboration for the consent 
on the basis of which they compare and differentiate, but rather that they are E 
tent with sheer suitability, which is (none other than) utilitarian reasoning, Thu 
it is found in all the schools. [But] it is known that the [correct] meaning of [this 
method] is more restricted than [reasoning from] sheer suitability or sheer bene. 
fit, for sheer benefit might be ruled out (mulghah)... . 


Among modern Islamic legal scholars and publicists one finds a wide 
variety of attitudes attached to such debates in the classical literature. There 
are those such as the Egyptian scholar ‘Abd al-Wahhab Khallaf’ who, beyond 
faithfully reporting the various distinctions and classifications invoked by the 
classicists, are content to emphasize that the Sacred Law was commonly re 
garded as designed for man's material as well as spiritual benefit, that tlt 
moral purposes behind rulings found in the Qur’an and Prophetic Tradition 
are on the whole rationally discernible rather than arbitrary and occult, and 
that therefore the process of analogical reasoning was controlled by good 
sense as well as by abstract logic. There are also those such as the neo- 
fundamentalist Rashid Ridà, who expressed many widely differing views a 
different times but who on at least one occasion argued that the whole proces 
of analogical reasoning was dispensable, and that much of the structure : 
the Sacred Law arrived at through analogical reasoning could equally ha? 
been derived from a simple resort to utilitarian judgment. 


ce to the princi 


Most of the scholars of the Community avoided explicit referen ol 
ical leaders Y 


[of utility] because of their fear—as Qarafi says8—that tyrann 


4 Ibid., p. 141. 

5 Al-Igtisad fi 'I-I'tigád (Cairo, 1320 x.), p. 107. 59 
$ Qarafi, Sharh Tangih al-Fugül fi “Ilm al-Uşūl (Tunis, 1910), P- Pa 
1 Masddir at-Tashri‘ al-Islami fima la Nass fih. (Cairo, 1955). 

8 I have not been able to locate such a statement in Qarafi. 
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at d 
GMEN 
P 


| ; : 
i prt ard against this by tracing all laws back to revealed Sources, even 
il poustt 0 recessitated recourse to [so-called] hidden analogies. They converted 
of jet this 4 utility into one of the most technical forms of identifying the relevant 
jid pe notior analogical reasoning, so that it was not subject to the interpretation 

"te IM 4 

ee and governors. . - 2 
p 


X noteworthy, however, that with these words Ridà by no means implied 
x 7 ‘sla was substitutable for the commands of the Qur'ün and Prophetic 
qt "d Bed that he was ready on another occasion to denounce those who, 
Ee of Islàm, allowed nonadherence to the texts of the Qur’an in 
B matters, and thought it enough to bear in mind the intention and 
Pe in what it forbade, and the intended wisdom in what it commanded.” 
0na wider and more popular level, there has been a noticeable tendency 
pinterpret the principles of the Sacred Law for mainly apologetic purposes, 
draining to find every indication of permissiveness and adaptability in the 
erealed sources almost to the point where the Sacred Law is made to seem 
stand, in areas of social concern although not in private devotions, simply 
ir permissiveness itself. Were this indeed the case, Muslims would be left 
atirely to their own moral devices. Yet it is notable that the Qur’an and the 
Prophetic Tradition are commonly invoked in support of permissiveness, 
hich implies in principle, if not in practice, a fundamental renunciation of 
tman moral independence. Furthermore, it is common to find those promot- 
ig the permissiveness of Islamic law promoting simultaneously the idea of 
iscomprehensive relevance to modern life. 

Acharacteristic example—there are many more—is provided by the present- 
hy Egyptian writer Taha ‘Abd al-Baqi Surür, who complains that Islam 
Hs been reduced to empty rituals and denied as a source of social principles. 
Mimic principles, he writes, are not to be obeyed selectively but all-inclu- 
Eun is not a civilization among others containing both useful and 
, m cet (but) a Sacred Law which God laid down the day He 
D. ME in d that His slaves should act in accordance with it for 
D. a d happiness, and their glory." But when Surür goes on to 
(o mu uer Islamic polity he advocates; we find that it consists 
euin €s as popular sovereignty, technically qualified public servants, 

ule, and legislation based on public welfare.” 


Rigs 
v ter al-Islam wa Usiil at-Tashri‘ al-“Amm (Cairo, 1928), pp. 75-76. 
Dana? XXIII, p, $45, 
NI (Cairo, 1961), pp. 64-65. 
: 75, 80-85, 101-104, 116-117, 148-163. 
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Such writers as Surür might be dismissed as superficial and theret 
important, but the point is that they bespeak an attitude among EN à 
lim intellectuals that leaves unresolved the fundamental theological n Mus. 
of the basis of values. This attitude stresses the validity of eim 
judgments, yet insists on the essential comprehensiveness of revelation me 
question remains, what is the nature of human moral understanding by SEN 
these value judgments are made, and how does such understanding ue ich 
revealed knowledge? € to 

In the process of modern reform of law codes and social institutions ; 
has been clear that a wealth of recognized devices of Islimic jurispruden 
was available to be invoked, such as, for example, the eclectic adoption of 
different rulings (/a/fig) from among the four traditional rites of Sunnite 
Islam. This kind of practice has been notable in several countries in the m 


form of the laws of personal status, where Qur’anic requirements are explicit, | 
a 


in order to avoid confrontation between revealed rules and the needs felt by 
modern society, however plain it is that the latter derive from considerations 
quite independent of revelation. In other fields of law, such as civil, com- 
mercial, and penal codes, reform has proceeded virtually without reference 
to principles of the Sacred Law, except in some countries under the rubric 
of customary practice and the continuation, where desirable, of such previous 
codes as the Ottoman Majalla. 

Likewise, various examples in such fields of reform as political and eco- 
nomic organization, the position of women, and education reflect a pattem 
of action inspired by pragmatic judgment, with revealed religious principles 
being invoked only for the purpose of ex post facto sanctification; or alter- 
natively, in the manner we have already noted, revelation is invoked in sup 
port of the general principle of pragmatism itself. In either case the operative 
critetion of action is secular, while the ideological justification remains im- 
plicitly one of traditional divine nominalism. 

In general, then, the modern reform of social institutions does not seem D 
reflect a tendency in religious conviction toward a more or less natural 
philosophical view, but simply a selective impulse toward secularization ie 
toward the privatization of religious prescriptions and standards. Rem 
obligations are now, increasingly, only the personal concern of the rd 
What remains to the public is a general, ill-defined, but still powerful j 
ment of collective Islamic identity and solidarity. tidity 9f 

The wrestling of modern scholars with such problems as the H easof 
non-validity of analogy and consensus, or whatever new forms of ae : “att 
ing might be put in their place, is only the technical manifestatio" “dist 
broader problem. To search for new scholastic devices to replace 
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id be like responding to the assertion that “God is dead by inquir- 
| ts E then shall take His place?" Logically, one might suppose that the 
j ng 3 ing of consensus and analogy, at least as traditionally conceived, im- 
1 Er ding of the very idea of textual revelation as the only valid 
| ied the zm understanding. It might, in fact, be taken to imply even more: 
gir DT ment of the traditional conception of an ultimate identity between 
the e p. moral imperative.!3 
gruth E lications are not, however, borne out by evidence. While the 

s E of old technical formulas might invite the appearance on the 
E new moral criteria, there has been no philosophical or theological 
Be any to be recognized, on either the social or the individual level; for 
M acceptance of a revealed divine will as the foundation of morality still 
E. The result of this gap between theology and institutions has been a 
widespread and chaotic tendency toward powercseeking ideology in politics, 
gd a compound of anxiety and opportunism among individuals. 

An underlying reason for this crucial dichotomy between the principles of 
ation and those of legitimation, which space does not permit us to elaborate, 
appears to be one of historical circumstance. A technological culture, includ- 
ig a secular utilitarian belief-system, was imposed piecemeal on Islamic 
wiety from without, rather than being an indigenous growth. It occupied a 
aries of strategic yet isolated points within Islamic society, without being 
co: |ssimilated naturally and spontaneously into the structure of Muslim beliefs 
em [ad attitudes. Because technological innovation was irresistible, Islamic 
es | tought necessarily strove to accommodate it, together with its culture; but 
er- | use it was an importation, the process of accommodation was subject to 
up: | Stat stress, Unlike Europe during the Renaissance and the Enlightenment, 


ive | He Islimic world has had no opportunity to respond to its own challenge in 


im- |$ own terms, 
Tmo 


to [ET See on this point Fazlur-Rahman, Prophecy in Islam: Philosophy and Orthodoxy 
ve |n, 1958), pp. 97-98, 101-105, 110. 
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CLARENCE SHUTE 


the Comparative Phenomenology 
of Japanese Painting 
and Zen Buddhism 


INTRODUCTION 


SINCE "PHENOMENOLOGY" COVERS a wide variety of complex 
iheories, I shall indicate the few features of the method which will be involved 
inthis paper and which derive from Edmund Husserl’s book Ideas. I shall 
indicate something of the ways in which this method has been applied to the 
sudy of art and religion by other phenomenologists, and then state and inves- 
tigate the problem of this paper in those terms. 

The notion of "phenomenon," that is, something which appears, is an old 
mein philosophy. It is often contrasted with what a thing really is in itself— 
the contrast between appearance and reality. Phenomenology has nothing to 
to with this distinction. It does, however, make a related distinction, namely, 
ktveen the naturalistic and phenomenological point of view. We often tell 
thers and sometimes ourselves to open our eyes and see what is there. If we 
fsttibe what is there we shall doubtless talk in terms of physical things such 
trees, rocks, waterfalls, and birds, and perhaps some characteristics of the 
‘Peeatances which obviously would have no existence if we were not in the 
S such as the colors of foliage and the sounds of the birds. In doing 
dum a ebd at things from the naturalistic standpoint. Now Husserl 

mee ` ift our point of view. Our belief in this natural world presented 
huis = and ears remaining exactly as before, let us put this belief in 

e out of action. This means to turn our attention away from the 
Hes as uc tr of things and concentrate on the appearances them 
Mn has i ings. Another way of stating it is that the object of our investi- 

come pure consciousness or pure subjectivity. Husserl believed 
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that careful observation of this field of phenomena discloses a structa 
ERIOUSIIESS or of subjectivity just as the study of physics discloses a 


of nature. There is, however, a very important difference. Any natur 
is concerned with the laws of events—t} 


re of Con. : 
Structure | 


Ales 
including psychology, nat is, Wu 
one thing becomes another thing, or at least how it becomes different ü ow 
was before. Phenomenology puts such questions in brackets along um i 
belief in external reference. This is precisely how the phenomenologist de he 
in his point of view from the empirical psychologist: they deal with the a 
phenomena, but with different concerns. Hs 

Turning to art, one thinks at once of Ortega y Gasset, a Passage in whose 
essay “The Dehumanization of Art” has become a favorite to illustrate this 
point of view. He describes how one can look through a window to the garden 
beyond, focusing his vision on its flowers and shrubs. Or he can readjust his 
vision to focus on the glass of the window. Then the things of the garden 
disappear as such and become patches of color stuck to the pane. The colored 
glass is, for Ortega y Gasset, analogous to the work of art. The work of art 
as such disappears when one looks through it to some lived reality beyond 
A strict phenomenology of art, in this sense, becomes an investigation of what |? 
one confronts in the work of art itself without reference to what the work of |'9" 
art is about. What it is about, for the phenomenologist, is put in brackets. 
If one asks what this has to do with phenomenology as the study of pure con- 
sciousness when obviously something visible (e.g., a painting) is being dis- 
cussed, the answer is that one is not concerned with the painting as a physical 
object. As such it exists in physical space. As a phenomenon it exists in con- 
sciousness; but, to anticipate for a moment, space is, very strangely, in the 
painting. That is, there is a definite sense in which we perceive space—what 
Russell calls private space—in this phenomenon which does not itself occupy |. 
space. I have discussed it here to point out that when we talk of seeing what En 
phenomena really are, we are not talking about seeing a pattern of color ep t 
is physically brought into focus by the eye's lens. Space is not something which 
reflects light and which we can therefore see. But it is there as a phenomenon. i 
If this were not the case, obviously there would be no meaning in à poss tran 
comparison of the phenomena of art and religion. d" | 

In the study of religion the phenomenologist is again concerned with E 
consciousness, with a belief or disbelief in the actuality of an object 0 Qu 
to which this consciousness refers, put in brackets. His sources, like rM 
the phenomenologist of art, include his own direct experien he ss 
periences of others mediated, sometimes over thousands of yeat® sont: 2 
and remains of ritual, myth, and religious art. The only basis for 2 phe is w) 
nology. of religion which extends beyond one’s own limited experien à 
same intersubjectivity which Husserl describes. It is the fact that V 


ce and t 
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hin ourselves is, figuratively, a many-stringed instrument called 


wit 

eê ly i 

3 pen d by resonance. What we are and have experienced helps us to 
A Si . . . . 

e jito what others, 1 the immediate or the remote past, have experienced, and 

: asp turn evokes new experience of our own, 


pat grasp ™ 
SomE PHENOMENA OF JAPANESE PAINTING 


cae pasis of these introductory remarks I am ready to state the issue of 
iis paper I propose to examine Zen Buddhism and traditional Japanese 
P" chiefly landscape, to test the hypothesis that there is an underlying 
aiy of structure—or at least an underlying similarity of ideal forms 
eiyeen them. It is a commonplace that Ch’an philosophy in China (which I 
dall hereafter call Zen) and Zen in Japan have profoundly influenced the art 
these countries. What I am attempting is to see if the relationship between 


3 Japanese painting and Zen is more than that of their subject matters; that is, 
: do the experiences of the painter and of the Zennist display similarities which 
d, the former succeeds in embodying concretely in his art? "Concretely" here 
at | means that the phenomena are confronted in the art rather than recognized by 
if conventional symbolism. 


ts, | Because Japanese culture, highly distinctive as it is, derives in some measure 
x. [irem China, I shall start with the first of Hsieh Ho’s six principles of painting, 
i. [i5 he gave them in a work written at the end of the fifth century. This prin- 
cal [ple which was not new with him and which remained basic for all Chinese 
y. [d Japanese painting, was ch’i-~yiin shéng-tung, which Sirén translates “spirit 
the (resonance and life movement.” 1 
pat | The first of the four characters, ch'i, may be translated “spirit” or “vitality,” 
py o 'life-breath”—it is a cosmic rather than individual reality. For my purpose 
pat |" 5 especially important that it refers to a character of all living things, even 
us Yün is the expression for resonance or harmonious vibration. The 
ich meets to be a harmony of the work of art with the life breath or spiritual 
on Enc with which it is in resonance. S héng is used for either birth or life 
ble m for physical motion, so that the compound expression is alternatively 
: =. D pres "resonance or vibration of the WEIS Spirit and 
mu » e. To call it rhythm (as sometimes was done) is evidently 
» because it is not intellectually measured or controlled, quite the 


of Onrar i T 
A DM » It manifests unconsciously and spreads like a flash over the picture 
Some part of it »s 


1 
i ald si 


), Dp. 1823 " The Chinese on the Art of Painting (New York: Schocken Books, 
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In developing theories of knowledge, philosophers have Persistent 
that for anything to be genuinely known (as opposed, e.g., to being 
or used) there must be some measure of common nature between the kmo 
and the known. Again and again the Chinese philosophers, Confucian, qud 
and Buddhist, have carried this point of view to the extreme—to tim E 
thing one must become that thing. Its application to art is taken very e 
Even when nature is being represented the artist is concerned not to reprodu 
its aesthetic surface, but to lay bare its hidden spirit. The artist was, ina A 
doing what the phenomenologist does with the structure of consciousne, 
Simple introspection will not do the trick, since the structure which is Sought 
is largely hidden. It has to be searched out and disclosed. In a similar way 
the real vitality, the life breath, of any subject matter for art, whether itisa 
person whose portrait is to be painted, or a mountain, or waters, or forest, 
must be discovered and manifested in the work of art. 

On what does the success of such a venture depend? The Chinese and 
Japanese believed that it was possible because of an original underlying com. 
munity of nature that obtains between Heaven, Earth, and Man. It is because 
of this oneness of nature and man—not only in the sense that man is in 
nature or that man is generated and supported by nature, but that there are 
identities of characteristics—that the spectacle of nature arouses the powerful 
emotion the artist experiences in its presence. And unless this feeling for 
nature pervades his entire being, there will not be the control of his skill 
which is requisite for the painting of a picture which has resonance or life 
movement. 

It may be objected that this assumes an expression theory of art and is 
thus question-begging. But it can be cogently argued, as Marvin Farber has 
done, that experience as a concept will never cease needing analysis because, 25 
the understanding of experience advances, experience itself changes! Bx: 
perience is not something we just come across. It is itself a continuous act 
of construction in which what we are, including our understanding (and 
specifically our understanding of experience), is a contributing factor. ie 
can be cogently argued that aesthetic theory, far from only following a 
and interpreting art and taste, plays a dramatic role in transforming d. 
taste. We may argue that the Oriental idealistic, expressionistic theory i 
is not as useful in the interpretation of art and aesthetic experience as Gg 
other type of theory; the fact remains that it has influenced Oriental ar 
taste and practice from ancient times. 


ly b lieve d 
Controlfeg 


pulito 

4 Marvin Farber, “Experience and Subjectivism," in Philosophy fot. US, ijt 
Roy Wood Sellars, V. J. Gill, and Marvin Farber, eds. (New York: á 
Co., 1949), pp. 591-593. LXI, no. 19 (ct. » 


5See Arthur Danto, “The Artworld,” Journal of Philosophy, 
1964), p. 573. 
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1 ye" r 
; discussion of the aesthetics of Japanese painting, Henry P. Bowie 
p nciple of sei do, which seems to be the exact Japanese version 


se frst the pri Pure S H E eS 

ates Chinese ch'i-yün shéng-tung. He translates it simply “living move- 
te wate it springs from the same practice and the same aesthetic theory 
pent, amoled in the Chinese. Bowie describes it as 
y! 


yeh 


usion into the work of the felt nature of the thing to be painted by the 
atever the subject to be translated—whether river or tree, rock or 
. bird or flower, fish or animal—the artist at the moment of painting it 
; y nature, which, by the magic of his art, he transfers into his work 
ain forever, affecting all who see it with the same sensations he experienced 
qhis is not an imaginary principle but a strictly enforced law of Japanese 
inge Should [the student's] subject be a tree, he is urged when painting 
i to feel the strength which shoots through the branches and sustains the limbs. 
prif a flower, to try to feel the grace with which it expands or bows its blossoms.9 


itis tempting to guess that this intense concentration isolated the forms which 
lame the materials with which later painters worked. Bowie goes on to say 


that 


In Japanese art simple forms supplied by nature are often used for suggesting other 
forms as, for instance, the stork's legs for the pine tree branches, . . . The univer- 
ality of such underlying type forms recognized and applied by oriental artists is 
onfirmatory of the principle that in both nature and art all is united by a common 
tain... attesting the harmony between created things. A Japanese painting exe- 
uted with the aid of such resources teems with vital force and suggestion, and to 
lee of a connoisseur . . . becomes a breathing microcosm.? 


, Asimilar view with respect to the forms of nature and their use in art, but 


Ber guess as to their origin, is given by Sir Herbert Read. After 
E Dm e on of forces between gravity and surface tension which 
Seiten P z uloid shape of the pear, he Says: "What I am suggesting is 
Ith itis bee ee-pot or a mills jug assumes this Shape, and we find it beau- 
Hue form or x gne potter, in shaping the pot, has instinctiyely Ehe it the 
an, of course iquid drop. Once having discovered this essential form, he 
erhaps Play variations on it. . . ."8 ae 

at us E together the two guesses of how these forms originated 
Ah o e 3 IScovered by careful concentration on what nature displays, 

» and that they were instinctively hit upon by artists—in the 


"Hen 

„ denry p. : E 

"ims, nd), p POS On the Laws of Japanese Painting (New York: Dover Publi- 
lbid, ». 74 ¢ £ (First edition about 1911.) 


&bert Read : 
Read, Education Through Art (New York: Pantheon Books, 1958), p. 21. 
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Chinese and Japanese theory of Heaven, Nature, and Man forming A 

so that what one sees in nature is determined by what he is, and as € bog 
given outward and visible form is the manifestation of an inward an 
principle. : gi 

Bowie's description of the technique of orchid painting is illustrative ae 
point. The orchid, bamboo, plum, and chrysanthemum are called the « this 
Paragons" in Japanese art. 'There is an established order of the brush im 
first for the leaves, then the stalk, and finally the flower. Constituent me 
the leaves are those of the “stomach of the mantis,” the “tail of the rat,” a 
“cloud longing.” The latter expresses the longing of the leaf to turn to the 
sky, regardless of how its long slender form may droop to earth. All the eae 
therefore, whether in fact they point up or down, are painted with cloud long. 
ing. Examination of an illustrative plate indicates that this is probably achieved 
by lightening the brush stroke toward the tip of a leaf while Preserving per. 
fectly its direction, and by a concomitant exhaustion of sumi or ink, Spaces 
formed by the intersection of leaves are the “elephant’s eye” and the “eye of 
the phoenix.” The smaller frail leaves are called “ornament,” an exception to 
the usual basis of nomenclature. The smallest leaves in their entirety are 
called the “rat’s tail,” the “body of a young carp,” and “nail heads.” The 
flower stalk is made up of four “rice sheaths” and the flower itself is the 
“flying bee.” 

Before looking at other aspects of art it might be well to sum up what we 
have found so far. On the deepest level, we have seen (1) that nature reveals 
itself as something which can be described as possessing life or living move- 
ment; (2) that this same quality is transfused into the successful landscape 
by the artist; (3) that the basis of this transfusion is a resonance of spirit 


between nature and man; and (4) that the medium in which this is accom- ' 


plished is perceptible forms which recur to such an extent, in both nature and 


art, that they can be called “ideal types.” 
So far I have been concerned with the principle of sei do or "living move 
ment." I shall briefly mention two other principles which Bowie dignifies " 
the name of “canons of the aesthetics of Japanese painting.” The second i 
these is esoragoto, or “invention.” It is directly related to the first canon, ; 
do, in that it is indispensable to the rendering of the living movement : » 
scene. Various writers on aesthetics, speculating on why it is ma i s 
often moves the beholder more profoundly than its original subject, ? ae 
this to the painting’s manifesting the creativity of the artist roughly 2 
alent to the canon esoragoto. from early 
The third canon is ki in or “spiritual elevation." It appears thet e 


® Bowie, op. cit., p. 67 f. 
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the writers on art in China and Japan have believed in an inborn 
E of nobility which is called “the clear character” in the ancient Con- 
| wee The Great Learning. In a commentary on this work written by 
cian Nang-ming about 1527, "manifesting the clear character" is explained 


gii 


s pur Jl in terms of the unity of all things, which is shown in the feeling of 
" fe iseration that a man has for the suffering of a fellow human being, for 


and animals, for plants, and even for tiles and stones. “Such a mind 


js his Heaven-endowed nature, and is naturally intelligent, clear, and 


of , ooted in " dE 

nd * geclouded. For this reason it is called the ‘clear character.’ 10 This clear 
, ee : Re 

thy - er is recognized in the truly great man, and in the same way ki in or 


giritual elevation is recognized as a distinctive characteristic of great art. 


Somr PHENOMENA OF ZEN BUDDHISM 


s | First of all, although Zen is not in itself a creed or a philosophy, it must be 
d pointed out that Zen assumes certain basic Buddhist philosophical points of 
to | ww. For example, there is no permanent substance in things—preoccupation 
ith individual existence is a pathological state which must give place to a 
iid realization of the supreme reality which is behind all phenomena and 
thich is variously called “Suchness,” or the “Great Void,” or “Emptiness.” 
Attainment of this realization can be described as having the mind which is 
to-mind, or a consciousness which is a species of the unconscious. Paradox- 
ially, the Zen consciousness heightens, rather than obscures, the conscious- 
" Iss of phenomena. I think this is due to two things. First, the Oriental type 
«meditation renders the sensory organs more acute. But the more profound 
x leon is that something occurs which, whatever the explanation, can be 
nd "ribed as coming to see individual objects not as substantial individual 
fenomena but as the transient embodiments of Suchness, or as crystallizations 
ifthe Great V oid. 
Nos this means that one is seeing things with a different eye, so 
| of ax, tan that of intellectual curiosity. There is a total effect which can 
i Hep ae by the same concentraten on objects, whether natural or 
; uud ich 1s necessary for the artist— but now for a religious rather 
ing IC purpose. 


Com 
Benny to (and partly the converse of) this belief in the transient, 


ks ue of things is the Zen version of the identity of all things. 
Is identity is expressed differs in the various Buddhist literatures. 


“Inquiry on the Great Learning,” in Instructions for Practical 

-Confucian Writings, Wing-tsit Chan, trans. (New York: Co- 

D 1963), p. 272. Also in Wing-tsit Chan, Source Book in Chinese 
eton: Princeton University Press, 1963), p. 660. 
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In the Kegon school it is expressed in terms of relationship, rather 
tity, using the figure of Indra’s three-dimensional net in which at 
is a jewel that reflects all the other jewels and all the reflections 
jewels ad infinitum. But however expressed, dualism is negateq ui 
sense all things are one. 

Now what can be said to bring out the phenomena of Zen experie 
nomena which are conditioned to some extent by these beliefs? It is en 
difficult to do this, and I think it is valid to say it can be done only im 
Without apology I shall use personal experiences, here and in what a 
because this is the best way I know to point to something concrete which a 
be at least analogous to the phenomena we are trying to discover and to make 


than ide, 
€ach knot 
Of all the 
d in Some 


Nee, phe. 


manifest. 
After a mountain hike with a Zen Master we returned to his monastery 


“You will want to wash,” said the Roshi. I have an obsession not to be 
bother and so I replied that I would not need to. In his acknowledging ex. 
clamation I detected a note of disappointment, and remembering the extreme 
cleanliness of the Japanese I quickly reversed my decision. “Good! Enter, and 
I will follow.” I went by the front entrance, where I took off my shoes, and 
he went to the rear where he washed his bare, muddy feet. I made my wy 
to the wash basin on the veranda and was drying my face and hands when he 
arrived. “Put your head down! This cool water is from our own stream in the 
mountains!” Dash went a cold dipper of it against the base of my skull. I 
flinched, but he dipped again. “Another! and another!” I flinched not so badly 
this time. “And another! And another! This is my gift to you!” At last the 
dash came and the flinch did not follow. I had perfectly relaxed, and the pier 
ing cold spread through me without obstruction, with a clear vividness of 
sensation I had never before experienced. I thought the Master, who chortled 
with delight while tormenting me, was having a bit of fun. But reflecting d 
it later I came to believe it was all deliberate—an undiscussed, direct way 0 
bring one to stand without obstruction before the simplest experience: the 
sensation of touch. Ordinarily our sense experience is a complex of signals ® 
do something. In art and in Zen, sensation is pure reception. The phenome! 
I am pointing to is not this simple sensation itself, but the state of mind whit 
is open to what is before us in unobstructed receptivity. p 
Let me now turn to what is in one sense the exact opposite of this an ; 
ence, and yet really is not so. I was once teaching a seven-year-old girl E , 
a bike. Only a few days were at our disposal, so I wanted her to learn e 
My principles were two—she must go through the actual motions 95 7 i 


5 pe mus 
as possible, which meant that I must hold her loosely; and second, 5" di 


not be allowed to fall, so that she would not develop fear. So up 2" side ” t 


2 n 
street we went at a walking pace, the bicycle swaying widely &? 
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pee 
Y dj] an there came the moment when, after a questioning backward glance, 
x. DR d her face forward, thrust her whole weight on the pedals, and 
e 


‘off with me flying in pursuit. Now what did she see when she looked 
the Es She saw that I no longer touched the bicycle at all, and that she was 


un you E che stopped trying to /earn to ride, and rode. The phenomenon I 
a her - à to is the Zen experience of discovering what one is searching for 
he. Ner Many stories occur in the Zen literature which illustrate this 
dy m “wen of self-confident mastery. 
tly, abrup me now to the most difficult phenomenon to lay bare; so difficult that 
"s : I B onable whether it is a phenomenon. It is the Zen experience of time. 
vill A pe ory nature of all existence is a basic tenet of all Buddhism, but the 
k m toward this transiency is not uniform. Life's being on the fly is one 
t r the reasons for what D S the “direct method” of Zen instruction, 
ea | direct” contrasting with verbal.” When Suzuki was interviewed by a re- 
ex. | orter upon his arrival in Honolulu in 1959 and was asked just what Zen is, 
ame | te tapped the table and said, “that is Zen.” He did verbalize but he could have 
ad [omitted the words just as well and merely tapped the table. It would then 


and |tave been a perfect example of the direct method. The difficulty of under- 
wy | sanding this is a built-in feature of the kind of thing we are talking about, and 
rhe [which we are trying to coax into making an appearance and thus become a 
the |phenomenon. Understanding, so long as it is a conceptual affair, is by nature 
l. 1 fan indirect process. It goes on by means of words which are about something 
xy Jathe near or remote past, but can never catch the moment which is present. 
the |Indeed, the logical difficulties are great in the very concept of the present or, 
erc- [lor that matter, in the concept of time itself. There is also a psychological 
s of [üficulty. We remember the past with nostalgia or regret, we anticipate the 
tled | future with mingled hope and dread—we exist, if we exist at all, in the 


ju Pent. But when we try to bring this present into focus it eludes us. 

yi Van der Leeuw, one of the best known phenomenologists of religion, has 

the this to say: 

Is t0 

enol Thy “experience” hee 3 s : À 5 : 

jid tating UM is implied an actually subsisting life which, Ro Rene to its 
m i om utes a. unity. Experience, therefore, is not pure life, since . . . 

et ‘comprehensible connected with its interpretation as experience. “Life” itself is 

"M €.... For the “primal experience,” upon which our experiences are 

17" Toit m^ 133 always passed irrevocably away by the time our attention is directed 


: The jr : 
l m : 3 : 
idly Itonstr mediate, therefore, is never and nowhere “given”; it must always be 


2 ucted; 1 ene ; 
tl) Meese 11 ; and to “ourselves,” that is to our most intimate life, we have no 
ist 
1 the iu 


li, Va mode ANM 
le 94 Row, 1963), WS Nm in Essence and Manifestation (New York: Harper 
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Tf we should accept these words as final we would be force iu 
search at this point. But I shall press on hopefully remembering thay jo. 
Leeuw was a Christian; by his own statement, that fact determines 2 an de 
degree the existential ground of his phenomenology. True to the es large 
principle, he strictly puts in brackets the question of the truth or a 
what Christianity has to say about reality, but the point is that the A a af 
nologist must dredge up the phenomena from experience, and while ms 
wide overlap between Zen and some forms of Christian experience * isa 
not true of the central Christian tradition. » that ig 


So let us take our bearings and see if we can make a fresh approach to thi 
difficult phenomenon, if such it be. So long as we are talking about dcm 
and describing phenomena which were ingredients of our past life, we can 
pursue an understanding in the usual sense. And we cannot question the fact 
that the present is real. We cannot question it, but can we capture it? Van der 
Leeuw implies, and I think correctly, that our most intimate life, what we 
truly are, is whatever it is which is acting now, in the present. I also believe 
he is correct in saying that we have no access to this presently acting life, so 
far as this is attempted by the kind of inward perception to which we are 
accustomed. But can we say a priori that no other kind of perception is possi- 
ble? 

Now I think it is at this point that the direct method of Zen comes into the 
picture. It is a technique for focusing one's entire being on the present mo- 
ment—it aims to catch life on the fly. And when it does so, it discovers nota 
fleeting present, but eternity in the present moment. Suzuki has said “I raise 
a finger, this is in time, and eternity is seen dancing at the tip of it... . This J. 
is not symbolism. To Zen it is an actual experience."'? The abrupt enlighten: 
ment which is called satori can, I believe, be said to be the confrontation d i 
one’s “most intimate life"—the primal experience of the present of which | y 
Van der Leeuw speaks. Hi 


Unfortunately, I cannot speak here with the authority of experience. | |tn 
shall use two familiar Zen incidents as a basis for trying to characterize sub 5 
in these terms. The first is the demand which Hui-neng, in whom Qu ‘ 
Zen first came to full expression, made of a monk who came to him a 
struction: “Show me your original face before you were born."!* The E Tu; 
is of Chao-pien, a lay disciple who was a government officer of He 2 " 
dynasty. “One day after his official duties were over, he found himself lest [o 


& 

. Doubleday ^ |. 

12D, T. Suzuki, Zen Buddhism, William Barrett, ed. (New York: Do i 

Co., 1956), p. 266. 1 
13 Ibid., p. 79. 
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‚n his office, when all of a sudden a clash of thunder burst on his ear, 
P E zed a state of satori." He composed the following poem: 
e 
and 


pevoid of thought, I sat quietly by the desk in my official room, 
With my fountain-mind undisturbed, as serene as water ; 

A sudden clash of thunder, the mind-doors burst open, 

And lo, there sitteth the old man in all his homeliness.14 


j we put together Hui-neng’s demand, “Show me your original face 
jore you Were born," and the poem of the government officer, the latter 
mds like an answer to the former. The poene poetically represents the 
ruption into consciousness of a selt-nature which is always there. In another 
gory a question is asked about Erase the birthless and seeing into the 
imeess, and the answer is given that it is the birthless which grasps and 
ie timeless which sees into.*° This is close to saying that the actual self, or 
what we can call the true subject, can be said to be that which acts—that is, 
“tat which grasps and sees into is birthless and timeless" implies that the 
pesent moment is what we are, and that our actual subject or self-nature is 
ith present and eternal. 


A PHENOMENOLOGICAL COMPARISON 


After this too leisurely and yet inadequate effort to point to a few key 
fenomena in Japanese art and religion, I shall try to bring them into relation. 
An important range of phenomena in both is generated by a common philo- 
sphical position which for short we can name "nature mysticism” ; “mysti- 
‘sm’ connoting the fundamental unity of all things, “nature” indicating the 
"IDersonal interpretation of this unity, : 
What this means in the phenomenology of Zen is the sudden realization of 


Ry Sirén, in his chapter on “Ch’an Buddhism and Painting," quotes 
mg-jén, the Fifth Patriarch : 


The deepest truth 
C mani-jewel is t 
sel fenlightenm, 
ose who entert. 
a that betwee 

other, What i 


lies in the principle of identity. It is due to one's ignorance that 
aken for a piece of brick. But lo! when one is suddenly awakened 
ent, it is realized that one is in possession of the real jewel. ... 
ain a dualistic view of the world are to be pitied. . . . When we 
n this body and the Buddha there is nothing to separate one from 
S the use of seeking after Nirvana (as something external). 


Itin S $ 
ot this that 
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Applied in the field of artistic activity this is a definition of the high 
conception, the purest kind of inspiration: The knower becomes the 
knowledge, the artist the thing he visualizes or conceives, and if he 
ization, he will transmit in symbols of sh 


proper means of exteriori 
something which contains a spark of that eternal stream of life or 


which abides when forms decay.16 


Est form 
Object of 5, 
POSsesseg th 
APES or gj 
Consciousneg 


We have then a philosophical principle which we may call identity, As a phi 

sophical principle it is not a phenomenon. But the state of consciousness p 
man possessed by the vivid realization of its truth is for that man A Es 
phenomenon. The man may be a monk or a layman and as either he n t 
may not be an artist. If he is an artist, this internal condition is the id 5 
the ch’1-yiin shéng-tung—the spirit resonance and living movement which 
then are in the work of art as phenomena for the beholder. This cannot y, 
described in terms of technique itself but rather in the successful execution of 


A second philosophical view basic to Zen is that of the transience of empir- 
ical existence and the corollary that grasping it on the fly must be by direct 
awareness, not by reflection. Only by living the present moment to the full 
can this be done, but the strange result is the opposite of life's becoming jus 
a strung-along series of moments. Instead, the phenomenon of the eternal, of 
value which is timeless, bursts out of this living present. We have seen above 
how this eternal present is grasped and presented most vividly in the sumi 
paintings. The identity of the phenomenon itself in the experience of boh 
Zennist and artist is strongly suggested by the great number of monks who 
were also artists. Wainwright relates that 


technique. But it can be seen and recognized. 


Early in the Tang Period (618-905 A.D.) a Buddhist priest sat in quiet meditation 
gazing off at rugged misty crags. The monastery, where he was forcing himself to 
lead a secluded spiritual life, nestled high up in the mountains in a remote part - 
China. He was about to make history, but his only thought was of the pag 
which surrounded him, a beauty which struck responsive chords by its isola 
Moved by an overpowering desire he took up a brush and painted the scene belor 
him, and the first landscape was born.!7 


I quote this for its relevance even though it may not be quite acuit 
think Wainwright probably had in mind Wu Tao-hsün, whom Reischaue í 
Fairbank say “is considered to have been the first great i 
originator of the rhythmically varied, calligraphic brush stroke that 


greatly enriched Chinese painting, although he was also famous for 


16 Sirén, op. cit., p. 101. 
17 Samuel H. Wainwright, Jr, Beauty in Japan (New York: GE: 
1935), p. 141. 
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ape . . . . 

Buddhist figures."!? And in this incident of the first landscape in Wu's 

ings © see the transfusion into painting of the moment’s absorption with or 
we 


jol 
Bonon to both Zen and art. Langdon Warner says that "In the prac- 
seems 


iter of putting down their paintings in ink on paper Zen artists dis- 
fal E that the principle of muga (it is not I that am doing this) opens the 
jid the necessary essential truth to flow in. When the self does not con- 
te for drawing, meaning must. This principle . . . is related to the Taoist 
i n of the human intervention which clogs the channels of the Way.” 19 
m practitioner of Zen, this spontaneity characterizes all action, rather 
tan art alone. ae 
The principle of spontaneity is related to the problem of what it means to 
aist as a human individual. Being a particular object is different from being 
individual subject. I am not using the term "subject" to refer merely to 


sounding nature. : : : e : 
inst iin painting of this order is a third Principle, spontaneity, which 


award privacy of experience, but to a creative center of action, a point of 
vigin for a thrust into the future. The opposite point of view regards the 
luman being as having very unusual powers compared with the rest of nature, 
ht powers which nevertheless are governed, without remainder, by causal 
hws, which empties the present moment of any creative significance. But 
vhat can be the basis of a subject's transcending the stream of causal events? 
Confining my comments to one view only, since it is what is related to our 
eating principles common to Zen and art, I will say that it is conceivable 
(tot demonstrable) on the basis of the human self's being grounded in a 
wer which is transcendent in the sense that it is not governed by the stream 


t causal events, while immanent in the sense that it operates within that 
to stream, 


tof | As with the other 
auty | phenomenon. But as 
tion. tady made, Experie 


principles, I repeat that this philosophical view is rot a 
we have seen, experience does not present itself to us 
A o nce, referring especially to the phenomena of experience, 
, Ontinuous joint product and on our side of the partnership one of the 
“portant ingredients is our theories. The artist who is possessed by the 
a re of nuga (“it is not I that am doing this”), and the Zennist who realizes 
ani Em nature as the Buddha nature in all things, display quite clearly what 
ic ss in phenomenological analysis, an identical phenomenon. 
Phenomenological similarities between Japanese painting and Zen 
Bye vin O. Reischauer and John K. Fairbank, East Asia—The Great Tradition 


T Mouton Mifflin, 1960), p. 227. 


"ts 1952). 5 on” The Enduring Art of Japan (Cambridge: Harvard University 
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being what they are, what should be said on the other side of the pi | 
An adequate investigation is far beyond the scope of this paper, and toe i 
briefly comment upon just two points of difference. The first is Psycho} Sha 
in nature. The driving forces behind and within the two are quite NU 
and reciprocally independent. The craving of the artist is for beste nd 
hold beauty and to create it. The craving of the Zennist can be Du iM 
Ways, denotatively the same but connotatively different. It js thirst Ho 
knowledge of a particular sort—the knowledge of his own nature Which a 
constitute the conscious realization of his own being. Or, it is the drive : 
become in full actuality what he now potentially is, which he knows can a 
done only by seeing into his own nature. The second difference is philoso 
cal. The Zen experience is conditioned by certain views of what reality is 
while painting is not. It is true that in Zen one must get beyond the won 
of a theory to the reality of an experience, and conversely it is true that an 
artist, in the spontaneity of creation, may experience an illumination which 
is transforming. But as artist it may be questioned whether this philosophical 
relation is essential. 

In the most general terms, we may conclude that while traditional Japanese 
painting and Zen Buddhism are each unique in their specific characters, Zen 
experience and the experience of both the maker and the beholder of Japa 
nese painting display an underlying similarity of structure. In one man‘ 
experience Zen may carry him to express his religious experience in art; 
and the artist, in his apprehension and creation of beauty, may find himself 
aware of the transcendent and be led to devote himself to it through the in- 
strumentality of his art. 


selec 


fed. 
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HERBERT A. DAVIDSON 


Arguments from the Concept of 
Pavticularization in 


Arabic Philosophy 


I. From BĀQILLĀNĪ (D. 1013) to Juwayni (n. 1085) 


ONE OF THE MOST distinctive concepts in Kalàm philosophy 
sthat of particularization (takhsis). In barest outline, it is the notion that 
sen an object has a given characteristic but could conceivably have a differ- 
at one, something must serve to particularize it, that is, to select the par- 


. |tcular characteristic it does have from among all those that it might have.t 


the concept can provide the nerve of a proof of the existence of God if it js 


; [town first, that the universe or its parts could conceivably have other char- 


wleristics, and, then, that only an agent with the attributes of a deity could 
slt out the particular characteristics that the universe and its parts do have. 
h addition, the concept can provide the nerve of a proof of creation, should 
tbe shown that whatever has a particular characteristic selected for itself 
"ot exist from all eternity and therefore must be generated. Both al- 
Mitrastáni (d. 1153) and Averroes (d. 1198) name al-Juwayni as-the 
Hrs of just such a combined proof of creation and the existence of 
le 3e m as we shall See Juwayni's innovation was very small, States all 
be eae his proof were known before his ome, After Jesuit too, 
pe i 5 erwent further development as two philosophers, al-Ghazali and 
is, onides, undertook successively more precise definitions of the 


iti EET ; ; 
Vue application of the concept of particularization. Still, Juwayni does 


Herb : 
Ptr i a. Davidson is Associate Professor of Hebrew in the Department of Near 
1g. ae ges, University of California, Los Angeles. 

"olg (lana ZDMG, LVII (1903), 190, and S. Van den Bergh, Averroes Tahafut 
m A cn on: Luzac and Co., 1954), II, 17-18, find Stoic origins for the concept. 
Wersi m E A, K. Nihayatu al-Igdàm, A. Guillaume, ed. (Oxford: Oxford 
Nu 1859). S Ie P. 12; Averroes, K. al-Kashf, M. J. Müller, ed. (Munich: G. 
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represent a certain climax in the development and therefore, out of 


to Shahrastani and Averroes, he may be assigned the central place : a 
N Our 
study. : 
The seedbed for the development of the proofs from Particularization 
Was 


another proof, the most popular Kalam proof for the creation of the chi 
that “from accidents.” It reasoned essentially that every body (in one Td, 


x . : Versio 
is necessarily joined to accidents, that all accidents are ge n, 


every atom) Nerated 


that whatever is necessarily joined to generated things is itself generated, ang 
therefore that all bodies in the universe and the universe as a whole Must he 
generated? The proof was not an end in itself, for all felt the need of supple 
menting it with the further inference that whatever is generated require 4 
cause for its generation, thus turning the proof of creation into a proof of the 
existence of God. The earliest explicit use of the concept of particularization 
that the present writer has been able to discover occurs in connection with fit 
the drawing of that supplementary inference. Al-Baqillani states the proof 
of creation from accidents as just outlined and then infers the existence of 
the creator in three ways. The first is that of analogy: Just as a piece of 
writing, a picture, or a building each requires an agent, so, it must be as- 
sumed, a created world requires a creator. The second runs as follows: Some 
generated things are observed to come into existence sooner and some later. 
The reason for their appearance at different times cannot be sought in their |: 
own nature; for then things of the same genus would, by virtue of having |: 
the same nature, all come into existence at the same time. It follows that what- |: 
ever comes into existence must "have an agent that brought about its early | 
existence, and delimited it in existence according to His will."4 Here we are |: 
on the threshold of the concept of a particularizing agent that selects out a | 
particular time for each thing to exist, but that concept is not made p 
by Baqillani. It will also be noted that Baqillani’s statement must be c 
on the “occasionalistic” assumption that any given event in the universe ; 
unconnected with earlier events. For in a universe where events are E 
mined by what has preceded them, the reason that one thing oT 
existence at a particular moment, whereas another with the same W. 
comes into existence at a different time, is to be sought in the past ae 
of each. The third way in which Baqillani derives the existence of the ee 
from creation runs as follows: All bodies are capable of rene "6 
"composition" (tarkib) from the one they do receive; a square 20 


in an 
£ me fength ! 
3 The present writer has discussed this proof “from accidents 2, 23 "m 
article to be published in the Journal of the American Oriental D E Orientale, 
4Bāqillānī, K. al-Tamhid, R. McCarthy, ed. (Beyrouth: Librai 
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round and vice versa, an animal that has one form could have had 


ie (pt? nd bodies pass from one shape to another. “Now,” Baqillani con- 
er, 
Dun | ot 
quide 
Vag pody that is particularized in [or: by] a particular, definite shape cannot 
tl p^ rticularized merely by virtue of itself or by virtue of its having the capa- 
5 i receiving that shape. For in that case it would have to receive every 
U nH [23 9.) . 
al a es it is capable of receiving at the same time... . [Consequently] any 


X third inference renders explicit what is only implied in the second: 
$a E. particularized in a certain way stands in need of an agent who 
D. the particular configuration the thing has. Like the second inference, 
Vivo rests on the occasionalistic assumption that events in the universe are 
oof |üxonnected, for if causes are at work within the universe, they are the 
wors determining that an object which might conceivably have any of 

geral shapes receives just a certain particular one. On the other hand, un- 
. |lie the second inference, the reasoning here is not really dependent on the 
, |itrnal, one could still argue for an agent who assigns to physical objects one 
at of all the conceivable sets of characteristics they might have. Baqillani 
stherefore virtually giving a direct proof of the existence of God from the 

- [ence in things of particular characteristics. 
This observation is confirmed by a passage in the Ikhwan al-Safa’ where 
existence of God is explicitly proved without mention of creation from 
te fact that "body . . . cannot move in all . . . directions at the same time, 


adits movement in a certain direction rather than another must be due to 


ased Gus"? Here, without the terminology of particularization, we have: in 
x 18 pum proof of the existence of God as the cause that selects the particular 
eter [ction in which the universe moves. In the sequel, the [khwdan proceed to 
into [ry the type of deity they have established: Observation of the different 
ture P"igurations (alvwal) in the world shows “all to be due to the intention of 
story i mending agent »7 That is to say, since the deity is inferred as the agent 
i p selects a certain set of characteristics for the universe, one of his attri- 
eret meus be intention and will. The difference between this argumentation 

* Ikhwan and the classic Aristotelian proof from motion should be 


hinted Out A o 
: Aristotle deri i i 2 
a derived the existence of a first incorporeal mover from 


bp. 
5) rae 23-24, 
“Ibid, p. nee al-Safa’ (Cairo: Arabic Press, 1928), III, 317. 
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the eternity of the motion of the universe, and he conceived of the fi | 
as a necessary, unchanging principle. The Ikhwan derive the oe Move, 
the deity from the movement of the universe in a particular direct Em 0 
they do without the assumption of eternity and are able to attribute n, 
cise of intention and choice to the deity. 

Al-Baghdadi (d. 1037) offers the proof of creation from accident 
lined earlier in connection with Baqillani and then employs the & 5 ont, 
methods for inferring a creator that Bāqillānī had used. Howeve 
Baqillani left implicit in his second inference is made explicit by Bashir 
The latter reasons: The only grounds for explaining why a given dm i. 
generated at a different time from other things belonging to the same m 
is “by virtue of a particularizing agent that particularized it at that time E 
without which its generation at that time would have nothing to prefer it 
over its being generated earlier or later."9 

The necessity of positing a creator who selects a particular time for the | 
existence of whatever is generated reappears in al-Juwayni (d. 1085) jg 
was not, as far as I could discover, used by the Mu'tazilite ‘Abd al-Jabbir 
(d. 1025/6). However, both ‘Abd al-Jabbar and Juwayni disclose another 
use for the concept of particularization. One premise of the proof of creation 
“from accidents” naturally was the thesis that accidents do exist. Baqillani 
employs a standard method for establishing the existence of accidents thet |, 
goes back at least to the ninth century Mu'tazilite thinker, Mu'ammar.? The 


the xer, 


TSt two 
T, What 


8 Cf, Aristotle, Physics VIII, 10; Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed, II, begin- | 
ning of chap. 19. 

9K. Usiil al-Din (Istanbul: University of Istanbul School of Theology, 1928), p. š 

10 K, al-Shamil (Cairo: al-Arab Press, 1960), p. 153; K. al-Irshad (Cairo: |, 
al-Khanji Publishers, 1950), p. 28. In the former, Juwayni generalizes the argument for 
a particularizing agent so that it will include all inferences of the type drawn LA 
Bagillani (whom he does not mention). In the Irshad, Juwayni infers a pericu 
agent who determines the time for the generation of the universe, in contrast to Bil 
who inferred an agent who determines the time for the generation of every object wa 
the universe. By restricting its inference to the universe as a whole, the Irshå at | 
dispense with the occasionalistic assumption (cf. below), but Juwayn! makes a ^ 3. 
tempt to avoid that assumption either in the Shamil or in the text quoted Ben "m 
Ghazali, al-Risalah al-Qudsiyah, A. Tibawi, ed. (as Al-Ghazali's Tract or mati 
Theology) (London: Luzac and Co, 1965), p. 16, and al-Iqtisad Fi ee 8 
(Ankara: Ankara University School of Theology, 1962), p. 24, draws the inf 
it is drawn in the Irshad. c an aget, 

11 ‘Abd al-Jabbār draws the conclusion that a generated universe must haye iy G 
through an analysis of instances of production in the realm of humar Houben 
Sharh al-Usūl (Cairo: Wahbah Publishers, 1965), p. 118; K. al-Majmtt, J. a Ani 
(Beyrouth: Imprimerie Catholique, 1965), p. 69. Fakhr al-Din al-Raz1, the stant 
(Hyderabad: Osmania Oriental Publications, 1934), p. 89, states that this E K Nik 
Muʻtazilite way of drawing the inference of a creator. Also cf, Shahrastánb 
al-Igdàm, p. 79, and Bagillànrs first inference, above, at n. 4. A procki 

12 Cf. al-Ash'ari, Magalat al-Islamiyin, H. Ritter, ed. (Istanbul: pr: 
1929-30), p. 372. 
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„rests On the observation that objects have a given characteristic at 
Ver goalysis put not at another. Using the favorite illustration of movement, 


e . ; ; 

d e". contends that moving objects cannot move by virtue of themselves, 

hus et case they would be in motion as long as they are identical with 

er. | for E. that is, as long as they exist. Rather, they must move by virtue 
themse" m 


dded factor, a “something” (ma‘nan), and remain in a state of rest 
Nut d of an E of the presence of another "something." These factors which give 
- B. their characteristics are Ld to be conceived of as actual entities 
idi, | coming to each object from without. ; oe | 
It will be noted de this train of reasoning for establishing the existence 
nus | of accidents is identical with that employed by Baqillani in his second and 
and | jhird inferences of the existence of God from creation. To infer the existence 
t it fof God, Baqillani contended that the appearance of a thing at a certain time 
ind also its "composition" (tarkib) and shape cannot be due to "itself" but 
the | must be due to another factor, namely, the particularizing agent. Here, in 
' I lesablishing the existence of accidents, Baqillani contends that motion as well 
bit fas other characteristics of an object including “combination” (ta’lif) cannot 
ther Ihe due to the object itself but must be due to another factor, an accident 
tion oming from without. Since the train of thought is the same, it was only 
lati !tural for the concept and terminology of particularization to be used in 
stablishing the existence of accidents. We find that application in ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar, a contemporary of Baqillani, and in Juwayni. ‘Abd al-Jabbàr reasons 
gn [^ the following way: “A body becomes joined in a situation in which it 
wuld as well have remained separated. The situation and conditions are the 
i ame, so there must be something (amr; later: ma'nan), a particularizing 
t for ictor (mukhassis) , by the presence of which it becomes joined,"!4 and this 
j4 5 the accident, Again: “When two attributes are possible for a body and 
lr 71 one passes from possibility to necessity while the other passes into im- 
ie Fssibility there must be something, a particularizing factor, by the presence 
) : í Which one passes from possibility to necessity and the other passes to im- 
a ( SUR In the Majm', a work based on the thought of ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
qig R edited after his death, the same reasoning is applied to the phenomenon 
gr r bodies move in one direction although, conceivably, they could as well 
Ji qi x COMIS 7? this is precisely the illustration used by the Ikhwün al- 
"ap. what is in fact, though not explicitly, a proof of the existence of God 


OMT pace). J whee ; 
"i Particularizatiog 17 Juwayni too, reasoning like ‘Abd al-Jabbar, con- 
nda! 


te unm Dope Toma, p. 19. Cf. Baghdadi, K. Usal al-Din, p. 50. 
,| ubi, «Ust, p. 96, 
da» ug D 98 n: 
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siders the passage of a body from a state of rest to a state of m 
certain direction,’ and again, the particularization of an atom in a "s 


»19 In both instances he infers the existence of the accid ecifig 
ent ag 


in the ql 


Otion in 


spot [jihah]. ; 
the determining factor (mugtadin) that particularizes the object 
rection it moves, or the spot WHEE it stands. Thus the concept of particula, 
ization was not only used to infer the existence of God from creation, A 
least as early as ‘Abd al-Jabbar and Juwayni it was used to establish i 
existence of accidents as well. e 
Since Bàgillani employed exactly the same type of reasoning to establish 
both the existence of God as an intending agent and the existence of accidents 
we can hardly avoid asking why two factors, agent and accident, are necessary 
to explain a single phenomenon. Bagillani himself must have been Cognizant 
of the question, for when establishing the existence of accidents, he not only 
gives, in two slightly different versions, the argument for their existence al- 
ready cited? but adds another designed precisely to show that even on the 
thesis that God is the agent causing motion, the existence of accidents cannot 
be dispensed with. In this other argument Baqillani takes his departure from 
the agent who imparts motion rather than from the moving body, and he 
contends that whenever an agent produces motion, something real must have 
been produced that is the counterpart of the agent’s action. What is produced 
clearly is not the body itself, and analysis shows it to be nothing other than 
an actually existent accident in the body.** Thus Baqillani indirectly explains 
why, even assuming an agent who assigns qualities, the existence of accidents 
must still be posited. He does not, as far as I can see, explain why accidents 
alone are an insufficient explanation of the particular characteristics of things 
and why therefore it must be assumed as well that an intending agent assigns 
to things all the particular characteristics they have. This latter pon : 
however, dealt with, again indirectly, by Juwayni. When discussing > 
theory of accidents, Juwaynī takes up an objection of the “third man d 
which runs as follows: If the accident is the particularizing factor B À 
atom in a certain spot or causing it to move in a certain direction, ur 
not be another factor to select the particular accident out of the Lae 
the possible accidents the atom might have? Should that be granted, a io 
lead to an infinite regress. For a further factor would have to be d di 
select out the particular factor that selects out the particular ace 


18 K. al-Irshdd, p. 18. 

19 K. al-Shamil, p. 69. 

20 K. al-Tamhid, pp. 18-19. 

21 Ibid., p. 19. E :etotle's 

22 Cf. Plato, Parmenides 134; W. D. Ross's edition of Aristote 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1924), I, 195. 
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m has, and so on. An infinite regress is regarded as absurd by Juwayni 
j . 
ee graphies report that it was accepted by Mu‘ammar),2? and Juwayni 
i s that among the Ash“arites two solutions to the difficulty were of- 
«plain: 


exp Some held that accidents are attached to their subject by virtue of 
fered: jves, and others?* held that they are assigned to their subject by the 
o. ot an intending agent."?5 The second solution amounts to saying 
E. existence of accidents is not itself a sufficient explanation of the 
E cteristics of things since it would lead to an infinite regress, and conse- 
a y the existence of an “intending agent” who assigns accidents to objects 
must also be posited. P k 

Taking the accounts of Baqillani and Juwayni together, we are given rea- 
pns why neither an intending agent nor the presence of an accident would 
i itself be a sufficient explanation of the characteristics of objects, and why 


! oth must therefore be posited. And taking Bagillani together with ‘Abd 


a-Jabbár and Juwayni, we are given applications of the notion of particular- 
ation to the establishment both of accidents and of the agent who assigns 
each accident to its subject. These two applications of the notion of particu- 
hrization formed parts of an elaborate argumentation in which the existence 
of accidents served as one of several premises leading to the conclusion that 
the world was created, whereupon the existence of God was finally inferred 

from creation as a corollary.2¢ 
We are informed by ‘Abd al-Jabbar and his posthumous editor that the 
concept of particularization was also used in a more direct proof of creation. 
The key principle here was that an eternal body “could never have anything 
articularize it in one spot [jihah] rather than another." Since every body 
toes occupy a particular spot, the reasoning went, no body can be eternal?" 
The point of departure, it will be noted, is the same as that from which ‘Abd 
dJabbàr and Juwayni proceeded to establish the existence of accidents: In 
loth instances a particular characteristic of bodies is considered, and, in fact, 
luvayni’s argument for the existence of accidents considered precisely the 
cae that bodies are located in a particular spot. However, whereas 
2 s proof, the analysis of particular characteristics. in ob jects leads 
€ existence of accidents, which in turn becomes a single premise in 
argumentation leading to creation, here creation is 


^ elaborate and stylized 
Are dir ectly from the presence in bodies of particular characteristics. Just 


ac [^ | 

li f. al-Ash ari, Magalàt, p. 372; al-Khayyat, K. al-Intisar (Beyrouth: Imprimerie 
uro 1957). § 34, ; 

6K G)_cP#8Sage quoted from Baqillani, RU 

ae al-Shämil, P. 74. 

arp cussed in $ V of the 


al article referred to above in n. 3. 
“TMi, pp. 63-64. 
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why an eternal body cannot have particular characteristics js Dot mag 
by ‘Abd al-Jabbar and his editor, but the reasoning can be Supplied Clear j 
Juwayni, Shahrastàni, and Fakhr al-Din al-Razi.?8 from 

Let us consider how the concept of particularization had Worked 
by Juwayni's time. That concept was used to infer the existence or 
from creation. One of the ways used by Baqillàni to draw the infer 
not dependent on the assumption of creation at all and therefore leads to th 
threshold of a direct proof of the existence of God. This is a proof ES 
found in the Ikhwün al-Safa’, who do not, however, explicitly frame it A 
terms of particularization. The concept was also used to establish the m 
tence of accidents as the factors explaining the characteristics of bodies and 
atoms. Here again the inner dialectic of the concept led to the threshold ofa 
direct proof of the existence of God. For, as Juwayni informs us, the Problem 
of an infinite regress had to be answered, and one way of Providing the an. 
swer was to posit an intending agent who assigns each accident to its subject, 
Two paths were thus available to a more or less direct proof of the existence 
of God from the concept of particularization, one involving the existence of 
accidents, the other not doing so. In addition, ‘Abd al-Jabbar and his editor 
knew of a way of proving creation, rather than the existence of God, directly 
from the presence in the universe of one from among several possible char- 
acteristics. It was therefore a very small step indeed to combine the two 
proofs and infer both creation and the existence of God directly from the fact 
that the universe has particular characteristics. The combined demonstration 
seems first to have been spelled out fully by Juwayni in his al-‘Aqidah al- 
Nizāmīyah, a work that gives the impression of being more personal than 
al-Irshād and al-Shamil, the two works from which all our citations from 
Juwayni have until now been drawn.?? 

Jüwayni reasons as follows: Everything in the universe that is 0 
and, by generalization, not observable as well has possible chara 
Things at rest could equally be in motion, the parts of the universe occu 


Ott S 

28 Cf. below at nn. 30, 33, 34. A related argument recorded in the Majmi ar But 
that since the eternal is necessary, if a body were eternal it could not change its P GA s 
whereas bodies are in fact known to have the ability to change their poster A c 
al-Majmū‘, pp. 30, 64. The difference between the two contentions would R o ad 
follows: The argument from the concept of particularization reasons that the pr h 
characteristics that conceivably could be different implies particularization, dod 
ularization excludes eternity. The other argument contends that what S Ze include | —~ 
never actually change its characteristics, whereas the nature of bodies 1s UE e 
the ability to change position; thus assuming any body to be eternal is fo asst E 
thing contrary to its nature. The contention that the eternal cannot € s th 
such diverse writers as al-Kindi and Fakhr al-Din al-Razi to show that 1 sii a 
were eternal and ever at rest, it could never leave its state of rest. i 3 16-17. ad 
M. Abū Ridah, ed. (Cairo: l'timad Press, 1950), I, 119; K. al-Arba im BD ab pres 

29 Cf. H. Klopfer, Das Dogma des Al-Djuwaini (Cairo, Wiesbaden: 4 


Harrassowitz, 1958), p. 8. 
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; places could equally occupy other places, the universe itself could 

dr E another place, the stars could equally have other forms. No right- 
| ocup. 


m jo Jed person can suppose that a thing may be eternal and nevertheless 


min 


ut gonceiva 
or 
as seco! 


he | selects out 1 


ly Juwayni exp 
din an eternal nexus: Only a voluntary agent can select one particular 


at characteristics from among others that are equally conceivable, and a 
voluntary act cannot be eternal.®° 

What we have here is the direct proof for creation reported by ‘Abd al- 
abbr combined with the direct proof of the existence of God that is actually 
gated by the [khwan al-Safa’, virtually stated by Baqillani, and implied in 
Jowayni’s answer to the "third man" objection to the theory of accidents. 
Both Shahrastani and Averroes, as noted earlier?! name Juwayni as the 


in | jone 


eristics ; e Ae 
E idly, must stand in need of a "determining agent" (mugtadin) who 


ply different from what it is. Since the universe does possess char- 


hat conceivably could be different, it, first, cannot be eternal and, 


ts characteristics. To strengthen his argumentation further, 
lains why the universe and its determining cause cannot be 


of | originator of this direct method of establishing creation and the existence of 
or | God. In fact, Juwayni, as we now see, operated with familiar concepts and 
tly | did nothing more than combine separate direct proofs of creation and the 
ar- | existence of God into a single such direct proof. 
wo | A variation of Juwayni’s direct proof is employed by Shahrastani and 
xt | Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, and is criticized by Maimonides. Here, of all the char- 
on |wteristics of the universe, only its existence is considered.32 The universe is 
ad- |siown to be of possible existence, and an agent is inferred who "tips the 
an | scales” (murajjih) in favor of the existence of the universe and against its 
m Jton-existence. To render this a proof of creation, it would be necessary to 
add that such an agent could not have acted from all eternity, and Shahrastani 


"d Razi undertook to establish that proposition in different ways. Shahra- 


s. | Sani ó 6 5 ' 5 2 Q 

: * ! reasons that when something is possibly existent, there is nothing in- 

ng |ttinsi : . ; : 

9 m. to prefer its existence over its non-existence, and therefore the cause 
at “ti D r E i RE 

nds ips the scale" in favor of its existence must be a "particularizing agent." 


iol, 


ut : TB. ; EEA ; 
a Particularizing agent acts through the exercise of will, in contradis- 


tincti A : 
n" 3 to a necessary agent, which acts blindly by “virtue of its essence”; 
v : : ; : : 
a n Produces something by the exercise of will exists before its 
can » $0 that the latter must be generated.3? Fakhr al-Din al-Razi’s reason- 
ude ase 
n 
by 30 


se Kopfer as 


ndi | LCE 


8 Th T 
ere js 
s js Juwaynī 


ak, 


AlAgidah al-Niz 


zamiyah (Cairo: al-Anwar Press, 1948), pp. 11-12; translated by 


as Dogma des Al-Djwwaini (vide n. 29), pp. 35-37. 


: above, n, 2 


» 


Nih 


K a suggestion of the argument in ‘Abd al-Jabbar, K. al-Majmi, p. 30, 
å al-Shamil, p. 153. 


ayatu al-Iqdam, pp. 15-17. 
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ing is slightly different, giving its attention to the product rath 
agent. Razi contends that what tips the scale in favor of exister 
an “effective agent” (mw'aththir), and the time when the Product s. | 
need of an effective agent is certainly not after it exists, but sme p 
exists or at the moment of its generation; consequently, whatever sta 
need of an effective agent has not always existed, but is generated 34 
Maimonides reproduces the basic argument without mentioning the 
ments found in Shahrastani and Razi, and he rejects it with the aid 
allusion to Avicenna’s delineation of a class of things that are Possibly exi. 
tent by virtue of themselves, but necessarily existent by virtue of their sull 
The universe as a whole belongs to that class, according to the philosophie 
opponents of the Kalam, and thus, in their view, is possible only in the Sense 
that it has a cause, not in the sense that it has come into existence, or could 
as well not exist as exist. But, Maimonides explains, a “tipping of the scale, 
must be posited only when a thing is known to be possible in the sense of 
having passed from non-existence to existence, and inasmuch as the issue 
here is precisely whether the universe is possible in that sense, the possible 
existence of the universe cannot be used as a premise in a proof of creation? 
What we have in Shahrastani and Razi is an application of the argument 
from particularization to a single “attribute,” the attribute of existence. Seen 
from another viewpoint, it is a recasting of Avicenna's well-known proof of 
the existence of God to include creation as well. Starting from the distinction 
between possible and necessary existence, Avicenna had inferred the existence 
of a necessarily existent being who is the cause of the existence of all else.’ 
Shahrastani and Razi go further and infer a necessary being who is not only 
the cause of the universe but who actually brought the universe into existence 
after non-existence. Appropriately, Maimonides employs Avicenna’s analysis 
of possible and necessary existence in his critique, contending that a correct 
understanding of the concept of possible existence will remove the underpir 
ning of the argument. 


II. At-GuazAti (D. 1111) AnD Moses MAIMONIDES 
1204) 

The concept of particularization plays a role in the di 
in Ghazali's Tahafut al-Falasifah?* and Maimonides’ Guide of the 
Both, however, differ from the writers examined thus far in the o) 
they observe when applying the concept and the self-consciousness they 


er than th 


Ore it 
nds in 


Tefine. 
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34 K. al-Arba'in, pp. 30-31. 

35 Maimonides, Guide, I, chap. 74(6); cf. Narboni's commentary. | ectiues !! 

30 Cf, Najat (Cairo: Sa‘adah Press, 1938), p. 235; Livre des Dir 
marques, A. Goichon, trans. (Beyrouth, Paris: Vrin, 1951), pp. 5 {am 

37 For the use of the concept of particularization in Ghazali’s 52 
above, n. 10. 
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«4 defining those limitations. Although nothing intrinsic tied the concept 
E E larization to Kalam physics, in fact it seems originally to have ap- 
arcu the company of the Kalam doctrine of accidents38 In Ghazali’s 
red A in Maimonides this could no longer occur, since Ghazali under- 
Ue econ an Aristotelian view of the universe in its own terms, and 
E. genuinely accepted that view of the universe at least for the 
he realm. Therefore Ghazali employs the concept of particularization 
pe. mention of the doctrine of accidents and Maimonides explicitly re- 
p. the Kalam physics of atom and accident. 

5 des its loose connection with the doctrine of accidents, the concept of 
particularization was also—as far as I could trace it—originally associated 
with an occasionalistic interpretation of events in the universe. Baqillani in- 
ferred the existence of God as the factor that selects the time for the appear- 
ance of every given object and every object’s particular shape. This inference, 
as already observed, would be invalid for a universe where earlier existing 
things are the cause of those that follow and accordingly are a sufficient 
reason for the appearance of the latter at a certain time and in a certain shape. 
The way in which Baghdadi and Juwayni use the concept of particularization 
implies the assumption of occasionalism on their part as well.2° But Ghazali 
ad Maimonides significantly concern themselves only with selected aspects 
of the celestial region.“ The distinction is clear. Events within the sublunar 


took 


| region of any but an occasionalistic universe form causal chains in which each 


den 
j ofp 
pe 
p 
p 
a ys 
t 
- s 


object is produced by what precedes it. Therefore Ghazali and Maimonides 
sek phenomena in the heavens that cannot be interpreted as due to previous 
ients; by inferring a particularizing cause from events of this type, they can 


avoid the occasionalism that would be incompatible with an Aristotelian view 
of the universe.42 


In the relevant passage of the Tahafut, Ghazali takes up one of the ancient 
tbjections to creation: What could have motivated the creator to create the 
‘orld at one moment rather than another??? He makes the not unusual reply 


fat although nothing about the moment when the universe was created lent 
Ss 


3 

raja above at nn. 13-16, 18, 19. Abd al-Jabbàr even held that the direct proof of 

tteation ans above at n. 27 was not significantly different from the standard proof of 

Thich qnd accidents, since the particularization of an object in a given spot, from 
; ar e COE QUK its departure, immediately implies the existence of accidents. 

39 » P. b 

cone fe Usiil al-Din, p. 69; above, n. 9. 

ting th € passage quoted above, n. 6, the Ikhwan al-Safa' almost surely are con- 

Nt the EN movements of the body of the universe as a whole (cf. Rasd’il, III, 320) and 
impli vements of individual bodies within the universe, and thus they too avoid 

4 CHO of occasionalism. 

y Thi Zar En XVIII, Ghazali does offer a far-reaching critique of natural causality. 

& den B Onsideration is found as early as one of the fragments of Parmenides, Cf. 

ergh, Averroes Tahafut Al-Tahafut, II, 17. 
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itself especially to creation, nevertheless an act of pure will on the 


cted that moment. But then Ghazali continues: The. art of the 
Proponen 
Preferable 


creator sele - SN 
of eternity may contend that will consists in the selection of the 


of two alternatives, and when things are similar in every respect, iia 
bute” (sifah) can differentiate one from another. As part of his reply s 
further objection, Ghazali undertakes to show that even the Pesos 
eternity must acknowledge the presence in the universe of instances à of 
arbitrary “particularization of one thing over what is similar,”43 m 
of the sort cannot, he concedes, be discovered in the fact that the universe a 
one particular shape or size rather than another,** for the Proponent of de 
nity can explain that the universe has its particular shape and size bere 
they are the optimum, and for that reason were preferred over all alternatives 
by the cause of the universe. In other words, since they can be explained 
rationally, they do not imply pure arbitrariness. Ghazàli rather makes his 
point in connection with two phenomena wherein, he writes, “no difference 
can be conceived" that might serve as a basis for the choice of one from 
among several alternatives. These are the differences in the directions of the 
movements of the spheres, and the selection of a pair of definite points in 
the outer sphere to serve as poles around which the heavens revolve. Both 
illustrations have their ancestry in the material examined earlier, but Ghazili 
is very careful to define their application precisely. In explaining the second 
example, he writes that since all parts of the sphere are, on the astronomical 
theory of the day, of the same character, nothing could render any one pair 
of opposite points preferable to another as the location of the poles. There- 
fore, an act of “particularization of one thing over what is similar" must be 
posited, that is, a decision not determined by the merits of the alternatives 
but completely arbitrary. In explaining the first example, Ghazali acknowl 
edges that the movement of one of the celestial spheres to the west and the 
others to the east does not in itself imply an act of particularization of the 
type he is seeking, since that may again simply be an optimum arrangement 
for bringing the influences of the heavens to bear on the earth in a producti? 
way. Instead, his contention is that the same results could be achieved pr 
universe that would in effect be the mirror image of ours, that js to say, 10 * 


the 
universe in which the highest sphere moves to the east rather than to 
4 tions ú 
43 Tt is to be noted that the objection and solution imply two diverse E on te 
will; according to the first, will consists in preferring one of several alterna’ will 2l 
basis of the characteristics that differentiate it, whereas according to the sec a similar if 
includes the ability to make a selection from among alternatives that ar 
every respect. f the existent ? 
44 Ghazali very possibly is thinking of Baqillani’s third inference ° 
God. Cf. above, at n. 5. 
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it does according to the Ptolemaic and medieval astronomical system, 
other spheres move west rather than east. Since the movement of the 
in their present directions has nothing at all to prefer it to the reverse 

spheres ment, it is completely arbitrary, and indicates an act of particulariza- 
n between things that are similar in every respect. The conclusion drawn is 
tion en the proponents of eternity must recognize instances in the universe 
Us EE elarization between similar alternatives and therefore cannot object 
of pa” tion by contending that nothing could prefer one moment for it over 
g A the same particularizing factor that selected the location of the poles 
E ihe direction of the movements of the spheres could similarly have se: 
ted a moment for creation.'5 Thus, in effect, Ghazali has justified in an 
Aristotelian framework what had been taken as self-explanatory in the 
Kalam framework: a particularizing agent who determines a time for the 
appearance of what is generated. 

We have found that since in the Tahdfut, Ghazali has agreed to deal with 
the problem of creation in terms meaningful to Aristotelian philosophy, he 
attaches no significance to particular characteristics within the sublunar re- 
gion; the characteristics of things in that realm are, according to the Aristote- 
lian scheme, to be explained by other events within the universe. Instead, he 
concerns himself with aspects of the celestial region that cannot be explained 
by other physical or astronomical events, but must be referred to the cause of 
the entire universe. Further, Ghazali explicitly concedes, he cannot infer a 
particularizing agent from those facets of the universe as a whole that can be 
explained rationally, specifically those that contribute to making this the best 
possible world; they might be explained by the attribute of reason in the 
teity. Instead he seeks facets of the celestial realm that are completely indiffer- 
tt, for at least they, he contends, cannot be explained solely by the attribute 
of reason, and therefore provide grounds for positing a deity with an arbitrary 
Will capable of selecting any one moment out of all eternity for creation. 
These limitations imposed by Ghazàli are rethought by Maimonides. 
Maimonides explicitly contrasts his use of the concept of particularization 
‘ae the use made by the Kalam. He expressly rejects the Kalam doctrine of 
3i and the continual generation of accidents," and refuses to draw 
e from the characteristics of things in the sublunar realm since 
ES explained as “particularized through the powers of the sphere... 


45 ES 
192) Sazali Tahāfut al-Falāsifah, M. Bouyges, ed. (Beyrouth: Imprimerie Catholique, 


RE Al 3 28-46; translation in Van den Bergh, Averroes’ Tahafut Al-Tahafut, pp. 
teg o Cb Tahafut al-Falasifah, III, 859; XIV, $10; XV, $8 7-11. 
By above. S. Pines’ Beiträge sur Islamischen Atomenlehre (Berlin: A. Heine, 
€ quest D. 6, refers to a text of Tusi that outlines the different Kalam positions on 
7^ of the “particularization” of the moment of creation. 
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just as Aristotle taught us"; that is to say, they can be explain, 
However, two aspects of the celestial realm, as perceived through 
omy of the day, are considered significant by Maimonides. The 
fact that despite the presumed identical substance of the spheres 


1 naturali, 
the astron. 
first is the 
D the mo 


ments of the heavens do not fall into a regular pattern. Some of the Bf Ve. 
spheres*? move west and others east, the spheres differ in velo city, snd ; 
differences in velocity reveal no regularity inasmuch as there are instan eir j 
slower spheres being located between faster spheres moving in the B = of E 
tion. The second phenomenon is the location and distribution of the stare d " 


planets in their several spheres. Since the substance of the Spheres disposes 
them to perform unending circular motion, it must be radically different from 
the substance of the stars and planets, which are stationary relative to their 
spheres. But necessary causation cannot explain how stars of one Substance 
come to be imbedded in spheres of a completely different substance, nor can 
necessary causation explain the random distribution of the fixed stars through 
the eighth sphere, stars of varying magnitudes being in some instances clus- 
tered in constellations, and in other instances, scattered.*® 

The relationship between these two phenomena and the two adduced by 
Ghazali is obvious. Both writers cite the movements of the spheres and the 
location of objects—poles for one and stars for the other—within the spheres, 
Since, however, Maimonides almost surely knew Ghazali’s Tahafut, it is per- 
tinent to inquire whether the differences between his illustrations and Ghazilis 
may be intentional? An indication is given in a completely different context, 
where Maimonides incidentally takes up the selection by the deity of one from 
among several indifferent possible alternatives. In such situations, he writes 
it is meaningless to ask “why one possibility and not another came to pass, for 
the same question would occur if the other possibility had come to pas, " 


e 


47 Ghazali considered only the nine main spheres. j - 
48 Maimonides, Guide, II, chap. 19. In other arguments against the thesis of i an 
causation, Maimonides cites the impossibility of a complex universe proceeding a) thy 
simple necessary cause (Guide, II, chap. 22; compare Ghazali, Tahafut, III, 8$ fies 
and the incompatibility of certain principles of Aristotelian physics with the Ae 1h = 
of eccentric spheres and epicycles that were current in Maimonides’ day (Gaf, 
chap. 24). 


n 
> E i 1 a commo 
49 The "particularization" of the stars in their spheres may have been Run 


; > PES rs 
illustration, for Fakhr al-Din al-Rāzī, a contemporary of Maimonides, ? n g 
objection dealt with by Ghazālī above at n. 45 by explaining: “Particularizing, specific 


in their 
d be 


ere ae 
n of | Sng 


eration of the universe at its specific time is like particularizing the Stars, sl 
place on the sphere despite the latter's being simple.” The last phrase, it 5 sp 
marked, shows that Razi is reasoning, like Ghazali, that since all parts of t "instance 
identical, the determination of certain spots as locations for the stars is a ah Pré | > 
selection between indifferent alternatives. Cf. Muhassal (Cairo: Husayniy d 
1905), p. 91. 
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d of the one that did."9? This rule would exempt Maimonides from the 
that concerned Ghazali, that is, how the creator could have selected 

tof an infinity of identical moments as the moment for creation. It also 
one E Ey Maimonides did not follow Ghazali in inferring a particularizing 
ug e from the fact that the movement of the heavens in their present 
MEL has nothing to prefer it over their moving in the reverse directions, 
Lr the fact that the location of the poles in their present positions has 
or fro! to prefer it over their location at any other pair of opposite points. 
E ies would not infer a particularizing agent from the selection of one 
oo ng several indifferent alternatives if one or another alternative must 
" B case be selected, for in those instances he considers it meaningless to 
ask why à given alternative was preferred to another. The significant aspect 
of the movements of the spheres and the locations of the stars within them is, 
in Maimonides’ view, not their indifference but their irregularity. If the move- 
ments and dispositions of the heavenly bodies formed a necessary scheme, we 
would expect to find a certain ratio between the velocities of the inner spheres 
and their distances from the rapid outer sphere, and we would further expect 


iste 
gestion 


| itat the fixed stars would be evenly spaced throughout the heavens. Inasmuch 


as the celestial phenomena do not reveal such regularity, they cannot be 
accounted for as part of a necessary scheme, but only on the assumption of a 
particularizing agent who exercises intention and purpose. 

Having established a purposeful particularizing agent for the universe, 
Maimonides adds the familiar proposition?! that whereas necessity and eter- 
nity are mutually implicative, the exercise of purpose by a voluntary agent is 


| the contrary of necessity and implies creation.5? He thus completes a peculiar 


form of teleological argument. Instead of evincing phenomena that are so well 
designed and ordered that no human observer can deny a plan behind them,9? 
Maimonides? argument evinces phenomena that no human observer can orga- 
nze into an orderly pattern. The reasoning is cogent only because it rests on 
ên earlier demonstration of the existence of God.5* Once the existence of God 


5 established, Maimonides argues for the deity's purposefulness by the very 
Te 
90 Guide, III, chap. 26. Maimonides is dealing with the question why Scripture 


Prescrib, 
number, 


5 
e Cf. above at nn, 30, 33, 34. 
ae TI, chaps. 20-21. 
ge ‘cero, De Natura Deorum, II, 7, gives a teleological argument for the existence 
Single Precisely from the fact that the dissimilar movements of the heavens constitute a 
E àrmonious scheme, 
toceedingg olfson, “Hallevi and Maimonides on Design, Chance, and Necessity,” 
95 of the American Academy for Jewish Research, XI (1941), 109. 


es the sacrifice of a certain number of animals rather than a larger or smaller 
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lack of a visible order in astronomical phenomena that might bere 
the thesis of necessity. 

The contrast that we drew between Ghazali and his Predecess 
to the phenomena from which they infer a particularizing agent can 
extended to Maimonides. Baqillani and others inferred a Particular, 
indiscriminately from various characteristics of things within the E nt 
whereas Ghazālī drew the inference from specifically indifferent aspi 
celestial realm. Maimonides, now, is willing to base the inference da the 
lack of a regular pattern in the heavens. The difference between his iN 
and that of Ghazali can be brought out by considering the way in which a 
might be refuted. To refute Ghazālī, it would be necessary to show co 
rational purpose is in fact served by the movements of the heavens in ied 
present directions and by the present locations of the poles,55 whereas to refute 
Maimonides it would be necessary to show that celestial phenomena do after 
all reveal a completely regular pattern. 

We can now also trace a development in the function served by the con- 
cept of particularization in the writers who have been examined. Baqillani 
used that concept to infer the existence of a creator after a prior demonstration 
of the creation of the world. By the time of Juwayni the concept had been used 
to establish the existence of accidents, to provide a direct proof of creation, and 
virtually to provide a direct proof of the existence of God. In a culmination, 
as it were, Juwayni employed the concept in a unified direct proof of both 
creation and the existence of God. But when Ghazali operated in an Aristote- 
lean framework he was able to use the concept merely to answer an objection 
to the belief in creation. In Maimonides the concept has come full circle and is 
employed to prove the creation of the world only after the existence of God 
had already been established on independent grounds. 


Dlaineq T | 


ors in regard 


85 This is just the answer to Ghazali suggested by Averroes, Tahāfut al-Tahéfut, | 7 
M. Bouyges, ed. (Beyrouth: Imprimerie Catholique, 1930), I, pp. 49-50. 
56 That is the answer to Maimonides’ contention given by Narboni in his conne 
on the Guide, II, chap. 19. Maimonides admitted that he had not provided a watertight | tivi 
demonstration of creation; cf. Guide, I, chap. 71; II, chap. 22 (end). Sup 
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RUSARTHAS AS HUMAN AIMS 


JOHN M. KOLLER 


ACCORDING TO THE dominant social philosophy of traditional 
India, society should be organized into classes of individuals, each class mak- 
ing its peculiar contribution to the well-being of society, and the life of the 
o 


| dividual should be divided into various stages, so that each person might 


make the maximum contribution to the well-being of society and at the same 
ime contribute maximally to his or her own self-perfection. 

The justification for this plan of social organization is found in the concept 
of purusartha, or human aim, for according to the dominant social thought of 
traditional India each person should have four basic aims or goals in life. 
These four are dharma (morality or virtue), artha (means of life), kama 
(enjoyment), and moksa (complete freedom). It was held that the good life 
for man consisted in the attainment of these goals or aims, and therefore 
society should be so organized as to provide for the attainment of these goals. 
In fact, the Sanskrit expression purusartha, which refers to dharma, artha, 
lima and moksa—the four ideals to be aimed at—literally means “aim of a 
person.” Purusa means “person” or “man,” and artha means “aim” or “goal” 
o “purpose” (in addition to the narrower meaning of “means” or “wealth”). 

The four purusarthas or human aims are the ideals of life. Ideally, every 
EU should live a life filled with the joys and pleasures that attend the ac- 
tivities involved in satisfying one’s needs and desires, which satisfaction pre- 
Supposes a sufficiency of means for these activities. But these activities are to 
E cording to dharma, the moral rules governing man and the 
uh rn z living such a life moksa (complete freedom) can be Obtained. The 
e a arans for realizing the Porro REALES are the social institutions of 
S e classification) and a$rama (life stages), which may be regarded 
9r social organization, and which receive their justification in terms 


oft z 
e purusärihas, An understanding of the purusārthas is, therefore, of the 


Joh : 
Mt, Trg M. Koller i Assistant Professor of Philosophy, Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
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most fundamental importance for an understanding of traditional is 
philosophy. lan social 
Although it would appear that in the tradition the burusarthas 
were regarded as the basic human aims in life, the question recently h 
raised as to whether all of the purusarthas are actually aims at all as been 
literal meaning of the term purusārtha would indicate. Kar] Po aS the 


Ordinary 


. L L Tt, S á 
recent book on Indian philosophy, provides in the first chapter a been e tis 
of the purusürthas.! There he suggests that artha, kama, and dharma xd 

Not 


aims or goals at all, but attitudes toward states. He says: 


I do not see what else these terms [dharma, artha, and kama] can mean if 
not refer to attitudes. They do not refer to states, in any commoni 
sense of that term; states are the sorts of things that people are j 
never in a state of artha rather than kama; instead he takes an 


they do 
Y recognized 
4, and one jg 


£ $ i : 3 , artha attitude 
towards some things in his environment and kama attitudes towards other things, | 


They do not refer to objects, or classes of objects, or relations or classes 


sense that they represent capacities for taking things in a certain way, This js 
what I have in mind in calling them attitudes.? 


The reasons for this conclusion of Potter’s are provided a few pages earlier 
where he says: 


To call these four things [dharma, artha, kama, and mokgsa] “aims” suggests that 
they are states of control toward which one aims. Now, in some sense perhaps the 
last of the series, moksa, is a state, but the sense in which this is so is one that | 
makes it inappropriate to apply the same description to the other three. There is no 
state of artha, or of kama, or of dharma which a man may come to realize and 
rest in. Rather, these terms are to be construed more subtly, perhaps as attitudes 
or orientations.® 


The very fact that the four aims under consideration have, throughout the 
Hindu tradition, been referred to as purusarthas suggests that teva 
not been considered as attitudes or orientations, for there is no established 
sense of “artha” that coupled with “purusa” might refer to an He 
orientation. i 

When Potter says that he does not see “what else these terms ca" ee 
he is apparently thinking that either they refer to states or that they 1° 


: refer 
to attitudes, no other alternatives being possible. That these terms do not 


N. J 


1Karl Potter, Presuppositions of India’s Philosophies (Englewood Cute 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1963), pp. 1-25. 

2 Ibid., p. 10. 

3 Ibid., p. 6. 
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acad correct, for the reasons Potter points out. It is difficult to under- 
owever, where he gets the conclusion that "to call these four things 

Ts suggests that they are states." Surely, a man's aim in life might be to 
gim ulate as much money as he can. He can aim at accumulating money. 
pE no way implies that he must ever be in the state of money. It does not 
5 ; imply that he must ever have any money, for the aim or goal is the ac- 
eve lating of money. He aims at accumulating money and accumulating 
is is an activity, not a state. Similarly with kama. A man's goal in life 
i be to enjoy himselt as much as possible. He might aim only at a variety 
of pleasure. But this does not imply that he must be in a state of pleasure or 
enjoyment ; it does not even imply that he must be enjoying himself or “hay- 
ing” pleasure, but only that he must aim at “having” pleasure or enjoying 
himself. Furthermore, even if he is taking pleasure in this or that, or enjoying 
himself, it does not follow that he is in any particular state whatsoever. It fol- 
lows only that he is engaging in some activity or the other, and that what he 
is doing pleases him, or that he is enjoying what he is doing. 

Potter’s mistake seems to be twofold. First, he assumes that artha and 
kama are either states or attitudes, when, in fact, they are activities aimed at. 
Secondly, hé assumes that only states can be aims or goals, and this mistake 
supports the first. Even if he were correct in claiming that the purusarthas 
were not aims or goals, but attitudes, it would not follow that various aims 
or goals have not been recognized throughout the Hindu tradition, but only 
that these goals have not been any of the four under consideration here. But 
further, if Potter were correct in maintaining this, then it would follow that 
there must be some aims or goals other than the commonly recognized ones, 
for the end at which an activity aims cannot be an attitude, as an attitude is 
taken toward some activity or state. In this case Potter should not have 
Stopped with an analysis of the purusarthas of dharma, artha, kama; and 
noksa, for by his own admission he is seeking to come to some understanding 
ofthe ultimate values in the philosophy of Hindu culture.* 

Potter’s basic mistake lies in identifying aims or goals with states. His view 
ioe be that the aim or goal of an activity is something that is achieved 
e = activity itself. Thus, if one played a game of tennis for the pleasure 
E X pleasure would be something that one would experience after the 
$ S finished. But this does not seem to make sense at all. The pleasure 
"olved is not something apart from the activity of playing and consequent 
pon it, but is part and its; fccit TP doc: pk f playi 
Were eee Part and parcel of the activity itself. If the pleasure 9 playing 

ing that could be enjoyed only after the game was finished, one 


TEL. 


4n. 
lbid., p. 1. 


to st 
gand, h 
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would be in a hurry to get the game over so that he could enjoy the yj 
However, this is absurd. If one really enjoys (gets pleasure p M 
tennis he is not concerned to finish the activity as quickly as soon aying 
would rather protract the activity, which shows that pleasure i xit €, but 
regarded as a state consequent upon the completion of some activity, id be 
be considered in conjunction with, or as an aspect of, the activity. To i to 
another example, one’s aim might be to beat Kramer in tennis, To E 
Kramer is the end or goal of the intended activity. He aims to beat Kramer E 
does he beat Kramer during or after the game? According to Potter’s Sm ja 
goalor aim, beating Kramer would be a state, consequent upon playing the E- : 
But this is not so. Beating Kramer is just playing tennis and playing bette ‘ben 
or scoring more points than Kramer, and is not something that happens after 
the game is finished. Beating him is an activity, an activity of playing tennis 
better than Kramer, and for all that, remains the end, goal, or aim of the 
activity. 

Potter’s objections to regarding dharma, artha, kama, and moksa as aims 
or goals in life are thus seen to be based on a mistake, and provide no reason 
for considering the purusarthas as other than aims or goals. He is correct in 
pointing out that moksa differs from the other aims, though he is wrong in sug- 
gesting that the difference is due to moksa being an aim while the other three 
are attitudes. The essential difference between moksa and the other aims is 
that moksa is the ultimate or final aim in life, that which is desired only for 
its own sake and not for the sake of something else, while the other aims are 
desired both for their own sake and for the sake of something else, namely, 
moksa. 

There is also a difference between dharma, on the one hand, and artha and 


kama, on the other. Dharma is primarily regulatory, regulating the various ' 


activities of man so that the desired goals are reached with a minimum of unde- 


sirable consequences. In a sense one aims directly at artha or kama, but only 
indirectly at dharma, in order that artha, kama, and moksa be obtained. This 
follows from the nature of dharma as a rule or norm of action, for one does 
not so much aim at rules of action, but at employing such rules in order to 
achieve certain ends. But inasmuch as none of the other aims or goalie 
accomplished unless the activity is well directed, dharma is the most ae 
of the purusarthas, for without it the other goals are not realizable. Thus, E 
must aim at dharma, at employing such rules of action as will enable him : 
accomplish the aims of artha, kama, and moksa. Consequently, han 
properly regarded as the first of the purusarthas, because unless one ee 
cording to the moral rules governing himself and the universe he @ 
attain moksa. 
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yt may be noted here that Potter gives priority to the aims of artha and 
ES order never found in the traditional literature, The traditional order 
«cords dharma the first place. The reason for this is that unless everything 
sat s done is done according to the Proper tules (dharmas) it all comes to 
aught. Thus, in order that accumulation of wealth and its enjoyment conduce 
p moka the accumulation and enjoyment must be according to dharma. 
potter's failure to see this is most likely due to his confusing activities with 
attitudes 
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INDIAN THEORIES OF KNOWLEDGE AND TRUTH 


GESA’S THEORY OF TRUTH. By Jitendranath Mohanty. Santiniketan: 


V 
P. of Advanced Study in Philosophy, Visva-Bharati, 1966. X + 232 pp. Rs. 


Centr 
15.00. 


THIS Is A most welcome addition to recent studies in the 
Navya-yaya, one of the few rigorous philosophical traditions still alive in 
india. At present there is a small but articulate number of pandits who not 
only teach this subject in the traditional centers of learning, but also write 
ocasional creative commentaries on the medieval corpus. 

Too often Indian philosophy has been described as primarily metaphysical 
or theological in character and hence opposed to rational discussion. Navya- 
nyáya, as well as the tradition from which it stems, is a clear proof that there 
las existed in India for a considerable period of time a rigorous system of 
thought less concerned with “the eternal verities" than with human knowledge 
open to verification and rational procedures. This system well deserves a 
prominent place in any history of Indian philosophy. It is gratifying to see that 
interest in Navya-nyaya is growing among certain Westerners, as well as 
among a few Indians whose orientations have been mainly Western. Thus, 
researches in Navya-nyàya usually take either of two forms. The first form, 
mainly historical and philological, is represented by the recent works of Erich 
Frauwallner of Vienna and his students. The second form is usually charac- 
terized by systematic translations of certain texts and critical analysis of some 
theories and techniques. The work of Daniel H. H. Ingalls exemplifies this 
“cond kind of approach to Navya-nyaya, notwithstanding the fact that he 
added in Section I of his book the results of his historical research.? The book 
of Karl Potter? and the recently published book of C. Geokoop* belong ex- 
tlisively to the second group. So does the present book of Mohanty. Mohanty 


1« = 

) (igen abhükara Upadhyaya,” Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde Süd- und Ostasiens, 
j m 198-226, "Raghunatha Siromani,” WZKSO, 10 (1966), 86-207. 

Yrs aterials for. the Study of Navya-nyàya Logic (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
sy Press, 1951), 

tte St d Padárthatattvanirüpanam of Raghunütha Siromani, Harvard-Yenching Insti- 
47, les, XVII (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1957). 

hang: MUT ei pena Concomitance in the Tattvacintàmami (Dordrecht, Hol- 
5m edel, 1967). 

S Present reviewer's The Navya-nyaya Doctrine of Negation (Cambridge, Mass. : 

Diversity Press, 1968) is a study belonging to the second group. 
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clearly states in his Preface that his approach to Gange£a's text has been « 
of a critical philosopher.” He also claims that this is “the best um n th 
with so outstanding a critical philosopher as Gangeéa.” Although os lig 
wish to qualify this somewhat dogmatic statement, it must neveria might 
admitted that anybody who wants to explain and translate systematicay, be 
Indian philosophical text in a European language will, knowingly : y a 
knowingly, be using the method of comparative philosophy. In oi E un. 
he cannot but compare and contrast the Indian philosophical concepts E. 
those of Western philosophy, whether or not he consciously does 80. a 
“comparative philosophy” in this minimum sense should no longer be trate 
as a derogatory phrase. Rather, when pursued with sufficient care and an 
informed conviction, this method may lead to some useful results. Professor 
Mohanty is to be applauded for having employed this method Successfully in 
the book under review. 

The work contains the text and an annotated translation of a section (jñapti- 
vada) of Gangega’s Prāmāņyavāda, which forms a part of Gańgeśa’s magnum 
opus in Navya-nyàya, the Tattvacintamagi. The main contribution of Mo. 
hanty's book, however, lies in the introductory essay, where the author has 
masterfully discussed and analyzed Gangesa's theory of truth as well as 
Gaüge$sa's critique of the Mimamsa theory of truth. Toward the end of the 
introductory essay, the author has made some concluding remarks which 
embody the philosophical results of his analytic study of the text. 

At this point it seems useful to insert a note about translation. Praméya 
(along with its possible interpretation as pramd) is a very important term in 
Indian philosophy. The sense of the word seems to be so comprehensive in 
some contexts and so limited in other contexts that it defies all our attempts 
at finding a happy English translation. The same is true of another term, 
jiiana, which is related to pramana. In this review article, I shall use the term 
‘cognition’ to translate the Sanskrit jñāna and ‘true cognition’ to translate 
pramā. This is, however, purely arbitrary, as is Mohanty’s translation d 
jiiána by ‘knowledge’ (see p. 28). Following Mohanty, I will often use iud 
to translate the Sanskrit pramatva, which is one of the two senses of $” ud 
(see p. 2). The term ?ramüna will frequently appear here without 2 direc 
translation into English, when it means simply various instrumental cause 
leading to true cognition. : 

It was most probably the Mimamsakas who started thinking set i 
the question : How do we apprehend the truth pertaining to a cogn 
may arise from various sources and come to us through various a add 
media? This was the central theme of the jfiapti section of the pr j 
of Gañgeśa. Thus, Mohanty accords it a primary place in his indo 


ously about 
ition whi! 
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The above question was quite pertinent to the early Mimàmsà system, 
essa ht to establish the indubitable validity and authority of the Vedic 
res: Scriptural statements are only statements (forms of speech). It 

held that cognitions derived from such statements should be intrinsically 
was Thus, it was claimed by the Mimamsa that speech (or Sabda) has the 
rue: ; power of generating cognitions which present objects of the past, 
E. and future, gross and subtle, remote and near. Other pramünas such 
M uos do not enjoy this unique power which sabda (speech) possesses. 
P ita the absolute validity of the Vedas it was further claimed that 
Eos arising from speech are to be accepted as true as long as there is 
no defect (physical or intellectual) of the speaker concerned or as long as 
there is NO contradiction (badha). Thus, falsity of a cognition arising from a 
satement is always found to be due to some defect of the person making such 
datements.! Now, if there can be any impersonal statement, or a series of 
datements, which does not belong to any person or human being, we can say 
that cognitions arising therefrom will be necessarily true. The Vedic texts are 
revealed texts, according to the Mimamsakas; they are a-pauruseya, that is, 
they do not come from any person. Hence, the early Mimamsakas claimed that 
the Vedas are eternal, and cognitions derived from Vedic statements must be 
intrinsically true. This philosophical position was later developed in the fol- 
lowing manner: All types of cognition are to be accepted as true until and 
unless they are proved otherwise. Almost all the schools of Mīmāmsā accepted 
this philosophical thesis and justifed it by claiming that we apprehend the 
truth of a cognition along with our apprehension of the cognition itself without 
depending upon any extrinsic condition. This, in short, was called the svatah- 
pramanya theory of the Mimamsa system. The origin of this theory can be 
traced back as far as Sabara.8 
Mohanty has connected the pramanya theory (i.e., the theory of the appre- 
hension of truth) with another theory called prakasa (the theory of the appre- 
hension of cognition itself), and has given a very useful fourfold classification 
based upon their possible combinations (p. 3). Following Kumārila Bhatta,’ 
lis Possible to suggest a parallel and equally useful classification of conflicting 
Westies regarding the apprehension of truth and falsity in Indian philosophy : 
SCO 


ity eg, 
hay 


: eripit 


dang hi bhittam bhavantam bhavisyantam sūükşmam vyavahitam viprakrstam 
amjatiyakam artham Saknoty avagamayitum nanyat kticanendriyam.” Sabara- 
2 on Munamsá-sitra I. 1.2. 

Halyoso EUM Vasya ca dustam karanam yatra ca mithyett pratyayah sa evasamicinah 

re iti. Sabara-bhüsya on M imámsa-sitra V 1. 5. ES 
teli? Saba note the following statement: “vipratisiddham idam tucyate—vraviti vitatham 
E ara-bhasya on Mimamsda-sittra I. 1.5. See also the remark quoted in n. 7. 

1898) ™mansa-Sloka-varttika, Codanà-sütra 2, verses 33-61 (Benares: Chowkhamba, 
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(1) Truth is apprehended intrinsically (svatah), but falsity is ap 
through some extraneous means (paratah). p Tehendeg 
(2) Both truth and falsity are apprehended intrinsically ( svatah) 
(3) Both truth and falsity are apprehended through some extr E 
ditions (farata]t). 

(4) Falsity is apprehended intrinsically (svatal), but truth is appreh 
through extraneous means (paratah). ended 
Since Mohanty does not discuss the problem of prakāśa in detail, the ab 
classification seems to be more relevant to his introductory essay. The UE 
view is that of Kumàrila Bhatta as well as of other Mimàmsakas, The e 
view is ascribed to the Samkhya system. Although this view appears to ts 
quite consistent with the Samkhya theory of satkaryavada, according to which 
nothing can be newly generated unless it exists potentially in its cause, yet this 
view of prāmāņya has neither been explained nor explicitly referred to in any 
available text on Sàmkhya. Nor did Kumàrila mention the name of Samkhya 
when he described this view.!? Madhavacarya, in his SS arvadarSanasamgraha, 
identifies this view as belonging to the Samkhya system. The third view 
belongs to the Nyàya system. The Naiyayikas gradually became the formidable 
opponent of the Mimàmsakas on this particular point of the apprehension of 
truth and falsity of cognitions. This is well evidenced by the writings of 
Gangesga and his followers. Regarding the last view, we are again in doubt 
about its origin. According to Madhavacarya, this is the view of the Bud- 
dhists.!? But we do not know which branch of Buddhism adhered to this view. 
Kumirila elucidated this position as follows. Falsity, being an absence of 
truth, is not an object (vastu), that is, not a real item which can be caused or 
produced. It is on a par with the fictitious rabbit's horn. Truth, being a vasi 
(object), should be produced by some real cause. But Santaraksita rejected 
all these four positions. Kamalaégila, while commenting on Santaraksita, elucr 
dated the position of the Buddhist as the fifth possibility.!? According to this 


aneous Con. 


view, both truth and falsity can very well be intrinsic in one case and extrinsic - 


in another. In the case of our first acquaintance (anabhydsadasa), that B 
hended extr- 


the case of a new cognition, truth and falsity should be appre ci 
sically. In other words, we depend on an extraneous condition for a ss 
or disconfirmation of such cognitions. In the case of our repeated acqua" 3 


10“Svato’satam asādhyatvāt kecid āhur dvayam svatah.” Ibid., verse 34ab 


: n ralio 
11"Pramünatvüpramanatve svatah Samkhyah samasritah.” S ‘arvadarsanasang 
(Poona, 1951), p. 279. 
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„asadaśā), however, truth or falsity of cognition becomes intrinsically 
(20) For example, because of our repeated acquaintance, the truth of such 

i jw" ns as “water will quench our thirst," and falsity of such cognitions as 
M shell is yellow," will be revealed automatically with the cognitions. 
a s words on the prakasa theory—the theory of the apprehension of an 
ce of cognition —may be in order. The main problem under considera- 

a here, a8 Professor Mohanty rightly suggests, is “How do I know that I 
A ,?" In order to understand precisely what the Indian philosophers meant 
Pon g and suggesting possible answers to this philosophic question, we 
E keep in mind that some philosophers hold cognition itself to be a per- 
ceptible object. However, they differ as regards the nature of the perception 
of an instance of cognition. There are yet other philosophers who maintain 
that cognition is not at all a perceptible object. We know a cognitive state 


jnstan 


through inference. 
éjlikanatha, an exponent of the Prabhakara Mimamsaka school, holds that 


cognition is self-revelatory (sva-prakāśa) in the sense that a cognitive state 
inthe form ‘I know this’ always reveals not only the object expressed by “this” 
but also the knowing subject as well as the knowledge. Thus, ‘I know this’ 
| becomes logically equivalent to ‘I know that I know this.’ On the analogy of 
light revealing also the light itself, ‘reveal’ is claimed to be a reflexive relation 
when applied to knowledge. The Vijfianavada school of Buddhism also re- 
gards cognition as self-revelatory, but they maintain that a cognitive state 


. | reveals nothing but itself. Their philosophical conviction is that there is no 


other reality but a series of cognition-moments or cognitive states. The so- 
called object of cognition is nothing but the cognition itself appearing (for 
| some metaphysical reason, to be sure) as the object. Thus, we may say that 
, Reveal operates, according to Vijfianavada, as a totally reflexive relation. 
The Advaita Vedanta also holds to the doctrine of self-revelation of cognition, 
but I shall not discuss their position here. 

Silikanatha argues that if cognition is not admitted to be self-revelatory, 
then it should not be credited with the revealing of objects. This would imply 
that revelation of any object is impossible, and consequently our vyavahara 
(verbal behavior) with regard to reality would be impossible. Salikanatha 
“en concedes that under this theory each cognition will be of the nature of 
ees insofar as the cognition apprehends itself. Thus, the classification of 
En into perception, inference, and so on, operates only with regard to 

bt. me (prameya). All instances of cognition are perceptually revealed 
ognizing subject.14 

he Nyaya system maintains that cognition is by nature a perceptible object, 


l4 E : 
179 x Sälikanātha, Prakaraņapañcikā (Benares: Banaras Hindu University, 1961), 
» lines 1-5, 


LJ 
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but it is not self-perceptible. Murari Misra, the Mimamsaka, ae 
the Nyàya theory in this respect. We perceive a cognitive state 
perception, technically called anuvyavasaya, which arises in the m Thine, 
first cognition. In other words, if Kı is a cognitive state which ap of t 
object a and Ke is another cognitive state which apprehends Ki, d San 
Ko. It is, however, conceded that Kə may not happen at all after Kin Kis 
cases if any counteracting situation (pratibandhaka) develops. This a Some 
called paratah-prakasa, which means that cognition is not Self-revelato > is 
the Sāmkhya-Yoga system too, cognition is not self-revelatory, Accordin 
them, a cognitive state is a modification of buddhi, and it is perceptually na 
nized by pure consciousness (caitanya) which constitutes the essence id 
purusa (soul). 

To oppose the Vijfianavada school of Buddhism, Kumirila Bhatta (with 
whom the Bhatta school of Mimamsa started) maintains that cognition is by 
nature imperceptible. Kumarila also supports the theory that cognition is not 
self-revelatory, but in a quite different sense. He asserts that a cognitive state 
is inferentially cognizable only through a property called known-nes 
(jfíatatà) , which an object of cognition acquires when cognized. Mohanty has 
explained this process in detail (p. 8). 

The prakàsa theory of the Indian philosophers seems to contain some valu- 
able philosophical insights, and a detailed analysis of different theories regard- 
ing this problem may be as useful as the analysis of the prāmāņya theory. 
But, I must add here, quoting Professor Mohanty's own remark in the Pref- 
ace, that one must also “know where to draw the line between what is living 
and what is dead, a task which has yet to be done with regard to much of 
Indian philosophy." 


ms to ¢ 
by a 


Since Mohanty has elaborately discussed the pramapya theory, I shall limit | 


myself to some comments here and there. The Prabhakaras maintain that all 
cognitive states are necessarily true. Following Ramanujacarya, Mohanty 
discusses three different kinds of truth, yatharthya, pramanya, and samyakive. 
The test of samyaktva is the absence of contradiction in practice. I think the 
author’s statement that “The test of samyaktva is the absence of uncontre- 
dicted practice" (p. 7) is due to an oversight or a slip. PET. 
Mohanty deals with the problem of memory-cognition (smrtt) and its m 
sible connection with pramanya (truth in the strictest sense) in several p a 
(pp. 7, 39-40). Some historical remarks might be added in this ons m 
The almost proverbial ambiguity in the use of the term $r amanyo i 
ancients might have been responsible, to some extent, for the attitude is 
philosophers who refused to accept memory-cognition as à separate ine 
Pramana sometimes meant an authoritative source of knowledge, $07! 
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n authority. And some kind of independence is usually attached to the 
simply 3 authority. A memory-cognition or remembering is nothing but a 
tio M of some previous experience, and the causal conditions which 
re the previous experience are not necessary for this reproduction. 


duce | 
ro s if the previous experience were an authority, the memory reproduction 

E 1 ` . . 
à id only be a copy of such authority. In other words, “authoritative” will 
wou 


te only à transferred epithet when applied to the memory reproduction of a 
revious experience. Vague realization of this sort of difference between mem- 
oy and direct experience prevented the ancient writers from calling memory 
a pramana. Later on, it crystallized simply into a matter of linguistic decision. 
Thus, Vacaspati makes the right point when he says that the relation of word 
ip its meaning is conventionally established through public usage (lokavyav- 
dära), and since pramāņa is not used to include memory (smrti) we should 
pot call memory a Pramüáma. It should be noted that in the Jaina tradition 
memory is accepted as a pramdna. The Jaina philosophers began discussions 
ofthe pramàna theory at a relatively late date, and they were right in exposing 
the vulnerability of the position that memory-cognition cannot be claimed to 
be true (prama). If perception and inference are regarded as true because of 
their agreement with facts (samvdda), then a memory-cognition, when it 


| agrees with fact, cannot be denied that privilege.1® It should also be noted 
- | that those philosophers who were, according to Mohanty, “unfair” to memory, 


even admitted implicitly that memory can very well be correct when it repro- 
duces a true experience. In any case, a more detailed and critical examination 
of the controversy over whether or not memory is a pramdna may give us 
more insight into the exact meaning of the term pramüna. 

The Prabhakara account of error makes a very interesting study in contrast 


, vith the Nyàya theory of error. For the Prābhākaras there is no error in 


our cognitive states. The so-called error consists in our non-apprehension of 
the fact that two cognitive states (or the two cognized objects) are not related 
(nsomsargagraha). Thus, to mistake is to miss something, namely, unrelated- 
"Ss (asamsarga), and not to take or grasp anything wrongly. Thus, when 
We mistake a rope for a snake, we have two cognitive states: the one which 
Puedo the rope is presented by perception, and the other which refers to 
e» i snake-ness is presented by memory. Error consists in our nos seeing 
es es Even when a conch shell appears yellow to one’s jaundiced 

» tae color yellow actually belongs to the disease, that is, jaundice in the 


Yy . . 
6 and not to the conch shell, which lies outside our body. Our error, in this 
See 


18 
lines us Nyàyavarttikatatparyatikà, Kashi Sanskrit Series, 24 (Benares, 1925), p. 21, 


10 
See Hemacandra, Pramanamimamsa (Ahmedabad, Calcutta, 1939), pp. 33-34. 


. 
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case, consists in our missing this disconnection of the two objects, ¢ 

and the color yellow. This account of error is opposed by the N, M Shell 


The Nyāya takes a positive attitude and maintains that we directly theo E 
the wrong thing which is not really present in our field of percente d i 
wrong perception may be aided sometimes by memory, and s ometimes y Our |j 
Y the | i 

Jt 


diseased or defective sense organ. But the resulting cognitive state i 
where we actively connect (or construct a connection between) t 
objects, instead of passively failing to notice their unrelatedness o 
tion. It may be that for the Nyaya theory the model was the typical opes, 
example, where there is a psychological basis (viz., intervention of "m lake 
the snake-idea) for error, while for the Prabhakara theory the mo del EU 
case of a defective or diseased sense organ, where there is a Physical be 
for error. Thus, for the Nyàya it was, to begin with, the misconstruction ofa 
relation, whereas for the Prabhakara it was a mechanical failure obscuring 
the factual disconnection. But both theories were extended and modified to 


S one Whole 
WO differen 
T disconnee. 


cover all patent as well as recalcitrant cases of error. E 

Mohanty devotes more time to explaining the Vedanta theory of truth T 
(prāmāņya) as presented by Madhusüdana. While this critical account is | jj 
quite illuminating, one might also feel that analysis of the account of any pre- n 


Ganigega writer would have been more relevant to the introduction of Gai- | th 
gesa's theory of truth. Besides Kumarila, we have in Santaraksita, Kamalasila, | si 
and Jayanta detailed accounts and criticisms of the prāmānņya theory. Analysis | ne 
of these materials might have proved to be rewarding. oc 

Mohanty has given a penetrating explanation of the Nyàya conception of | A 
jiiana (pp. 25-37). The postulate of mirvikalpaka perception, that is, pre- | of 
judgmental cognitive state, was associated with a number of important philo- | ri 
sophical problems. The controversy over this seems to have started with Din- | rie 
“naga (ca. 500 A.D.), although the definition of perception stated by Gautama | wi 
(ca. 100-200 a.D.) in Nyaya-sütra 1.1.4 was, under the simplest interpreti: | th 
tion, applicable more directly to our sense-perception rather than to our per jal 
ceptual judgment. The peculiar interpretation of Nyaya-sütra 1.1.4 oe ne 
by Vacaspati Miéra (ca. 900 A.D.) was at best an innovation, as ec si 
by Vacaspati’s own remark that although the explanation he offered was x ace 
to be found in the earlier commentary of Vatsyayana (ca. 350 A.D.) or m z a 
sub-commentary of Uddyotakara (ca. 600 a.D.) he had followed his 0", [ior 
teacher (guru) Trilocana in this matter.18 Thus, the clear-cut d 
perception into non-judgmental (nirvikalpa) and judgmental or con 


assification % | gi 
struct | pe 


11 Some" : v ede DAP 
- Some of the points Mohanty raises will also be found in my g Tun 
nyàya Doctrine of Negation, pp. 6-21. (v 


18 See Nyäyavārttikatātparyafīkā (Benares, 1925), p. 133, lines 9-15. 
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was an aftermath of Dinnaga’s criticism of the Nyāya theory. For 
ila Bhatta (ca. 625 A.D.), a pre-judgmental cognitive state is the direct 
¢ the reality without differentiation and conceptualization. This cog- 


0 ; vade ; 
P held to be psychologically and historically prior to our perceptual 


g ; 
nitive state 15 


 jgment- 2 ; r : 
D. Nyaya-Vaisesika writers like Vacaspati and Sridhara followed mainly 


Kumarila in their exposition of the pre-judgmental state. But in Navya-nydya, 
ihe status of this non-judgmental cognitive state is reduced to a logical con- 
gruction. According to Navya-nyaya, the non-judgmental cognitive state is 
gerer revealed to us, that is, never apprehended by our inner perception or 
reflective awareness (anwvyavasàya). Thus, its content is not describable in 
words because, unless a cognitive state is revealed to us (by inner perception 
or by any other means), there cannot be any vyavahüra or verbal behavior 
(such as communication through speech) with regard to it. In simple lan- 
guage, although this cognitive state has a content (because a content-less 
cognition would be a meaningless term for Nydya) it is not expressible in 
words. Again, the content of this cognitive state does not admit of any philo- 
sophic analysis because it is only our inner perception (anuvyavasaya) that 
gives us the datum for such an analysis, and it has already been stated that 
the non-judgmental cognitive state does not admit of such inner perception. 
Since all this amounts to saying that the non-judgmental cognitive state is 
never known to us, one can very well entertain doubt with regard to its actual 
occurrence. To answer this doubt, Navya-nyaya gives the following argument : 
A constructive or judgmental cognitive state, namely, a perceptual judgment 
of the form ‘that which is characterized or qualified by p, presupposes a cog- 
nition of the qualifier p. This rule is evidently based upon the common expe- 


| ence that in order to know something white one must first cognize what is 


white color. Thus, a perceptual cognition which describes something as a* pot, 
that is, which in Nyàya analysis attributes pot-ness to something, presupposes 
a logically prior cognition of pot-ness. If this logically prior cogrlition of pot- 
ES is not presented to us by any other means, we have to admit the hypoth- 
“is of its being presented by perception.!? In the case of our first (perceptual) 
quaintance with a pot, the required cognition of pot-ness cannot be due to 
memory because pot-ness has not been experienced before. Only the conditions 
fr the perception of pot-ness as ar object can be said to be present in the 
sen situation, Therefore, our cognition of the attribute pot-ness must be a 
Mtceptual cognition in this case. No 
ss 

OEE Gange£a : “prathamikam gaur iti pratyaksam jñānam janya-visegama-]nàna- 


inya 7 S à : A es 3 
(nit jJanya-visista-jfüanatvat anumitivat.’ Tattvacintàmami, Part I, Bibliotheca Indica 


Mathuri) (Calcutta, 1888), p. 817. 
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There is, thus, a shift of emphasis in the Navya-nyaya theory 
mental perception. This is not exactly the same as what is called ; 
in Kumiarila’s theory. We arrive at this cognitive state by a Process of j^. 
construction described above. Following a similar logical argument Bie 
proved that this non-judgmental perceptual state is by nature not M is 
inner perception or reflective awareness (anuvyavasaya), and thus its ed to 
is never revealed to us. This position is quite consistent with the Nyàya ica 
of knowledge, according to which not all our cognitive states are nei 
revealed to us, that is, cognized by us.?? Thus, a cognitive state is ie 
(pratyaksayogya) but may not be perceived if all the causal conditions i 
not present, just as a pot is a perceptible object but may not be perceived if ; 
is hidden from the eye. The content of a non-constructive perceptual state can 
only be inferentially established because such a perceptual state itself is, in 
Navya-nyaya theory, a matter of logical presupposition, rather than a discern- 
ible psychological event. Besides the elaborate Navya-nyàya argument to 
show that a non-constructive. perceptual state is never perceived, the very 
attempt to accord a logical status to this perceptual state springs from 


the feeling that the existence of such a perceptual state can never be proved | 


by our inner perception or reflective awareness (amuvyavasüya). In other 
words, the non-perception of such a perceptual state follows from its very 
definition in Navya-nyàya. When it is explained in this way, we can be ina 


position to answer the charge of obscurity brought by Mohanty against the | 


Navya-nyàya “metaphysician.” He remarks: “Though however the contents 
of savikalpa become objects of reflective awareness, the contents of nirvikalpa 
do not,—a fact, for the explanation of which the metaphysician could only 
postulate some obscure pratibadhya-pratibandhaka relation" (p. 34). In spite 


of some obvious difficulties involved in the notion of a non-constructive cog: | 


nitive state, I believe that one can give a reasonably good explanation of this 
notion in Navya-nyàya following Gangesa’s remarks in the Nirvikalpakavada 
of his Tattvácintàmani. : 
It might be useful to add a few words further to clarify the Navya-nyay? 
concept of non-constructive perception. It is conceded that there are ceram 
simple irreducible objects which are perceptible but which can only be m 
ceived through our constructive perceptual state. Thus not all elements n 
form the content of our constructive or judgmental perception are necessari] 
perceived at our non-constructive state. An abhdva, that is, the due 2 x 
pot, which is an irreducible entity in the ontological scheme grae a 
Vaisesika school, is perceieved only in our constructive cognitive p 
EMEND navigant 


E ; 7 IH aor t 
20 Thus, cf. Gañgeśa’s remark: “vitter avasyavedyatvabhavenanavas 
Ibid., p. 798. 
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ever be an object of our non-constructive perception.?! It is even cony 
M. hat constructive (savikalpa) and non-constructive (nirvikalpa) states 
v better be explained as qualificatory (saprakaraka) and non-qualifica- 
jot gisprakaraka) states respectively. Gaügesa seems to allow that even the 
r ; ognitive state may be partly qualificatory and partly non-qualificatory, 
‘nat is, partly constructive and partly non-constructive.?? Thus, the same visual 
M os of a cow is qualificatory from the point of view of the individual 
a (which is perceived) because cow-ness or cow universal appears as quali- 
Rs the cow; and it is non-qualificatory from the point of view of cow-ness 
(nich also forms the content of perception) because nothing appears as 
qualifying cow-ness. The property of being constructive in character and that 
of being non-constructive in character are not two mutually exclusive proper- 
ties like two natural class characters, such as cow-ness and horse-ness. In 
ther words, the same individual cannot be both a cow and a horse, but the 
gme cognitive state can be both in part constructive and in part non-construc- 
tive? From another point of view, the non-constructive cognition is said to 
pe neither true nor false because truth and falsity, in Nyàya theory, can only 


same 


| apply to a constructive state. This falsifies the idea that the Nyaya theory of 


truth needs only an agreement or correspondence between the content of a 
cognition and the reality. The content of a non-constructive perception may 
very well be said to agree with the reality, but for Navya-nyàya such a per- 
ception is neither true nor false. The question of truth and falsity arises when 
and only when the cognitive state is propositional, that is, qualificatory. If 
the qualifier which appears in the cognition as qualifying something x also 
qualifies that v ontologically or in reality, then the cognition is true; otherwise 
itis false, 

Mohanty's brief reference to the “total unanalysable visayata” pertaining to 
inon-erroneous cognition is also very important (n., p. 36). By introducing 
two distinct types of visayatü (content-ness), the Naiyayikas tried to mark 
off the content of error from that of a true cognition. The present reviewer 
tas tried to explain this problem in some detail elsewhere.?* 

Mohanty’s brilliant analysis of Garigesa's definition of truth forms the most 
interesting part of his introductory essay. In a previous publication he suc- 
"Cy remarked that truth, according to Gangesa, is a “hybrid” entity.25 I 
,J€e Gafgeía: “ata evabhave na nirvikalpakam. . . " Ibid., p. 822. 

. see Gangesa: “gaur iti savikalpakam api gotvamse nirvikalpakam eva tatra 


Mebirabhanat bhane vànavasthà nirvikalpakasiddhis ca.” Ibid., pp. 823-824. 


toj) ce Gaüge$a: “ata eva nirvikalpakatva-savikalpakatve na jüti cākşuşatvādinā 
oL batten,” Ibid., p. 823. 


35 Cf. The Navya-nyàya Doctrine of Negation, pp. 27-29. 


fila] "o Mohanty, “On the Nature of the Prümànya Theory,” Our Heritage [Cal- 
» 8 (1960), 43-47, 


e. 
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„was not quite sure about the exact significance of this remark, and a, 
I expressed doubt about its validity? But in the present book Mone gy 
made his point nicely (pp. 43, 45, 74-75). I wish to add only Janty hag 


One co 
mr 
here. nent 


Gangega’s conception of truth contains both epistemic and ontolo 
ponents, and this, according to Mohanty, is its main difference fro 
semantic concept of truth of A. Tarski. While I am now quite jn oo the 
with this view, I wish to point out also that Tarski’s notion of truth on 
applies to sentences and is always to be related to a specific language 2a 
Gangesa’s concept of truth (pramātva) applies directly to Particular oc E 
rences of cognitive states (jñāna). Although this point seems pe 
needs to be stressed because the well-known antinomy of the liar (ie 
Epimenides’ paradox) can be shown to be quite meaningful in Tarski’, a 
mantic conception of truth. In a language system we can always find some 
device by which we can construct a sentence whose subject term will refer 
to the sentence itself. And thus, with Tarski's postulate of ob ject-language and 
meta-language, we can solve the paradox of the liar. However, under Gan- 
gesa's theory of truth, we cannot even formulate the liar paradox Successfully, 
As long as Ganhgesa follows the Nyàya-Vai$esika system and maintains 
that no cognitive state is self-revelatory, we cannot think of a cognitive state 
the content of which will consist of the same cognitive state itself in order that 
we may attribute truth and falsity to it; that is, we would cognize it at the 
same time as true or false. Another way of formulating the liar paradox would 
be to imagine a possible cognitive state which can be of the form "all (my) 
cognitive states are false." But here too, in order to avoid the self-revelatori- 
ness (sva-prakàsa) of this cognition, we have to exclude this present cognitive 


g ica] Com. 


it 


state from the extension of the term “all (my) cognitive states.” Gangesa ' 


would perhaps say that our perception with regard to all cognitive states refers 

to all cognitive states only through the perceptual (or apprehensional) con; 

nection of the class character jñānatva (i.e. the essential property for being 

a cognitive state). But such an indirect self-reference does not apparently 

go against the Nyāya theory of the non-self-revelatory character of all cog: 

nitions (paratah-prakasa) .?9 
26 Op. cit., p. 17, n. 


21 See A. Tarski, "The Semantic Conception of Truth,” in H. Feigl and T 
eds, Readings im Philosophical Analysis (New York: Appleton-Century-Cro : 


Sellars, 


p. 93. . ;sanatva. ral 
28 Cf. Gangega’s remark: “jianam prameyam eveti vyaptiynanant P » Talli 
sattyü svavisayam, i$varajRünam ahetukatvena sarva vigayatvàt svapraküsam- of 4 


avisayatva 


Juding 55€ 


cintamani, Part I, p. 798. Thus, Gangeáa allows self-reference (sv 
articular 


cognitive state provided the cognition is about all cognitive states Ie «7 
the predicative attribute is anything but truth or falsity. Truth or falsity © 
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geéa’s theory, a cognitive state which relates a to something b is true 

i ly if a is actually (i.e., ontologically) related to b. Mohanty distin- 

e the ontological component from the epistemological component in this 

t gishes But the so-called ontological component, namely, ‘a is actually 

e 

ght ndition of adequacy which any account of truth must satisfy.?? In other 

r E component preserves what is perhaps a tolerably clear sense of 
B debated formulation (by medieval European philosophers) : Veritas 
E edaequati rei et intellectus (truth is the correspondence between fact and 
ptellection). e ; 

The above remarks supply only a few supplementary points in the discus- 
gon of Gangesa’s theory of truth. Professor Mohanty has admirably put 
pgether the results of his critical study of Indian theories of knowledge and 
uth in a subsection of his introduction called “concluding remarks." He has 
diempted in a new way a reconcilation of the two conflicting theories regard- 
ing the apprehension of truth. The present reviewer feels that on the whole 
Mohanty's critical study has surpassed, to a considerable degree, most other 
ġudies in Indian philosophy in both its depth and merit. The occurrence of 
ome serious printing errors and the half-hearted use of diacritical marks in 
ansliterating Sanskrit names do not detract from the high merit of this im- 
portant work. 

BimaL KRISHNA MATILAL 

University of Toronto 
ngnitive state is not apprehended by the same cognitive state, nor even when that cog- 
Wwe state itself is apprehended. This is the main contention of the paratah-pramanya 
ory of Gañgeśa. For a somewhat closer formulation of the liar paradox in the Indian 


mext, see Bhartrhari, Vakyapadiya, Chap. III, 3/25,27,28. 
See Tarski, of. cit., p. 54 f. 
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Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and 
comparative philosophy. Authors and publishers are encouraged to 
send review copies of appropriate books to the Editor. 


JE CONCEPT OF PERFECTION IN THE TEACHINGS OF KANT 
Eo THE GITA. By B. S. Gauchhwal. Delhi, Patna, Varanasi: Motilal Banar- 


dass, 1967. Pp. xi + 184. Rs. 18/. 


It is the main purpose of this book to show that, contrary to the 
yidely held opinion, Kant propounded a moral "religion" which rests on the 
asumption of a personal and benevolent God. Insofar as this religion is grounded 
mthe “good will" it is, Mr. Gauchhwal argues, closer to the spirit of the Gita than 
ay other Western or Indian school or system. 

The author further maintains that the prevalent notion that Kant propounded a 
vacuous ethic with duty alone as the highest good is baseless. He argues that both 
Kant and the Gita grappled with the problem of a transcendent ideal and yet built 
w an ethics of disinterested action within such a metaphysical outlook. The aim 
ofthe book is an ambitious one, and Mr. Gauchhwal goes about proving his case 
ina very methodical and thorough manner. 

The work is divided into nine chapters, the first two dealing in a quite general 
tshion with the concepts of perfection in both Indian and Western thought. The 
third and fourth chapters deal in order with the more specific notions of perfection 
i Kant and the Gi/à. These are followed by a chapter of comparison in which 
Mr. Gauchhwal points out clearly and forcefully the great similarity between the 
ho systems. The sixth and seventh chapters examine those methods of attaining 
jtlection which are advocated by Kant and the Gita. These chapters are followed 
‘ko by a section of comparison. , 

The book ends with some “concluding remarks” in which the author says that 
ve “similarities between the two [Kant and the Gité] are so serious and so close 

tno student can ignore them. .. .” Certainly Mr. Gauchhwal is right in this, and 

“argues his case very convincingly. 

Poe book fails ultimately in its interpretation of Kant. The author is unable 
Ete substance" which he believes is to be found in the supposedly 
xs S Santian ethic. To the contrary, in his close comparison of the two systems 

2 auchhwa] often indicates a very similar emptiness in both Kant and the Gita. 
h ian an especial distortion of Kant’s philosophy in those sections where the 
ith um €mpts to make of the postulates of pure practical reason a “personal God” 

* om we are supposed to effect a “living communication.” Such a thesis is a 

and ambitious one, but Mr. Gauchhwal fails utterly to establish it. 
an of “comparative analysis” which the author employs is interesting, 

» and the book should be of great value to students of comparative thought. 
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^. . . . 
‘The work offers a wealth of insight into the systems of both Kant 
and those with an interest in either of these areas will find it Profitable re e Gi 


ding, ho 


Wittray Cie, 
University of Hon Is 
ai 


LOGICAL POSITIVISM AS A THEORY OF MEANING. By Sac 


Ganguly. Bombay, New Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, London, New York. 


lishers, 1967. Pp. 219. Rs. 18.00. 


hindrana 


Allied Pip. 


The title of this book is somewhat misleading in that it oh 
an acceptance of orthodox positivism as the basis for a theory of meaning pus 
however, is not the author's intention. On the contrary, he is interested in deve 
ing a theory of meaning with a freshly revised principle of verifiability an 
foundation, and as far as the celebrated positivists of the Vienna Circle are Ed 


cerned, he indulges in a lively critique of their position and attempts to rectify | 


their mistaken views in regard to the dual problems of meaning and communication 

Ganguly maintains that the Logical Positivists allowed the principle of verifiail 
ity to die of atrophy because of the sterile formalism in which they had become 
ensnared. His intention is to resurrect the principle in a form quite different from 
that espoused by the early positivists, and to strengthen it through the elimination 
of this formalism. The task is performed by allowing certain basic psychological 


facts to function in the operation of the theory. This admission is referred to as | 


*psychologism," and it is upon this issue that the author’s disagreement with the 
positivists settles. The form of psychologism which Ganguly is here advocating has 
been called “epistemologism” by Herbert Feigl. It is described as “. . . a kind of 
dependence ultimately on a set of empirical facts which are psychological in the 
sense of necessarily containing a personal variable in their description" (p. %). 
The Logical Positivists considered this to be a vice, a fallacy. The author, on tle 


other hand, argues that it is both natural and necessary for a consistent empiricist | 


epistemology and that positivists such as Carnap, Feigl, Ayer, and others wet 
absolutely mistaken in rejecting these psychological facts. 
The admission of psychologism also allows Ganguly to argue agalt 


acc n ges ; E pu : d 
ism," and any revisions in the verifiability principle in terms of ““confirmabiliy 
Tt also permits him 


possibility of otf 
blishes this pos 
bility. 
The book is interesting and well argued, and offers a fresh approach t chto 
positivism. The author remarks in the Preface that his purpose is m 
offer solutions as to “provoke the able workers in the field" to devot 
attention to these complex problems of meaning and communication. 
that this work is fully capable of producing the ES 


ast “physical | 


desired effect: entre v lite 


It might be interesting to note that the author, a Reader at e ^ pdn|Xi 


Advanced Study in Philosophy, Visva-Bharati University, Sant 


ane na 
makes no attempt to relate his work to the Indian tradition, and that ! 
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:bliography one cannot find a single reference to Indian philosophy. In? 
s bo: case, being an Indian philosopher is purely a geographical accident. 
angu 


Epwarp J. QUIGLEY 
University of Hawaii ` 


JE pHILOSOPHY OF INTEGRALISM. By Haridas Chaudhuri. 2nd ed. 
pondicherry : Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 1967. Pp. viii + 181. Rs. 12.00. 

This is the latest book on the theme of integral nondualism by 
paridas Chaudhuri, professor of Indian philosophy at the American Academy of 
Asian Studies in San Francisco. The author is well-known as the chief proponent 
fintegralism, or the philosophy of Sri Aurobindo, and he has written several other 
toks on the subject. The Philosophy of Integralism is his attempt to show how 
iniegralism, by reconciling current philosophic positions, is the culmination of both 
the Eastern and Western traditions. Thus, being essentially a comparative survey, 
the book broadly treats traditional problems and conflicts such as those between 
existentialism and essentialism, mind and matter, mysticism and rationalism, change 
and permanence, etc. 

The author sees the integral philosophy to be the result of thousands of years 
of metaphysical speculation. "The integral outlook which was germinally present 
inthe Vedas and Upanisads, which became a dynamic force in the spiritual 
renaissance of India since early nineteenth century, received its complete philo- 


| sophic expression in the writings of Sri Aurobindo. It gained a perfectly consistent 


ad mature form, which may be designated integral nondualism" (p. 20). The 
term nondualism is by no means a newcomer on the speculative landscape. The 
author gives due credit to the original formulations of Buddhism and the Vedanta, 


, | but at the same time, Sri Aurobindo’s integralism 


transforms ancient nondualism into an affirmative and dynamic attitude to life by incor- 
wrating into it the evolutionary perspective. Ancient nondualism aims at ecstatic union 
with the eternal, Integral nondualism is dynamic and creative union with the eternal. 
Secondly, integral nondualism affirms Being as the undivided unity of the formless and 
multiple forms, According to ancient nondualism, ultimate reality is the formless, the 
indeterminable. Forms and determinations are unreal from the ultimate standpoint. 
the view of integral nondualism, forms and determinations also are very real from the 
imate standpoint. They are the glory of the creative urge inherent in Being (p. 32). 


After thus having defined and differentiated the integral philosophy, the author 
M à comprehensive survey of related Western doctrines, and it is in this 
Ma that most of the book's shortcomings are to be found. Whether lacking 
Mise nt erudition or suffering from spacial limitations, the author has oversim- 
oh Many, of the Western views. The implicit theme of the book is that there 

9 philosophic conflict whatever which is not reconciled by the integral view. 


n UE emerges as the awaited panacea for the ails of modern thought, and 
noo 


«tet Shthe 


urobindo is elevated to a near-divine status. In the attempt at this great 
SIs, many seminal concepts are presented incompletely, while some are 
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"dealt a Procrustean fate in order that they may be synthesized. The bool 
Elves 


formal relations between integralism and other doctrines but lacks dis 

the why and how of philosophic argumentation. This, together with des Nt op Ip; 
claims for integralism, cause the emotive appeal of the book to edis a fervent of 
making it appear as if integralism differs from other nondualisms in 4 m Tation soll! 
—that of employing bhakti-marga. ird respect p 
Though scholars may take issue with the book for such reasons, it do a 
an admirable explication of a truly living philosophy, and for that fessi Temain y 
is justified. To deal with the whole of both Eastern and Western thoy ee it te 
sitates spreading oneself somewhat thinly. Now that the foundation icm etes. im 
a more rigorous treatment of some of the deeper problems of integralism S en laid E 
and certainly desirable. Possible a 
Neat L. CHonor to l 
University of Hawai | 

AESTHETIC ENJOYMENT (ITS BACKGROUND IN PHILOSOPHY 
AND MEDICINE). By R. K. Sen. Calcutta: Calcutta University Press, 1966, | 7E] 
Pp. xxiii + 533. Rs. 25/. 7E 
Wo 

Mr. Sen's main objective in this book is to place Bharata's theory 

of rasa into the perspective of his time, apart from Abhinavagupta's commentary, 

In this, he claims to differ from the main writers on the subject of rasa: “We | fe 
have to note that the illuminating discussion of Rasa by such eminent scholars as | inve 
Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, Mm. P. V. Kane, and Dr. S. K. De, are all carried in vacuo, | gott 
divorced from the main trends of Bharata's times" (p. xii). T 

In particular, Mr. Sen wishes to show that if Bharata’s theory is placed in | auth 
perspective, then one will see the very strong conceptual influence of ancient the 
medicine on aesthetic theory. “It is needless to point out,” he writes, “that Dr. Das e 

ma 


Gupta is not aware of Bharata’s very great debt to Patanjala-Caraka, or how 
deeply has Bharata been influenced by the Ayurveda. . . . In all these, the present , gro 
writer is a pioneer, and breaks absolutely new ground, which will help interpret | ons 
Indian rasa speculations.” 
That there should be such a relationship might strike Western readers as odi, : 
but it need not. Aristotle's term "kartharsis" undoubtedly had its principle use ^ d 
early medicine. takes ie 
In fact, the notion of “purging” is just the sort of thing that Mr. Sen E 
Bharata to have in mind in his theory of rasa. For it is through the experienc x 
the various rasas (anger, passion, etc.) that one achieves the sort of E Js ial 
scribed in early medical texts. “Bharata’s Rasa-concept is deeply influenced .’ (p.] T 
Patanjala analysis of balance and equipoise lying at the root of all happine 
350). ' y ideas ge Ar 
In a way this is not surprising, since these texts have as their centra = fe 1 dle 
same ideas as the religions of Hinduism and Buddhism. Its just Bie fron s a 
separate them. The goals of both medicine and religion were to elevate Thy 
the world of desire to something unitary and transcendent. 
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W successful is Mr. Sen's account of aesthetic enjoyment? Here it is necessary? 
2 ate two issues. (1) Is Bharata's aesthetic theory best understood in terms 


i i0 E medicine? Mr. Sen's extensive scholarship in an obscure area gives us a 
t "i affirmative answer to this question. Our understanding of Bharata is made 
| soli M ore complete. But there is another issue which Mr. Sen often seems to 
i uc e with the first: (2) Is aesthetic enjoyment itself best understood in these 

nius Mr. Sen begins with the attempt to read Bharata against the background 
i p ure but ends in the following way: “The trend of argument of the whole 
i of is to find out further the essence of aesthetic enjoyment. The present writer 
ie or the first time again, emphatically, shown how at the core of all aesthetic 


d, joyment, there lies a unique balance and equipoise" (p. 473). But this “balance 
le a equipoise” has been explicated with reference to a discipline closely similar 
i homeopathic medicine. This "trend of argument” might well meet considerable 
resistance outside of India. 
JAMES MANLEY 
University of Hawaii 


Y 
6, | ZEN DUST (THE HISTORY OF THE KOAN IN RINZAI [LIN-CHI] 
ZEN). By Isshu Miura and Ruth Fuller Sasaki. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, Inc., 1966. Pp. xxii + 547. $15.00. 
: Faced with the problem of communicating Buddha's experience 
We |ofenlightenment without any “dependence on words and letters," the Zen masters 
as | invented a unique device: the koan. Of course, the koan too was “but dust to be 
wo, | gotten rid of.” Yet it proved to be a powerful medium of communication. 
This work is devoted to the koan, and “is a greatly expanded version of the 
in |authors' The Zen Koan.” The main text is divided into three parts. Part One views 
ent {the koan from a historical perspective and traces its evolution. The core of the 
Das | book is Part Two. A hierarchical classification of the various types of koans is 
iow | made, Well-defined steps in the disciple's progress are charted, and the koans are 
ent | grouped according to their appropriateness for study in each stage. Part Three 
pret |Unsists of selections from an anthology of phrases used in koan study. For a 
teginning student this part would be an excellent introduction to the mood of Zen. 
odd, | The main text is extensively annotated: the text consists of 122 pages, and the 
e in Notes comprise 184 pages. There is a wealth of historical information in these 
Mtes not otherwise available to Western students. The bibliography of 148 pages 
akes toes Not merely list the works cited in the main text and notes, but gives a descrip- 
e of lon of the contexts of many of these works. The book also contains maps of Zen 
pre ES in China and Japan, tables of Chinese dynasties and Japanese eras, genealog- 
n a charts of Zen lines, ten drawings by Hakuin, and an index. 
iU A he chief value of this book—besides its detailed and painstaking scholarship— 
ie ere systematic account of the koan given in Part Two. Unfortunately, most 
un Writers on Zen do not treat the koan with the attention it deserves. One 


i : 
t re With the feeling that the whole business is a rather sophisticated "in" joke. 
f 


a : : $ 
»,. Onsequence a genuine seeker after enlightenment is unable to comprehend 


j 


à person spends years grappling with words. This book brings out the vital 
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“art played by the koan in shaping the total outlook of one e. 
learn," and thereby shows koan study to be an unsurpassed technique ; lig 8 
spiritual education. o Consistent 
AJl in all, a remarkable book: both scholarly and profound, and an j 
addition to existing Zen literature. invaluable 
US ANJAN Saura 
muersity of Hawaii 


INTRODUCTION: TO RADHAKRISHNAN (THE MAN AND 
THOUGHT). By S. J. Samartha. New York: Association Press, 1964 PS 
5 * Xil 


+ 127. $2.25. Paper. 


There seems to be a tendency in contemporary Indian philoso h 
ical circles to idolize Radhakrishnan as the modern example of the best of n 
and even of world thought. Such an attitude prevents valid and constructive Ta 
analysis of Radhakrishnan’s philosophy. In the present work Samartha falls into 
this trap, presenting, under the guise of an objective analysis, an unconvincing 
eulogy to the greatness of his master. Nowhere in this short book is there any 
discussion of the gaps or weak points of Radhakrishnan’s system and presentation 
of Hinduism; rather, the picture is painted of a modern sage who can do no wrong 


either in philosophy or in action. 


Also, the work is sorely lacking in biographical content. A few pages in the first | 


chapter are devoted to a quick and grossly incomplete survey of Radhakrishnan's 


youth. In this sense, it does not fully live up to its title. 
In his exposition of Radhakrishnan's philosophy, Samartha again fails to make 


any meaningful contribution. Where Radhakrishnan is vague, Samartha is more |; 


vague, at times reaching the point of saying nothing at all. 
Thus, it is the opinion of the reviewer that Samartha's work has little value tc 


anyone interested in gaining some concrete knowledge of Radhakrishnan's philos | 
his thought , 


ophy; moreover, it exemplifies, by magnification, those elements of 


which are least admirable. 
Tuomas M. Bova 


University of Haw 


Į 
THE EAST AND THE WEST: A STUDY OF THEIR PSYCHIC AND 
2nd Printing: 


CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS. By Sidney Lewis Gulick. 
Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1964. Pp. 412. $6.95. 


2 v 

The countries of Asia are presently involved in 2 pum a 
olutionary social, political, and cultural change. Ancient customs and at oduct! 
being altered or abolished as new ways of living and thinking are being Ze essatil 
The highly developed science and technology of the Western world will nec 
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sized for the well-being of all mankind. The people of the East and Wes 
uti longer isolated from each other. It is the purpose of this book to promote 
ene mutual understanding between them. : 
past, efforts at mutual understanding have been basically limited to under- 
he diverse aspects of the phenomenal worlds of East and West. The 
hasizes that it is through an understanding of the absolute reality under- 
wing the phenomenal worlds that the two cultures really meet. It is truth that 
akes men free, and enables them to live the fullest life. When the peoples of the 
fast and West are able to understand each other on the level of ultimate reality, 
deir interaction will be truly harmonious and mutually beneficial. 
The author spent twenty-five years in Japan as an American missionary, during 
which time he had the opportunity to observe the peoples and cultures of the East. 
After returning to America, he spent many more years studying and comparing 
ihe religious and cultural backgrounds of the East and the West. His conclusions 
m the similarities and differences between the various countries are drawn from 
tis years of study and observation. He urges both Orientals and Occidentals to 
tmow the absolute reality behind the phenomenal world, and to conform in their 
conduct to the ultimate truth. 
The book is divided into twenty chapters. Chapter One offers an anthropological 
basis for the study. Chapter Two deals with the obstacles to mutual understanding 
between East and West, and the ways in which they might be overcome. The 
following three chapters are concerned with the personal, social, and ethical aspects 
ofthe East and the West. Chapters Six and Seven present contrasting elements in 
the Oriental and Occidental cultures, including various trends in education, religion, 
concepts of knowledge, human and moral values, and ultimate reality. From 
Chapter Eight through the concluding chapter, the aspects of culture manifested 
inthe conduct, attitudes, and social organization of the East and West are presented 
inthe context of their different metaphysical and religious orientations. Buddhism 
and Christianity are contrasted, followed by a more specific comparison of the 
Buddha and Christ images. Finally, in Chapter Twenty, certain general conclusions 
ae drawn from the basic concepts and heritages of the East and the West. The 
üthor restates the importance of developing an understanding of the fundamental 
differences and similarities of the two diverse cultures. In dealing with the various 
‘pects of Eastern and Western cultures, the author is concerned with questions of 
anthropology, philosophy, ethnology, history, philology, religion, ethiés, and other 
Pecialized areas of study. He admits to a lack of specialized training in the par- 
ticular fields involved. He points out, however, that the book is not intended for 
Pcialists. Tt is intended to assist the “average educated person” in his efforts to 
"derstand the cultures of the East and the West. 
In his emphasis throughout the book on the religious orientations of the East 
m West, the author has touched the fundamental truth at the basis of all 
Es of the world. Whether manifested in the customs and conduct ot either 
a ee or Occidental, he points out the importance of the basic seeking of all 

ätter the ultimate reality. 
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C. Y. CHANG 
University of Hawaii 
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RELIGION IN PHILOSOPHICAL AND CULTURAL PERSPECT 

CROSS-DISCIPLINARY APPROACH). By J. Clayton Feavey E 

Horosz. Princeton, N.J., Toronto, London: D. Van Nostrand Co. In ian 
E C, 1967, 


Pp. xiv + 504. $8.95. 


Beginning with the supposition that religion is a subi 
lends itself to philosophical and sociological interpretation, this iik Ms Which 
sixteen essays, approaches religion from varying vantage points. As such pus of 
the student an opportunity to study the living phenomenon of religion in à Offers 
aspects without becoming involved in one discipline to the exclusion of seus 
Part I is entitled “Religion in Philosophical Perspective" and views religiose 
the stances of idealism, realism, naturalism, neo-scholasticism, existentialism je 
nomenology, linguistic philosophy, process philosophy, and dialectical PUE 
Part II considers religion under the aspects of scientific humanism, pycha 
anthropology, historical perspective, and political and economic responsibility. is, 


This is a welcome book in an age when religion is coming under increasing | 


criticism—both constructive and destructive. It offers the student a general intro. 
duction to the field of religious reflection, as well as providing several original 
essays to provoke the student’s personal response to the subject. 

This reviewer was favorably impressed by the presence of several characteristics 
which books of this sort quite often neglect. Of prime importance was the general 
introduction to philosophical and religious terms included at the outset of many of 
the essays. Although several of these definitions could be challenged, they provide 
the student with the tools necessary for understanding the concepts under discus- 
sion. Of further merit was the inclusion of many Eastern notions which consider- 


ably broadened the scope of the book. Although not intended to be a book on the | 


philosophy of religion, the essays do mention proofs for the existence of God, the 
meaning of the word “God,” and the nature of religious language in general. 
The Preface states that “This volume will have achieved its purpose if it prompts 
the student to engage in serious, concerned reflection upon religion, both in its 
historical depth and in its contemporary significance.” The book offers material 


which, in a classroom situation, will foster this response. 
Terry O'CONNOR 


University of H await 


THE MIND OF INDIA (MASTERWORKS OF INDIAN THOUGHT 

FROM THE VEDIC HYMNS TO GANDHI). Edited, with an Intro 

Notes, and Bibliography, by William Gerber. New York: The Macmillan "^ 
1967. Pp. xxix + 256. $6.95. 

6 i af 

Holding that Westerners are often repelled bygel preen 

unfamiliar names” and by “scantily explained metaphysical com 1d in his 

on Indian philosophy, and referring to the need for an anthology Jable fo the 

words “make the whole corpus of Indian reflective thought . - - 3 
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ialist, through simple explanations of the pertinent facts, words, ang 

g" (p. xiv), the author has presented a compilation of the masterworks 

ps # dian thought that ranges from the Vedic hymns to selections from the works 

0 

of se 
rS. b = : 

NE Philosophy," which traces through eighteen "theses" the development of 


se philosophical thought; a short chronology, which lists the authors and 
Eo included (or mentioned) in the main body of the text; introductory pas- 
i 


es or headnotes for each selection, which include Indian interpretations of 
a 


cer 


and à ; : : 
3 other Indian languages, he explains that he conforms to the most widespread 


English usage. He provides his reader with a guide for pronouncing the more 
ynfamiliar words as they occur in each selection. 

The main text of the book is divided into seven parts, each of which is given a 
general or historical introduction. Under “ "That Art Thou’: Ancient Vedantism,” 
the author includes hymns from the Atharva and the Rig Veda, and selections 
from the principal Upanishads. Under “The Road to Nirvana: Ancient Buddhism,” 
he includes selections from the Sutta Pitaka (“Sermons, by Buddha"), the 
Dhammapada, “The Questions of King Milinda,” and the Lankavatara Sutra. 
Under “Reverence for Life: Ancient Jainism” are excerpts from the Sutra Kritanga, 
the Uttara Dhyayana (sic), Kundakunda, and Guna-Bhadra (sic); under “Ancient 
and Medieval Epitomes and Commentaries,” selections from the Bhagavad Gita, 
Madhava, the Nyaya, Vaishesika, Sankhya, Yoga, Mimamsa, and Badarayana 
Sutras, from “Meditations on the South-Facing Form” by Shankara, Ramanuja’s 
Vedarthasamgraha, and Madhva’s Srimad Vishnu-Tativa-Vinirnaya, from the 


| Laws of Manu, Tiruvalluvar, and the Great Liberation Tantra, In the parts entitled 


“The Life Divine’: Modern Mysticism,” “ ‘The Men of the Great Soul’: Twen- 
teith-Century Popular Philosophy," and “Twentieth-Century Theories of Value, 
the Self, and God,” are selections from Nanak, Arjun, Ramakrishna, Vivekananda, 


| Aurobindo, Krishnamurti, Tagore, Gandhi, Radhakrishnan, Datta, Chatterjee, 


Hiriyanna, Coomaraswamy, and Wadia. 
: Most of the translations in this volume seem to be chosen specifically for their 
meaningfulness and poignancy to Western readers” (xiv). The author has taken 
lis Vedic selections, for example, from the editions of Monier-Williams! and 
Muir2 Even the general reader might occasionally wish for something a bit more 
literal and Jess “poetic.” 
I is possible to question on several accounts the author’s “basic” familiarity 
m Indian material. In the beginning of his first chapter, where he divides the 
a corpus into (1) revealed scriptures (the Vedic hymns, the Brahmanas, the 
E ngas), and (2) traditional scriptures (the four Upangas and Upavedas), he 
S the former Smirti (sic), and the latter Sruti. Consistently calling Smurti 
CLA 


, Monier Monier-Williams, Indian Wisdom (London: Luzac & Co., 1893). 


a i5 Muir, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers (London: Trübner & 
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Li 


\revealed teachings,” rather than “traditional” (p. 2, p. 123, p, 129, y, 


calls Sruti both “traditional teachings” (p. 2, p. 123) and “revealeq” ( ithe he B 
“equates” Vedanta with Pantheism (p. MUD eee Pataiijali’s Vogue ), He 
rather than more closely, “discrimination” (p. 111), and terms Rud \| 2 
Visistadvaita a school of “Pluralistic Vedantism” (p. 123). Anuja’s 
a book is a good anthology. However, it should be handled with care if it 
is 


to be used for more than enjoyable reading. 
Juorra Exntcksoy 
University of Hawaii 
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Books listed are not limited to those in the field of Oriental and com- 
parative philosophy. The style for each listing conforms to. that used 
in the book itself. Readers who wish to review any of the books should 
communicate with the Editor. 


THE REALM OF ART. By John M. Anderson. University Park and London: 
The Pennsylvania State University Press, 1967. Pp. xiv + 190. $8.75. 


ASPECTS. OF ISLAMIC CIVILIZATION (The Moslem World Depicted 
" qhrough Its Literature). By 4. J. Arberry. AA130. Ann Arbor: The University 
of Michigan Press, 1967. Pp. 409. $2.95. Paper. 


THE I CHING OR BOOK OF CHANGES. The Richard Wilhelm translation 
rendered into English by Cary F. Baynes. Foreword by C. G. Jung. Preface by 
Hellmut Wilhelm. 3rd ed. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1967. Pp. lxii 
4 740. $6.00. 


PHILOSOPHIC INQUIRY (An Introduction to Philosophy). By Lewis White 
Beck and Robert L. Holmes. 2nd ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968. 
(Price not given.) 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE JAPANESE. By Brendan R. Branley. World 
Horizon Books. New York: Maryknoll Publications, 1966. Pp. x + 271. $2.75. 
Paper. 


READINGS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Edited 
by May Brodbeck. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1968. Pp. ix + 789. (Price 
not given.) 


|THE GOLDEN THREAD OF REALITY (The Search for Truth and the 
Emergence of the Universal Pattern). By Genevieve Burnell. New York: Has- 
tings House Publishers, Inc., 1967. Pp. ix + 179. $4.95. 2 


AESTHETICS (Contemporary Studies in Aesthetics). By Francis J. Coleman. 
New York, St. Louis, San Francisco, Toronto, London, and Sydney: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1968. Pp. x + 457. (Price not given.) Paper. 


BUDDHIST THOUGHT IN INDIA (Three Phases of Buddhist Philosophy). 
By Edward C onze. AA129, Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1967. Pp. 
302. $2.45. Paper. 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC. By Irving M. Copi. 3rd ed. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
967. Pp. xvi + 400. $7.50. 


$ . 
p STEM, CHANGE, AND CONFLICT (A Reader on Contemporary Socio- 
gical theory and the Debate over Functionalism). Edited by N. J. Demerath 


f aad Richard A. Peterson. New York: The Free Press, 1967. Pp. viii + 533. 
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PSYCHOLOGY (The Early Works, 1882-1898). By John Dewey 
\ Edwardsville, London, and Amsterdam: Southern Illinois Univer 
1968. Pp..xxvi + 366 + cix. $10.00. S 


HUMAN LOVE (Existential and Mystical). By Ralph Harper, Balti 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1966. Pp. 178. $5.50. more: The 


PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES OF JAPAN. Compiled by Japanese Nee 
Commission for UNESCO. Vol. VIII. Tokyo: Japan Society for the Pr ational 
of Science, 1967. Pp. 151. (Price not given.) Paper. Omotion 


ALCHEMICAL STUDIES (Collected Works of C. G. Jung). B 
Translated by R. F. C. Hull. Vol. 13. Bollingen Series XX. Prin 
ton University Press, 1968. Pp. 453. $7.50. 


THE ALIENATION OF REASON (A History of Positivist Thought) 
Leszek Kolakowski. Translated by Norbert Guterman. Garden City, 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1968. Pp. xi + 230. $4.95. 


MARX AND THE AUTHENTIC MAN (A First Introduction to the Philos. 
ophy of Karl Marx). By Henry J. Koren. Pittsburgh: Duquesne University 
Press, 1967. Pp. 150. $3.95. 


CRITIQUE: ITS NATURE AND FUNCTION. By Remy C. Kwant. Pitts- 
burgh: Duquesne University Press, 1967. Pp. 157. $4.95. 


MAN-MADE MORALS: FOUR PHILOSOPHIES THAT SHAPED AMER. 
ICA (A Lucid Study of Deism, Utilitarianism, Social Darwinism, and Prag- 
matism). By William H. Marnell. Anchor Book A613. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1968. Pp. xiv + 424. $1.75. Paper. 


THE NAVYA-NYAYA DOCTRINE OF NEGATION (The Semantics and 
Ontology of Negative Statements in Navya-Nyàya Philosophy). By Bimal 
Krishna Matilal. Edited by Daniel H. H. Ingalls. Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 
46. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1968. Pp. xi + 208. $7.50. 


PRQBLEMS AND PERSPECTIVES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF REL- 
GION. Edited by George I. Mavrodes, and Stuart C. Hackett. Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, 1967. Pp. viii + 492. $10.60. 


THE JAPANESE MIND (Essentials of Japanese Philosophy and cum 
Edited by Charles A. Moore. Honolulu: East-West Center Press, 1967. Pp. X 
357. $9.50. 
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SIGNIFICATION AND SIGNIFICANCE (A Study of the Relations $ RUE 
and Values). By Charles Morris. Cambridge: Massachusetts Institute 0 
nology Press, 1964. Pp. x + 99. $5.95. Paper. 


THE PILLOW BOOK OF SEI SHONAGON. Translated and es 
Morris. Vols. I and II. New York: Columbia University Press, ae 
+ 268. Pp. 326. Vol. I, $9.00; Vol. II, $12.50; two-volume set, $20.0. 
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re CONCEPTS OF INDIAN CULTURE (A Philosophical Interpretation). - 
QM, A. Nikam. Calcutta: Indian Institute of Advanced Study, 1967. Pp. xvi + 


j. Rs- 10.00, $3.60. Paper. ; 


CEPT AND QUALITY. By Stephen C. Pepper. La Salle: Open Court 
O ishing Co., 1967. Pp. xiv + 652. $8.00. 


ATER EAST AND WEST (Perspectives Toward a Total Theater). By 
onard C. Pronko. Berkeley, Los Angeles, and New York: University of Cali- 
m Press, 1967. Pp. x + 230. $7.50. 


gSTHETIC ENJOYMENT (Its Background in Philosophy and Medicine). By 
Mik. Sen. Calcutta: Calcutta University Press, 1966. Pp. xxiii + 533. Rs// 


25/. 
WORD ORDER IN SANSKRIT AND UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. By J. F. 
staal. Vol. 5. Dordrecht: D. Reidel Publishing Co., 1967. Pp. xi + 98. $9.75. 


s0CIOLOGY FOR INDIA. Edited by T. K. N. Unnithan, Yogendra Singh, 
Narendra Singhi, Indra Deva. New Delhi: Prentice-Hall of India Private Ltd., 
1967. Pp. ii + 219. Rs. 12.00. 


CONCEPTUAL FOUNDATIONS OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT (An Intro- 
duction to the Philosophy of Science). By Marx W. Wartofsky. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1968. Pp. xii + 560. (Price not given.) 


A JATAKA READER WITH NOTES AND GLOSSARY. PART I. APAN- 
NAKA-JATAKA. By Zenryit Yoneyama. Tokyo: The Research Institute of the 
Pali Literature, 1967. Pp. viii + 55. $3.00. Paper. 
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Articles listed here are specifically within the field of Oriental and 
comparative philosophy except, occasionally, when a full table of 
contents is published to indicate the scope of a particular journal. 
Titles in Chinese and Japanese journals have been translated. The 
style for each listing conforms to that used in the publication itself. 
Editors and authors are requested to submit suitable material. 


THE ARYAN PATH (Bombay), XXXVIII (9), September, 1967: TERENCE 
Wate Gervais, Eastern Elements in Goethe’s World View. Brian G. COOPER, 
On East-West Understanding. 

XXXVIII (11), November, 1967: G. Srrnrvasan, The Subjectivity of the Self. 
Brian G. Cooper, Towards Christian-Hindu Dialogue. 


BULLETIN OF THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CUL- 
TURE (Calcutta), XVIII (11), November, 1967: SwAMI RANGANATHANANDA, 
The Meeting of East and West in Swami Vivekananda. DEBABRATA SINHA, An 
Approach to Vedanta. 

XVIII (12), December, 1967: Swamı RANGANATHANANDA, The Meeting of 
East and West in Swami Vivekananda. 

XIX (1), January, 1968: CHEDOMIL VELYAcHICH, Jainism and Early Influences 
of the Indian Ahimsa Religion in Europe. 


CHING FENG (Hong Kong), X (4), 1967: Cart T. Smitu, Radical Theology 
and the Confucian Tradition. 


THE GERMANIC REVIEW (Winston-Salem, N.C.), XLIII (2), March, 1968: 
James C. O’Franerty, East and West in the Thought of Hamann. 


| JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS (Baltimore), XXIX (1), January- 
March, 1968: Cart T. Jackson, Paul Carus on Oriental Culture. 


JOURNAL OF THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE (Baroda), XWI (4), June, 
sd : Smt. Usma, Some Philosophical Interludes in Contemporary Sanskrit 
ramas. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY (New York), LXIV (24), December 21, 
1967: Danie, BENNETT, Deity and Events. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEAS IN JAPAN (Tokyo), 
Iv (2), August, 1966; Rokurd HipAKA, The Precepts of History and the Dic- 
À tates of Reason. MAKOTO Opa, The Meaning of “Meaningless Death.” 


THE MIDDLE WAY (London), XLII (4), February, 1968: Masao Asz, The 
dea of Purity in Mahayana Buddhism. Cumrsrwas Humpnreys, Sixty Years 
of Buddhism in England. 
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PRABUDDHA BHARATA [Awakened India] (Calcutta), LXXII N 
*1967: Benoy GoraL Rav, On the Methodology of Comparative Rege b i 
Noran, Sankara and the Causal Concept (Part I). n. Max 


TAMIL CULTURE (Madras), XII (4), October-December, 1966: 
RAVELU, The Ramayana and Its Influence in the Literature, Drama 


South ànd South-East Asia. 

TSING HUA JOURNAL OF CHINESE STUDIES (Taipei), VI (1&2 
December, 1967: Ew-HaN Lex, Anti-Christianity Thought in the Hsien ped 
Period (1851-1861) of Ching Dynasty. A. C. GRAHAM, The Background of te 
Mencian Theory of Human Nature. 

WIENER ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DIE KUNDE SUD-UND OSTASIENS 
UND ARCHIV FÜR INDISCHE PHILOSOPHIE (Wien), XI, 1967. Y 
RAGHAVAN, The Upadesasahasri of Sankaracarya and the Mutual Chronology 
of Sankaracarya and Bhaskara. 
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News and Notes : 
E —— 


'The purpose of this department is to keep readers informed of develop- 
ments throughout the world in the field of Oriental and comparative 
philosophy. Appropriate news items should be sent to the Editor. 


The Department of Philosophy of the University of Hawaii announces a 
symposium on AESTHETICS EAST AND WEST to be held in Honolulu 
pecember 16-20, 1968. The theme of the symposium is “The Nature and Function 
di Symbolism in Eastern and Western Art.". Questions which will be considered 
py the Symposium are: (1) Is there, or can there be, a general theory of sym- 
olism in aesthetics which is applicable to both Eastern and Western art tradi- 
tions? (2) With respect to particular arts (music, painting, etc.) do differing 
gcial religious contexts make for fundamentally different modes of symbolic 
communication in Western and Eastern art? The symposium is conceived not so 
much as an occasion to offer definite answers to these and related questions, but 
as an occasion to articulate and isolate the most significant problems in East-West 
aesthetics. 

In addition to experts on Eastern art from the Honolulu community who will 
participate in panel discussions, formal papers will be presented by the following 
invited participants: Albert Hofstader (University of California, Santa Cruz) ; 
William Malm (University of Michigan); David Wieck (Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute) ; Donald Keene (Columbia University); Stephen Pepper (University 
of California, Berkeley). 

Proceedings of the symposium will be published in a special issue of Philosophy 
East and West. 

Additional information about the symposium may be obtained from: Professor 
Eliot Deutsch, University of Hawaii, 1993 East-West Road, Honolulu, Hawaii 
96822. 


Columbia University in New York announces the inauguration of an iuter- 
departmental program in Buddhist studies, beginning in the academic year 1968- 
1969. It is offered jointly by the Departments of Religion, East Asian Languages 
and Cultures, and Middle East Languages and Cultures. Interested students must 
apply for admission to a Ph.D. degree program in any one of those departments; 
one or more professors in each are designated to advise in Buddhist studies. The 
special requirements of Buddhist studies in part satisfy and in part are additional 
to the formal requirements for the doctorate of the chosen department. Fellowships 
àre arranged by the departments themselves. The program prepares the student 
or specialization in Buddhist studies, and for a career in his chosen discipline. 

he members of the faculty and staff directly involved in supervising the pro- 
dos are: William Theodore de Bary, Yoshito Hakeda, and Philip Yampolsky, 

: € Department of East Asian Languages and Cultures; Alex Wayman, in the 
et of Middle East Languages and Cultures (Indic); Robert Olson and 

T Pardue, in the Department of Religion. 
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Courses offered in support of the program are: Buddhist Sanskrit 
®ibetan, Indian Buddhism (2 terms), Seminar in Japanese Bud his, Classica 
on Zen Buddhism in China and Japan, Sanskrit (6 terms), and TID x mina 
Courses and seminars are also offered in Ch'an (Zen) texts, Kambun k Uddhism, 
Chinese Buddhist texts, Pali, and other related topics. adings of 
For further information, write to: Professor Alex Wayman, Prose x 
Buddhist Studies, 407 Philosophy Hall, Columbia University, New Yor oes, 
York 10027. » New 


Motilal Banarsidass, Publishers, announces the publication of three Monumental 
Collections : ; : : à 

(1) Sacred Books of the East series, edited by F. Max Müller. In 50 vols 

(2) Somadeva's Kathasaritsagar (or Ocean of Story). English translation b 
Tawney. Edited with introduction, explanatory notes, and terminal essay by N. x 
Penzer. In 10 vols. . : 

(3) Linguistic Survey of India, by G. A. Grierson. In 11 vols. 

For further information contact the publishers, P.O. Box 1586, Delhi 7, India, 


Interest in Charles Sanders Peirce and his philosophy continues to grow in the 
United States as well as abroad. The Charles S. Peirce Society seeks to nourish 
this interest and to bring it to fruition in ways useful to the philosophical com- 
munity. The Transactions of the Charles S. Peirce Society is an effort toward 
this end. 

The Transactions is devoted to American philosophy in general and to American 
pragmatism in particular, with a major concern for the thought of Charles S. 
Peirce. Beginning with the first issue of 1968, the journal will be published tri- 
annually—Winter (January), Spring (May), and Fall (October)—and will in- 
clude book reviews. 

Featured in the Winter 1968 issue will be the following articles: "Kant's 
Children: The Cambridge Pragmatists,” by Murray G. Murphey; “Existence, 
Reality, and Objects of Knowledge: A Defense of C. S. Peirce as a Realist,” by 
Gresham Riley; and “Peirce’s Hypostatic and Factorial Categories,” by Douglas 
Greenlee. Sa 

A‘one-year subscription to the Transactions, which includes membership in x 
Charles S. Peirce Society, is $5.00. The editors invite your manuscripts and sub- 
scriptions, advertisements and books for review. 

Manuscripts and subscriptions should be sent to: 


Edward C. Moore, Editor 

Transactions of the Charles S. Peirce Society 
Munson Hall, University of Massachusetts 
. Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 


Books for review should be sent to: 


Richard S. Robin, Book Review Editor 
Transactions of the Charles S. Peirce Society 
Department of Philosophy, Mount Holyoke College 
South Hadley, Massachusetts 01075 
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‘the forty-second annual meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical Asso- 
n was held in New Orleans April 15-17, 1968. The theme of the meeting wa? 
philosophy and the Future of Man.” 2 

panel discussions in the following areas were held: "Logic, Language, and 
ology,” Chairman: Marc F. Griesbach; “Philosophy of Religion," Chair- 
Ronald Ramirez; "History and Philosophy of History," Chairman: John 
; “Ethics,” Chairman: Ronald Lawler; “Phenomenology of Man,” 
Chairman: Kenneth L. Schmitz; “Biology and the Future of Man," Chairman: 
Cosmas Vreeland, F.S.C.; "American Philosophy," Chairman: George L. Con- 
cordia; “Philosophy of Education," Chairman: Richard L. Barber. 


The Center for International Programs and Services of the New York State 
Education Department seeks to strengthen opportunities and resources for the 
study of other areas of the world in the schools, colleges, and universities of the 
sate of New York. The Center has a special interest in societies and cultures of 
Asia, Africa, Latin America, and other non-European regions of the world tradi- 
tionally neglected by American education. 

The Center is also engaged in developing knowledge about foreign educational 
systems, and in assisting other divisions of the State Education Department in 
furthering their own international activities. The Center is responsible for pro- 
gramming visitors to the State Education Department and is concerned with other 
opportunities for educational exchange. 

The principal office of the Center is in the State Education Department, Albany. 
In addition, the Center sponsors or is affiliated with: 

The Foreign Area Materials Center (33 West 42nd Street, New York, New 
York 10036). This center is concerned with the preparation and distribution of 
materials on foreign areas, primarily for use in undergraduate teaching, and is 
also sponsored by the National Council on Foreign Area Materials. 

The Educational Materials Project (1790 Broadway, New York, New York 
10019), which is developing materials on other societies and cultures for use by 
elementary and secondary teachers. 

The Educational Resources Center (D-53 Defense Colony, New Delhi 3, India), 
which is preparing materials and carrying on other programs about India for 
American schools, colleges, and universities. 


Bpiste” 


Limited quantities of the following back issues of Philosophy East gnd West are 
available from the University of Hawaii Press: 


Vol. 9: no. 1-2 Vol. 14: no. 2 

Vol. 10: no. 3-4 Vol. 15: nos. 1, 2, 3-4 (complete) 
Vol. 11: nos. 1-2, 3 Vol. 16: nos. 1-2, 3-4 (complete) 
Vol. 12: no. 4 Vol. 17: no. 1-4 (complete) 


Vol. 13: nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 (complete) Vol. 18: nos. 1-2, 3 


Single Copies are $2.00, except for Vol. 16, no. 3-4 ($3.00). Complete volumes 

Eo with these exceptions: Vol. 16 ($5.00) ; Vol. 17 ($4.00). 

ion for Volumes 1-8 should be directed to the Johnson Reprint Corp., 111 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 10003. 
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THREE MONUMENT AE REPROBÜCTIONS 


THE OCEAN,OF STORY 


C. H. Tawney’s English translation of Soma- 
deve’s KATHA SARIT SAGAR (or OCEAN 
OF STREAMS OF STORY), re-cdited with 
elaborate introduction, fresh. and exhaustive 
explanatory notes, and terminal essay by N. M. 
Penzer, G. A. Grierson, A. R. Wright, W. R. 
Halliday, E. Denison Ross, M. Bloomfield, A. 
Chatterjee, and others. Size royal octavo. Pp. 
4000 in 10 vols. Price $60; postage free for 
complete set. 


LINGUISTIC SURVEY or 


Edited by Sir G. A, i 
of all the Indian Ls derson, he only « 
beginning of the 90th e SUrveyeq | 
quarto. Pp. 10,000 in 11 VO 
$200; postage free for complete ) Pj 
SACRED BOOKS OF THE x ES. 
Edited by F. Max M ba SE 
t 


z Tüller 
English by twenty ori and trang. 
octavo. Pp. 20,000 ee scholars, ated inty 


postage free for complete set 


INDIA 


SOME OF OUR OTHER VALUABLE PUBLICA TIONS 


ANCIENT INDIA R. C. Majumdar Rs 20/- 
ASOKA R. K. Mookerjee 15/- 
ASPECTS OF POLITICAL IDEAS AND 
INSTITUTIONS IN ANCIENT INDIA 
R. S. Sharma 20/- 


COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF 
PRAKRIT LANGUAGES R. Pischel 50/- 


DOCTRINE OF BUDDHA G. Grimm  20/- 
DOCTRINE OF JAINAS W. Schubring 30/- 


ELEMENTS OF HINDU ICONOGRA- 
PHY T. A. Gopinath Rao 4 vols. 450/- 


ENGLISH-SANSKRIT DICTIONARY 


M. Williams 36/- 
HISTORY OF ANCIENT INDIA 

R. S. Tripathi 25[- 
HISTORY OF INDIAN LITERATURE, 

VOL. III (Parts 2: classical and scien- 

tific) M. Winternitz 45 /- 
HISTORY OF SANSKRIT POETICS 

P. V. Kane 15/- 
ICONOGRAPHY OF TIBETAN 

LAMAISM A. K. Gordon 187.90 
INDIAN EPIGRAPHY D. C. Sircar 60/— 
INDIAN EPIGRAPHICAL GLOSSARY 

D. C. Sircar 50/- 
JAINA ETHICS , D- Bhargava 20/- 
JURIDICAL STUDIES IN ANCIENT 

INDIAN LAW TEXTS L. Sternbach 

2 vols. 100/- 

KADAMBARI (Purva) M. R. Kale 25 /- 
KINGSHIP IN N. INDIA R. C. P. 

Singh 15/- 
LIFE IN N. E. INDIA IN PRE- 

MAURYAN TIMES M. M. Singh 25/- 


NIGHANTU AND NIRUKTA L. Sarup 40/- 
NILAMATA PURANA V. Kumari 15/- 


OUTINE OF RELIGIO 
TURE OF INDIA TN. LITERA. 


N. Far 
POSITION OF WOME Aihara 


N INE 
CIVILIZATION A. S. RU 


PRACTICAL SANSKRIT-ENG 
DICTIONARY V. S. AT S 


RAMANUJA ON BHAGAVADGITA 
J. A. B. van Buitenen 


SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
M. Williams 


SANKARA AND BRADLEY 
S. N. L. Srivastava 


SCYTHIAN ART G. Barouka 5625 


STATE AND GOVERNMENT IN 
ANCIENT INDIA A. S. Altekar I5]- 


STATUS OF WOMEN IN EPICS Dj- 
STUDIES IN BUDDHIST CULTURE 


J~ 


OF INDIA L. M. Joshi 30/- 
STUDIES IN INDIAN COINS 
D. C. Sircar 60)- 


SYADVADAMANJARI F. W. Thomas 25/- 
TIBETAN RELIGIOUS ART 


A. K. Gordon 9 
UBHAYABHISARIKA  Warder and 
Venkatacarya 8 


VAKATAKA GUPTA AGE Altekar ii 
and Majumdar ^ 
VEDIC CONCORDANCE M. Bloomfield 4 
VEDIG INDEX Macdonell and Keith i 
9 vols. 6) 
WORKS OF KALIDASA (Dramas) m 
Devadhar : 
OGY 
YOGA AND WESTERN PSYCHOL m 
G. Coster : 
YOGA SYSTEM OF PATANJAL E 
J. H. Woods 


"WE OFFER OUR SERVICES FOR ALL INDOLOGICAL BOOKS: 
ASK FOR OUR BIG CATALOGUE" 


MOTILAL BANARSIDASS: Oriental Publishers & B 
Bungalow Road, Delhi-7 India 


Issued by the Chemicals and Allied Products Export Promotion Council, 
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c Enjoyment, by R. K. Sen (re- 

d by James Manley), 4:338-339 

Medicine, and Religion in the 
China of A.D. 320: The Nei P'ien of 
Ko Hung, James R. Ware, trans. (re- 
viewed by David R. Knechtges), 3: 
227-229 

ARGUMENTS FroM THE CONCEPT OF Pan- 
TICULARIZATION IN ARABIC PHILOS- 
opuy, by Herbert A. Davidson, 4:299- 
314 

ARJUNA AND Hamert: Two Morar Di- 
LEMMAS, by Alur Janaki Ram, 1-2:11- 
28 


Aesthet i 
yiewe 


Alchemy, 


Baker, Lawrence F., review of Roque 


Ferriols, S.J., The Psychic Entity in 
Aurobindo's The Life Divine, 1-2:105- 
106 

The Beginnings of Indian Philosophy, by 
Franklin Edgerton (reviewed by 
Walter H. Maurer), 3:229-231 

Berry, Thomas, Buddhism (reviewed by 
L. T. Stallings III), 3:219 

Bodde, Derk, China's First Unifier (re- 
viewed by Chung-ying Cheng), 3:220- 
223 

Borgmann, Albert, review of N. A. Nikam, 
Sense, Understanding and Reason (A 
Digest of Kants First Critique), 3: 
217-218 

Bovaird, Thomas Mann 

review of K. G. Saiyidain, The Human- 
ist Tradition in Modern Indian Edu- 
cational Thought, 1-2:103-104 

review of S. J. Samartha, Introduction 
to Radhakrishnan, 4:340 


Brahma-Mimarirsa, by Vidwan H. N. 


Raghavendrachar (reviewed by S. K. 
Saksena), 1-2:106 


Buddhism, by Thomas Berry (reviewed by 


Jb AR, Stallings III), 3:219 

UpbHist THEORY or MEANING (Aroma) 
AND NEGATIVE STATEMENTS, by Dhir- 
endra Sharma, 1-2:3-10 

mang, C. Y. review of Sidney Lewis 
Gulick, The East and the West: A 
Study of their Psychic and Cultural 
Characteristics, 4 340-341 
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